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But in the teeth of clenched antagonisms 
To follow up the worthiest till he die.” 
Tennyson 
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PREFACE 


Tuis book is not the result of one day’s work, it is the 
result of a life-time of study. The matter of these 
lectures first became the subject of my most earnest 
study more than forty years ago. Thirty-five years 
ago it was my good fortune to be appointed professor 
of Ethics. In later years the idea occurred to me of 
attempting the difficult task of putting something like 
what I had taught to philosophers in a form which 
might be suitable for ordinary folk to hear and think 
about. Opportunities for doing so were opened to 
me in the Church of Corpus Christi, Maiden Lane, 
London, where the broad outlines of these three sets 
of lectures were first given at different periods. They 
were all subsequently revised and developed. The 
first set of lectures was delivered some few years ago 


in the Church of St Francis Xavier, Dublin. wa 


Providence has been kind to me. It has been my 
sacred and cherished privilege to have gone through a 
long hard training time of intellectual toil, of discipline 
and of self-sacrifice. That has helped me to think 
more clearly and more dispassionately. Much more 
than this, it has enabled me to do my work from a 
higher motive than that of ambition. My motive has 
been to try to bring to minds groping in mist or gloom 
the light which has dawned upon me during years of 
deep thought and enthusiastic teaching, so as to put 
before them, plainly as I hope, and earnestly, as I 
know, the fact that after all there is really something 
worth living for and worth dying for, something towards 
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which, often unconsciously, sometimes unwillingly but 
|__ always inevitably, men strive. 

Were I ambitious of success, I should offer many 
necessary apologies for my shortcomings. But an old 
blind man cannot be expected to revise what he has 
written as he might have revised it, had he still the 
buoyant freshness of a young brain and were he 
able, with long patient but uncompromising stare, to 
rigorously scrutinise and ‘“‘ blotesquely ”’ score over every | 
page and every line, or perhaps even every word, of his 
own manuscript. This is not intended as an attempt 
to disarm unfavourable criticism. Nay, I welcome it 
whether, after fair and full examination of it, I sigh 
over what I recognise to be well-founded or smile at 
what is false. Even out of the dust or mud some seed 
may grow of flower or of fruit to brighten or to bless. 
With this motive and in this mood I offer my book to 
those who may care to read it. 


DEDICATION 


I lay this book on ‘“‘ Worth,” as my poor 
wreath, upon the grave where our heroes 
of the War are buried, in the hope that, 
as from the dead clay amidst which they 
sleep, flowers may spring to give their 
smile to the sunshine and their fragrance 
to the breeze, so, from their living Spirit 
which cannot die a beauty may be born 
of high ideals within the minds of men, 
and into men’s hearts breathe a subtle 
charm that shall win them “in the 
teeth of clenched antagonisms to follow 
up the worthiest till they die.” 


ROBERT KANE, S.J. 
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WORTH 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I. THE WORTH OF MATTER 
Tue Mora “ Can Be” 


WITHIN the immeasurable mass of the mighty ocean 
the tidal throb of its heart beats in alternate rise and 
fall, while over its surface sweep the wandering and 
bewildering winds tossing its depths into.stormy billows 
or flinging its useless spray against the everlasting 
rocks that guard the shore. So too the restless and 
fluctuating impulse of the human heart rocks human 
history into strange uprisings of angry foam or into 
strange recedings of terror or despair, while the wild, 
untutored, tameless cyclones of human thought stir 
the lives of men into passionate paroxysms of war 
or leave them in turbid pools of peace until the record 
of the centuries is noted down by chroniclers as days 
that were bright or seasons that were dark. But the 
great sea itself is the same forever, and forever renews 
its freshness and its strength. So again passions shake 
the moral world and theories convulse the minds of 
men; but underneath it all the eternal law of right 
prevails ; underneath and around and above it all the 
eternal decree of truth remains immovable, changeless, 
absolute. 

There is this evident difference between the storms 
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that shake the world of waves and the storms that 
shake the world of thought, that the former obey the 
laws of dead force while the latter obey the laws of 
logical sequence. Thus there are powers of wisdom 
and perils of error which are characteristic of each 
historic age of man, and these characteristics are the 
result of intellectual conditions which have gone before 
as they are the cause of intellectual conditions which 
follow after. ; 
The swift and impetuous impulse towards material 
research and material discovery which was made possible 
by the greater facilities afforded by modern thought 
and modern industry has culminated in the marvellous 
triumphs of physical science characteristic of this age 
in which we live. But in human life great powers 
bring great perils. The progress of physical science 
is open to a double danger. When the study of the 
world of matter absorbs the attention of thinking men, 
their minds become almost inevitably exclusive and only 
able to judge of other things according to a mere material 
standard. Thus they are exposed to look upon all 
truth, which does not come within the reach of their 
material tests and measures, with distrust if not with 
defiance. Thus the worship of matter makes men 
forgetful if not impatient of the worship of God. Thus 
the mere material subject matter of modern science 
and its mere material methods are, when exclusive as 
they often are, alien to higher truth and hostile to more 
intellectual reasoning. Hence the votaries of science 
on whom the light of Revelation has not shone are 
indifferent or arrogantly adverse to Faith, while even 
those who believe in God, when over-influenced by 
the Age, become out of sympathy with the Super- 
natural and suspicious of its proofs. On the other hand, 
those who seek first the Kingdom of Heaven, however 
thorough their study of science and their pride in its 
success, still take towards the Word of God the mental 
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attitude of a docile child and not the mental attitude 
of a captious critic. 

These intellectual perils of our age accentuate and 
intensify the duty, according to the measure of our 
powers and of our opportunities, of being able to give 
a reason for the Faith that is in us. This needs the 
understanding of deep truths, and this means deep 
thinking. Yet the Keltic mind is eager to know and 
able to grasp the fundamental principles and the final 
issues of things ; nor can it be debarred by lack of what 
is called learning from the understanding of the philos- 
ophy of truth and of reality. For while success in 
material science, in literature or in art requires a store 
of information and an acquired facility in the making 
use of it, success in philosophy needs no more than 
that the mind itself should have high inherent power 
of intellectual vision and keen natural dexterity in 
logical reasoning. Now whether you be educated in 
the ordinary sense or not, you have that high power of 
mind and that keen logical sense. 

Philosophy, that is to say, the understanding of the 
first and final reasons of all things, has its triple aspect. 
When it looks at things in themselves as they are 
or may be real, it is the science of metaphysics ; when 
it looks at things in relation to thought as they are 
or may be true, it is logic; when it looks at things 
in relation to will as they are or may be good, it is the 
science of the moral world. It is this third aspect 
of philosophy which we will contemplate in these 
lectures. We will consider the nature and the first 
principles of Worth. 

In this lecture we will think about the Worth of 
Matter. In the first place, we will consider the Worth 
which there is in each material thing. In the second 
place, we will consider the Worth which there is in all, 
that is to say, the Worth of the material universe. 
In the third place, we will consider the higher Worth 
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of Matter. The subject requires real thought, and 
therefore I ask for your earnest attention. But if you 
think, you will find it far more easy and more clear 
than you might perhaps at first imagine. 


We must begin by setting steadily before our mind 
a distinct and accurate idea of the meaning of Worth. 
The word worth may bear a triple sense. The worth 
of gold means its value for barter or exchange. The 
worth of muscle or of a machine means its value for work. 
The worth of a soul means the value which is within 
that soul itself. Thus the first sense of worth is what 
it can buy. The second sense is what it can do. The 
third sense is what it is. The first sense is accidental 
to the nature of the thing. Thus it is by the choice 
of man that gold has been selected to be a common 
and uniform standard of commercial value in order 
to supply a need of civilised society. The second sense 
is a result of the nature of the thing. For energy is 
an inevitable outcome of each thing according to its 
kind. The third sense is the very nature of the thing 
itself. The first is outside worth. The second is a 
consequence of worth. The third is own-worth. The 
first meaning of worth, namely, its price or buying 
power or equivalent value, may be set aside as it does 
not come under our present matter. The second 
meaning of worth, which we may broadly call the use- 
fulness of a thing, we will examine later on. But, 
it is the third and most exact meaning of worth which 
we must at once make clear. 

We will briefly analyse the notion of worth. The 
word itself comes from the Saxon root ‘‘ weordhan,” 
which means “to be.’”’ Worth, then, means the inmost 
kind which constitutes the thing itself, which makes 
the thing to be itself. Hence the true and real worth 
of a thing is realised in so far as that thing is its own 
true real self, in so far as it does not fail from its own 
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right kind, in so far as it is what it ought to be, in so 
far as it reaches to its own becoming perfectness. 

Now it is evident that whatever may be useful must 
have some worth of its own, because, in the first place, 
as it actually exists, it must have some good in it; 
for whatever exists is in so far good; and, in the second 
place, if there were no worth in it, it could not be of any 
use. We will turn to think of the own or inner worth 
which is realised in material things. 

When, on a clouded day, a drop of rain chanced to 
fall upon your hand, did you wonder of what great 
worth that little raindrop was? Only a tiny speck of 
water! Think! From out of the bosom of the southern 
ocean the hot rays of the sun drew light faint vapours 
purified of their stinging salt, which the eager wind 
wafted in phantom-like cloud to our northern zone, 
where, condensed to water by the chill air, they fell 
in freshening rain. That rain moistened the thirsty 
soil, brightened the flowers, filled with foliage the 
majestic forest, or bounded down from the mountain 
to the plain to feed the field or bear the barge, until 
it reached again its ocean home to be renewed in fresh 
healthful wave for further service unto the earth. 
Within that little liquid drop, close-clasped into one 
nature, two elements are met, which, when dislinked 
by fire or by the electric spark, become the hydrogen 
which, when ignited, can be the fiercest fury of flame, 
or, when cooled, can be the light thin gas that lifts the 
Zeppelin above the clouds, and the oxygen which in 
the air is the breath of our life and which in the heart 
is the cleanser of our blood. Or, should a dark speck 
float down from the passing smoke and rest upon your 
cheek, you will recognise carbon which in the heavy, 
black, coarse coal gives its ruddy warmth to the hearth- 
stone of your home or drives the gigantic dreadnought 
with whirling speed across the seas triumphant over 
wind and wave, and which yet is the same element 
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that, when fused into crystals by the subtle forces of 
the earth, becomes the pure, clear, dazzling radiance 
of the diamond. Thus each and every element of 
matter has its own characteristic kind, and according . 
to its own characteristic kind it has its own character- 
istic energy. Now this energy is an inevitable impulse 
from within that nature, an inevitable outcome of that 
nature, and its action is the inevitable counterpart 
of that impulse. Thus each material thing acts as it 
is fitted to act and to the very uttermost of its power. 
Thus its impulse is inevitably, absolutely, utterly in 
the working out of its own true, real, right worth. This 
is true in what is least as well as in what is greatest, 
in what appears to be insignificant as well as in what 
is seen to be sublime, in what is thought to be useless 
as well as in what is known to be necessary. 

From a particle of dust dancing in the air to the enor- 
mous mass of the majestic sun that rules the heavens, 
from a drop of dew resting upon a blade of grass to the 
ceaseless throbbing of the boundless ocean, from the 
microbe to the mountain, from the snowflake to the 
avalanche, from the trembling flower to the gigantic 
forest, from the fluttering of a leaf to the rocking of an 
earthquake, from an imponderable atom of invisible 
ether to the endless expanse flashing with the un- 
imaginable motion and eloquent with the unimaginable 
magnitude of the unknowable universe of stars, there 
is nothing that does not act as it is fitted to act, there 
is nothing that does not work as it is meant to work, 
there is nothing but is what it ought to be, there is 
nothing but has its own worth. In all things material 
there is an impulse identical with its own nature, 
characteristic of its own kind, the impulse of its work 
towards its worth. 

Now mark this well; that impulse has its purpose, 
a purpose higher than itself. Each single atom grips 
each other atom with ceaseless, resistless, irrevocable 
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clasp to build up the solid earth. Each element, 
with eddying action and reaction of other elements, 
with linked affinity or dislinked shock of kindred or 
adverse energy, holds the ocean within its bounds 
yet stirs its depths to freshening motion, piles up the 
mountain yet smoothens out the plain, calls forth the 
sunshine yet lets loose the cloud, works out its own 
worth with minute and patient yet with masterful and 
triumphant impulse, so that the worth of each shall have 
its own share in making the world of dead matter fit to 
be the home of the world of living things. Thus the im- 
pulse of lifeless matter is for the purpose of material life. 

In blind, unknown obedience to a law embedded 
in its essence, each particle of matter becomes a means 
subservient to a purpose outside and above itself, 
the law which is the purpose of a higher worth. ‘‘ For,”’ 
in the words of the sweetest singer of word-music, 
“not a moth with vain desire is shrivelled in a fruitless 
fire or but subserves some higher aim.”’ 


The worth of material life has also its impulse and its 
purpose. The impulse of dead matter comes all and 
comes only from within. The impulse of life towards 
its own worth comes from within that nature as regards 
its fundamental kind and essential character, but in 
the actual exercise of its action it is determined from 
without. Nature drives the dead element towards 
its own worth by dead force. Nature draws the living 
animal towards its own worth by living instinct.. Thus 
the attraction and repulsion of physical or chemical 
forces are replaced in living things by the attraction 
and repulsion of pleasure and of pain. Thus nature 
moves the animal towards its own worth by the pleasure 
which wins it to act in such ways as shall secure its 
well-being and the well-being of its kind; and nature 
deters the animal from what is adverse to the purpose 
of its being by the pain which accompanies its injury 
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or its death. Without pleasure the animal would not 
eat and its worth would be useless for its higher purpose. 
Without pain the animal would not shun its doom 
and its possible worth would perish. 

Here we must carefully analyse the exact way in 
which pain and pleasure move the animal towards 
its own worth. We know that the animal instinctively 
recognises what is pleasant or what is painful or by 
experience dimly associates pain or pleasure with 
definite things. But the worth of the animal is not in 
its pleasure. The worth of the animal is in its well- 
being. The well-being of the animal is the purpose 
intended by nature; although it is not the object 
sought for by the animal. But again, nature in order 
to attain its object appeals to the faculties of the animal 
by the bait of pleasure and by the deterrent of pain. 
For pain and pleasure are the objects of the faculties 
of the nature but not of the nature itself. The object 
of the nature itself is what is good for the animal from 
which pleasure will follow. The animal seeks the 
pleasure and nature secures the animal’s good. These 
ideas are of supreme importance. We shall have to 
recall them later on. 

Now with regard to material life, an important 
point to note is that the purpose of nature is not the 
good of the individual animal but rather the good 
of the species. Nature’s laws are universal, and there- 
fore they do not secure one definite animal against 
accident or death but they do tend to secure the well- 
being and preservation of its kind. Furthermore 
amongst the different species there is not only the action 
and reaction of living energy, but there is also a sub- 
ordination of the well-being of one species to the well- 
being of another species. Thus the myriads of the 
lesser fish that play in sparkling shoals upon the sunlit 
surface of the summer seas have, indeed, their worth to 
gain in life and energy, and their work to do in cleansing 
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the waters, but they have also as distinct items to meet 
their doom as the prey of the great ocean monsters 
whose office it is to keep the lesser fish from monopolising 
the salt waves. Thus too, the grass is not intended by 
nature to merely grow in tangled tufts and rot in fruit- 
less decay, but to be the pasture land where the deer 
may browse or the kine may graze, while, lest the deer 
should increase in useless herds they must become 
the quarry of tiger or of wolf. Thus again, the hawk 
and the eagle must live and their food is the flesh of 
the birds that look beautiful or sing sweetly, while 
these birds have not merely their pretty plumage or 
delightful voice but they have also their practical 
work to do in thinning the thick clouds of the flies 
that are the scavengers of the earth or in lessening 
the superfluous multitude of the worms that are the 
fertilisers of the soil. 

Here we may pause for an instant to answer some 
whimsical murmurings of eccentric atheists who rail 
against the cruelty of pain. In the first place, pain 
is as intimately involved as pleasure in the possibility 
of animal life. It is as natural and as essential a 
condition for the animal’s well-being as is pleasure. 
In the second place, it is not always those that 
scream loudest who suffer most. In the third place, 
there is no real pain without feeling, and conscious- 
ness is an essential condition for feeling. Now the 
consciousness of the brute is as incomparably inferior 
to the consciousness of the man as instinct is inferior 
to intellect. However, as a matter of fact, pain and 
pleasure not merely tend to work out the good of the 
individual animal, and more directly to work out the 
good of the species, but they also work out that balance 
between the different kinds of living things which is 
needed for the befitting order of the material world. 
Wherefore as the purpose of the world of dead matter 
is that it become a means towards the worth of the 
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world of vegetation, and as the purpose of the world of 
vegetation is that it become a means towards the worth 
of the world of animal life, so the purpose of the world of 
animal life is that it should crown and complete those lesser 
kinds of worth in order that they all become a means 
towards a worth that is higher and nobler still. This 
is the worth and purpose of the whole material universe. 


The worth of the material universe is based upon. 
the worth of each material thing of which it is composed. 
It is further elevated and perfected by the added worth 
of all. But, its own special worth is not merely in the 
collection or gathering together of each and all of its 
individual units but in what is outside and above all 
that namely, in the order which embraces and regulates 
and unifies them all into the one supreme purpose 
of the material world. I am afraid that I may be 
wearying your attention with these abstract thoughts. 
We will try to make them clear by a practical com- 
parison. We will play a game of chess. First we have 
our chess-board. What is it made of? Oak? Elm? 
Ash? Ivory? Whatever it be, it is not the same 
kind of thing as is any other different chess-board. 
Oak is not, nor can it be, elm; much less can it be 
ivory. These materials are irremediably different, 
and wherever they came from or however they are 
made, they are different kinds of thing. You may say 
that it is their nature to be different. That is quite 
true, and that is quite what I want you to notice. They 
are different kinds of thing and they cannot be other 
than different kinds of thing and they must have come 
from different causes, and those different causes, as far 
as matter can go, cannot but be different causes. Now 
think of our men on the chess-board. They are different. 
They are differently moulded. What made them 
different ? Mind. What decided that there should be 
pawns and bishops and knights and castles, and that 
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each of these should have its different function? Mind. 
In the actual game, what decides the actual moves that 
are made and the actual winning of the game when you 
have checkmated me? Mind. Now order is defined to 
be “the direction of means towards an end.” That is the 
exclusive domain of mind. The carrying out of that order 
may be unconscious or even inanimate, but the direction 
must come from a cause that is intelligent, for intelligence 
alone can foresee the end to be attained and mould or 
shape or move the means towards its attainment. 

The actual means may have their impulse towards that 
end impressed within their very nature, or this impulse 
may be superadded to their natural bent. If this impulse 
be superadded to their natural bent, as when I move my 
knight upon the chess-board to capture your bishop, this 
order is more obvious to the outward eye. But if the 
impulse is identical with the nature of the thing, as in 
the soil to fertilise the seed, this impulse is more deep 
and more fully fraught with the proof of order to the 
understanding. But that order which means the placing 
of pawns and bishops and knights and castles at the 
same time and on the same chess-board cannot be 
explained by the actual chess-men themselves. That 
order comes from outside the chess-men. Much more 
the ordered moving of the chess-men which results 
in my defeat and your winning of the game, is not the 
doing of the chess-men, but of mind. Now look at 
this fairly. All that order realised in the game of 
chess is infinitely less obviously the result of mind than 
is the order of the material universe. . 

In the first place, the impulse inherent in each several 
kind of thing towards its own worth makes it indeed 
a possible means towards some higher purpose, but 
that it is in fact an actual means towards that higher 
purpose is not the result of its own nature but the 
result of an ordaining cause outside itself and greater 
than itself. In the second place, each material kind of 
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thing while capable of development or of evolution up to 
a certain limit, requires for this outside conditions 
and causes which it cannot itself command. Thus the 
grass is meant to feed the cow and the cow is meant 
to eat the grass. But the cow can no more create 
the grass than the grass can create the cow. Now 
that marvellous presence in the same moment of time 
and on the same spot of. space of such innumerable 
multitudes of different kinds of things which postulate - 
but cannot create each other’s existence is accidental 
to each several individual kind. The combination of 
them all, with their mutual interchange of action 
and reaction, will produce order, but it is not the 
order which follows upon their co-existence and com- 
bination which we now wish to ask the reason of. 
Rather, we want to know the reason of their co-existence 
and existence in such kind, measure, degree as to make 
them the immediate cause of the order which results. 
If you suppose them to be in fact what they are 
and as they are without any further explanation, you 
are begging the question at issue. You cannot say 
that they are because they are. This is a consequence 
of their being actually facts, but not the cause of it. If 
you answer that this order of the universe which surpasses 
in power, majesty and beauty all the conceptions of the 
human mind, has been chosen, moulded and realised by 
a mind that is divine, you are giving an answer which 
is simple, straightforward, evident and complete. If you 
answer that the order of the universe is the outcome of 
chance, your answer involves a contradiction; for chance 
is the negation of order. Speaking accurately there is no 
such thing as chance. What is said to happen by chance 
is the result of the unexpected or unknown presence or 
absence of some particular cause; but this cause is not 
itself the result of chance, and when all the causes are 
considered which combine to bring about what happens, 
the result is the outcome of order. In other words, there 
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is really no such thing as chance. If you answer that 
the order of the universe has been evolved out of the 
potency of mere primitive matter under the action of 
mere primitive forces, you postulate an impossibility. 
As nothing comes from nothing, so an effect cannot be 
greater than its cause. Either in the potency of primitive 
matter there were the active germs or seeds of all things 
that are, or there was nothing more than the inert uni- 
formity of the simplest and most imperfect substance. 
In the first case those active germs or seeds of all 
kinds of power and perfection had within them the 
impulse of this very actual order which you have got 
to explain, so that you are only putting the question 
further back. In the second place you ask us to imagine 
that force can evolve out of a primitive substance 
something which was not in it either in fact or in real 
potency. Men do not sow pebbles in the field where 
they wish to have their potato crop, nor do they scatter 
dust where they hope to have their meadow. Science 
and common sense are at one on this point that nothing 
comes from nothing and that within the furthest begin- 
nings of what is evolved there must have been the 
different germs of the different kinds which will after- 
wards bear their own special sort of flower or of fruit. 
Nor can all the different forces of the universe develop 
out of the same inert and uniform matter other kinds 
of higher things than were already enfolded in their 
dormant energies within the apparent sameness of that 
first mud or dust. In one word, the order of the universe 
is the result and proof of an ordaining mind. This is the 
simple and evident answer both of the child and of the 
philosopher, both of science and of art, both of logic and 
of conscience. Eccentric atheists who want to deny an 
Omnipotent God have invented an omnipotent proto- 
plasm. But, the Omnipotent God is a known fact. The 
omnipotent protoplasm is another name for nothing. 
Repetition may be sometimes tedious, but it may 
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help much to clear our understanding. We will briefly 
put this argument into another shape. Suppose that 
you have a vast multitude of rows of pins, you may 
arrange them in any fashion which you may choose ; 
but that is not real order; for, order is ‘‘ the direction 
of means towards an end.” Suppose that you have a 
vast multitude of different things, each of which is in its 
existence and in its kind independent of each other, you 
may shape or mould or guide or direct them so as to. 
make them means for the actual attaining of a definite 
actual end. That is order. Now in the material universe 
there is the almost unending multitude of different kinds 
of thing, each with its inherent impulse and with its 
inborn energy. They are so chosen, so gathered, so 
unified, that they themselves with their resultant forces 
coalesce into the order, symmetry, power and action of 
this vast universe. All that postulates something outside 
and above, something that was before to give the im- 
pulse, something that was above to shape that combina- 
tion, something that is more than matter could be, 
something that implies, involves and proves thought and 
purpose, something that is mind. Now, a mind which can 
control the whole universe into order for the gaining of 
one supreme end must be a mind which is more than a 
created mind. It must bea Mind that is Divine. 

We must push still further into the recesses of philos- 
ophy in order to conquer the last position of Agnostics. 
To explain the existence and order of the universe 
they appeal to primitive elements or atoms and to the 
laws of nature. Now, on the one hand, those primitive 
elements or atoms did not come from nowhere nor from 
nothing. Each one of them is essentially transient, 
changeable, imperfect. They are all of them essentially 
transient, changeable, imperfect. The whole collection 
of them, even though you should imagine that it had no 
beginning in time and no end in space, is essentially 
transient, changeable, imperfect. The essential nature 
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of the collection cannot be other than the essential 
nature of its added units, for the collection in its reality 
is nothing more real than is the reality of its added 
units. Outside and above all that is transient, change- 
able, imperfect, there must be a reality which is of 
itself and by itself necessary, perfect, eternal, absolute. 
On the other hand, the laws of nature, considered in 
themselves, are no adequate explanation of the order of 
the universe. What are these laws of nature and whence 
do they come? They cannot come from the things which 
obey them. For instance, the law of gravitation does not 
come from the things which will exist a thousand years 
hence. The law of gravitation is now actually working, 
and those future things are at present only possible. Nor 
does the law of gravitation come from the things which 
actually exist. You must obey the law of gravitation but 
you did not make it. Nor was the law of gravitation 
made by the things which existed in the past. The law 
of gravitation was prior to all material things that ever 
were, and it was, is, and must be always independent of 
them. They obey the law. Hence they are not the cause 
or explanation of it. These laws of nature have an 
absolute logical necessity. They cannot but be true. 
Their truth is absolutely independent of existing facts. 
Existing facts are not absolutely necessary. If they exist, 
they must of necessity exist, but that necessity only 
follows from that ‘‘if’’ being verified, from that condition 
being fulfilled ; whereas the laws of nature admit no “if,” 
they require no condition in order to be true. 

Now an absolute logical necessity cannot arise from 
a necessity which only follows on an “if,” for this 
means that its necessity is only conditional and not 
absolute. Take a further step. Nothing can be real 
unless it be possible. Therefore the possibility of 
a thing is logically prior and presupposed to its 
reality. Therefore the order of reality presupposes 
the order of truth. The real order presupposes the 
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logical order. On the other hand, the logical order, 
in its turn, presupposes the real order. For truth is 
the mental reflection, the intellectual image, the ideal 
likeness of reality. Take another step. While the 
absolute logical necessity of the laws of nature cannot — 
come from the mere conditional necessity of the material 
facts of nature, it must arise from some real necessity, 
and this necessity must be proportioned to absolute 
logical necessity, and therefore it must be an absolute. 
real necessity. Thus our thought is logically forced 
from fact to truth and from truth to fact, from the 
absolute necessity of law to the absolute necessity of 
reality and from the absolute necessity of reality to the 
absolute necessity of law, until our thought comes at last 
face to face with the first truth and final fact, a reality 
which is of itself, in itself, and by itself an absolutely 
necessary law and a law which is of itself, in itself, and 
by itself an absolutely necessary reality. This is the 
absolute identity of absolute truth and of absolute fact, 
of absolute law and of absolute reality, in one absolutely 
necessary existing Intelligence Who is God. 

Scientists who pose as Agnostics are wont to veil 
the emptiness of their theories not only with the 
flowers of their very imaginative rhetoric but also 
with the incense of their very pious incantation 
“Exact Science,” and when the divinity of this fetish 
is called in question they appeal to ‘“‘the Nature of 
Things.” Now these material things which of them- 
selves have no cause and no reason are exactly what 
we want to find the cause and reason of. Nature as 
such is either a mere abstraction, that is to say, a real 
nothing, or it is an idea brought in by them to usurp 
the throne of the great Ordainer, Nature’s Lord, the 
All-Powerful and All-Wise God. 


Yet after all what is the use of all this material 
universe? Is there no purpose in it higher than its 
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own dead or dull or dumb worth? All that power 
means no more than a piling up or scattering, an arrang- 
ing or readjustment, a combination or disintegration 
of molecules or of atoms, a growth or a decay of tree 
or herb or flower, a birth or a death of brute or of insect 
or of fish or of bird. It is indeed all magnificently 
girded into unimaginable order. But what is the out- 
come of its strength or of its worth beyond its own 
self. All that energy is idle if there be no hand to set 
its service to minister unto mind. All that magnificence, 
that symmetry, that beauty is wasted upon a desert 
earth or empty air if there be no thought to reflect 
its meaning and flash its message to the great White 
Throne above the stars. All that music of the laughing 
brook or roaring river, of the slumbrous wave or of 
the chanting billow, of the unison of the insects or of 
the harmony of the birds, is without melody unless 
there be a voice which can translate its unintelligent 
accents into words that shall reveal, in the higher world 
of moral energy, order, beauty, the real purpose of the 
material world. All that material universe has its 
higher purpose in that it is made to be the workshop, 
the training-place, the pilgrim-home of man. This is 
the true worth of matter that it is a means unto the 
making of the worth of mind. This is the “can be” 
of moral worth. Stupendous in its strength, admirable 
in its order, bewitching in its beauty, this material 
universe appeals to us with unconscious warning, with a 
welcome to it unknown, both as means and message, 
both as type and teaching, both as help and solace, 
that we reproduce within the moral world of thought 
and choice a divine likeness of itself; a worth that shall 
not crumble with the earth nor fade with the stars, 
but that shall live in the rapturous repose that is ever 
active and in the rapturous energy that is never weary 
of the happiness of the Home of God. 


B 


II. THE WORTH OF MIND 
THE Mora ‘‘ OUGHT TO BE”’ 


WERE you, on a moonless but cloudless summer night, 
to contemplate the far-off, steadfast stars, while your 
faint fancy seeks to traverse the almost unending 
height which separates them from you, gazing in mute 
bewilderment upon the enormous masses of those 
terrific volcanoes that flash with unimaginable speed 
through the fabulous distances of their absolutely 
accurate spheres; or, were you, on a tempestuous 
night of winter, to be out, out away on the trackless 
ocean with only the maddened winds above, and only 
the maddened waves below, while the frail bark that bears 
you, flung up to the white crests of the savage spray 
or flung down to the dark depths of the opening chasms, 
groans and shivers and writhes like a living creature 
in agony under the titanic shock of the triumphant 
billows or leaps away in terror from the hungering 
grasp of the inpouring waters; were you, on a quiet 
morning of spring, to stand upon a giant peak among 
the Alps, looking up to the vast expanse of the deep 
blue heavens, looking down from amidst the white 
wilderness of solemn everlasting snow, over the sheer 
smooth glacier and the dizzy precipice to where the 
cities of men below gleam like little specks of pebbles 
upon the green or brown surface of the earth, knowing 
that, while everything about you seems silent as the 
tomb and still as death, this tiny orb of ours amid 
the wide spaces of the starry spheres is whirling round 
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and rushes along on its bounden path with a rhythm of 
music that arouses the admiration of the Angels ; or, 
were you, on a blustering autumn evening, to watch the 
glorious sunset that dyes the dull monotonous stretch 
of moorland to rich crimson splendour and _ paints 
the forbidding clouds of the day-storm with fairy- 
like tints of scarlet and russet and gold, knowing that 
all those vapours are only transformed to apparent 
winsomeness by shattered rays of light reflected from 
their crystals ; were you, on a calm summer evening, 
to pause near the tall white lily in chastened admira- 
tion at the exquisite curves and pearl-like purity of 
its flower, or to gaze with rapt emotion into the delicate 
petals and tender bloom of the rose, or were you, after 
harsh and gloomy months of the opening year, to wander 
along the pleasant path across the fields where the soft 
fresh breeze caresses your cheek, where the bright 
young green buds of the hedgerow and the merry 
smile of the wild flowers enamour your eye, where the 
fragrance of the may or of the meadow woos your 
senses to sweet repose and pure delight ;—surely there 
would dawn on your mind, with a vividness of wonder 
which words could not express, an idea of the strength 
and of the power, of the magnificence and of the majesty, 
of the grace and of the beauty of the material world. 
But, were your thought to enter into the sacred 
realms of the Spirit and wing its angelic way over the 
infinite horizon of its aspirations that outstrip space 
and outlast time; were you to follow the soaring of 
the soul to whom no created height is high enough to 
stay the upward impulse of its desire, or were you to 
shrink back from the abyss where that soul may fix 
itself in the eternal doom of a despair that cannot die ; 
were you, with instinctive and enforced reverence, to 
bow down in worship before a heroism that lifts itself, 
in sheer self-sacrifice, above all mortal gain or loss, 
above .all mortal wound or witchery, to the serene 
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atmosphere of a life that owns no allegiance except 
to truth and love, or were you to be captivated by the 
humble yet magnetic charm of an excellence that can 
transform the simplest details of an unknown existence 
into deeds so precious as to be more pure than diamorid 
and more rich than ruby ; were you to meditate upon 
the dazzling evidences to be met with everywhere 
even among the pilgrims of Paradise Lost, which prove 
that while there may be many whose aims are as mean 
as mud and whose hearts are as hard as stone, yet 
there are many within the inner shrine of whose motive 
there brightly burns an ideal which no created force 
can quench, nor created darkness dim, and a love 
whose tiniest throb cannot be bought by all the gold 
of all the earth; surely, then, your thought must 
recognise, with absolute and inevitable conviction, 
that the worth of mind is as far above the worth of 
matter as soul is above clay, as the immortal breath 
of God’s love indwelling within us is nobler than the 
mortal dross of its material home. 

In this lecture we will analyse the worth of mind. 
To this end we will ponder over, in the first place, the 
worth of moral impulse ; in the second place, the worth 
of moral purpose ; in the third place, the supreme moral 
worth of mind. 


In our previous lecture we have seen that everything in 
the material world has its own special kind, and that 
within each there is an inevitable impulse, suited to 
its own kind, towards the exercise of its own energy. 
Thus, the worth of each thing is in its being, and the 
worth of its action is in that it is befitting the nature 
which acts. This is true of all things, but, as we have 
also seen, while the impulse of dead matter towards 
its own befitting action is only of dead force, the impulse 
of animal nature towards its special action is not all 
from within, but is in part determined and directed 
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by instinct under the influence of the pain or pleasure 
which are the result of definite objects acting on it 
from without. 

Now, in the moral world, man is indeed moved 
by a fundamental impulse from within, but the actual 
direction of that impulse is determined by the know- 
ledge which comes from without to dower his mind 
and by the good which comes from without to woo 
his choice. Thus the moral worth of man is in great 
measure self-given. Thus, according to his own choice, 
a man may gain or he may reject his own worth. Where- 
fore, our first step must be to find a standard or criterion 
whereby to discern and recognise what is and what is 
not true, real, moral worth. This involves the idea 
of some end or aim which man must set before himself 
to attain. The mind looks out over the measureless 
expanse of things that are or may be real, and shows 
to the will what objects are or appear to be good and 
worthy of its choice. The will balances these various 
claims or charms, and makes its choice of what it will 
pursue or what it will labour to achieve. This is the 
end which the mind sees and which the will seeks. 
In order to realise this end, the will must take such 
means as shall lead it to that end if it already exist, 
or fashion that end if it be as yet unmade. 

Now amongst all ends which man may choose or 
follow, there must be one which is ultimate and supreme. 
That end is the end of his very nature itself. Man’s 
nature is not a useless, aimless thing in this universe 
where all else is made for the worth of its own kind 
and for the work of its own energy. Nor is man’s 
nature a thing of chance or purposeless accident. To 
man’s nature must correspond some special and supreme 
worth, and that supreme worth must be an end 
that is ultimate, beyond all partial ends, and, above 
all lesser ends, supreme. For reason must have some 
one end above all others in order to give unity to its 
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life, an end by which right actions shall be known and 
directed, an end by which the whole series and com- 
plexity of subordinate aims shall be brought into 
fitting harmony. As in art its one chief aim gathers 
and groups all lesser means and various details into 
becoming symmetry under what is higher, and shapes 
what is higher unto what is best, so in the moral life 
of man one supreme aim is needed in order to mould 
and fashion each and every human act unto the realisa- 
tion of one whole existence that shall be good and great 
and beautiful. 

Nor shall this supreme end fail of its accomplish- 
ment. No nature can of itself fail to reach its end. 
In mere material things indeed, an individual thing 
may fail to reach its end, not by reason of its nature, 
but by reason of its being subordinated to some higher 
kind so that through what is accidental to its nature 
its accidental failure subserves some higher worth. 
This cannot be in moral matters. For above the in- 
tellectual order there is none higher whose worth could 
indirectly frustrate the actual attainment of the supreme 
worth of man. Thus if man but rightly follow his true 
ultimate and supreme end, he cannot fail to reach it. 

The ultimate and supreme end of man, which nature 
sets before him as the bourne of all his life, is the supreme 
standard and criterion of moral worth. For this 
supreme end set by nature for man’s attainment is 
itself the full realisation and highest perfection of 
rational nature. Examine this more closely. The 
worth of an action is in its befittingness to the nature 
which acts. But every other befittingness is of a certain 
kind or degree, while that befittingness which directly 
and completely and thoroughly corresponds to rational 
nature itself is a befittingness which is supreme. In 
one word, man is meant by nature for something befitting 
his rational nature. This is man’s ultimate and supreme 
end. It is also man’s supreme worth. That supreme 
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worth is therefore the standard and criterion of all 
lesser worth. 

Yet that standard and criterion of worth which arises 
from the impulse of man’s rational nature towards 
his supreme end is vague, general; and common to all 
human acts of all men. It is only a universal and 
abstract rule of right. A more immediate and formal 
standard and criterion of moral worth is afforded by 
the consideration of the complete order of relations 
in which rational nature actually exists. For man is 
not only intended by nature to achieve his own in- 
dividual end, but, as he forms a part of the Universe 
and is a member of human Society, so is he intended by 
nature to act as such, and therefore to assert his mastery 
over mere material things and to give his help and 
sympathy to bis fellow-men. 

When rational nature is considered in reference to 
the different orders and various relations in which it 
actually exists, its moral worth consists in this, that 
its actions are so ordered by the choice of its own will 
as to consciously and deliberately reproduce in man’s 
moral life the fitting counterpart of the physical and 
social relations of his physical and social life. 

With regard to this, reflect that, on the one hand, 
human nature is very complex. It includes many 
different attributes, faculties, powers. Now each of 
these has its own special function, its own special object, 
its own special end, its own special worth. But, on the 
other hand, man’s nature is one, and its worth, as a 
rational nature, is in its unity. But again this unity 
is only possible amongst so many different attributes, 
faculties, powers, through their harmony; and their 
harmony is only possible through their subordination 
under one central and chief worth of that rational 
nature itself. Hence the worth of a faculty must be 
subordinate to the worth of the nature itself. Where- 
fore, in man, the worth of sight or of hearing, or of 
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appetite, or of fancy must be subordinate to the worth 
of his intellect and will. Thus the moral worth of 
man’s action is realised when that action tends to give 
or to gain, to make or to unmake, to intensify or to 
restrain, according as it ought to do, so as to be an © 
action befitting that rational nature considered in its 
completeness and in its unity. 

So far we have only reached a standard or criterion 
of moral worth which can decide in a general way the 
worthiness or unworthiness of human actions in the 
various exercise of their energies. We have yet to 
seek for the standard or criterion which shall decide 
the worth of each individual human action. This 
we recognise, in the first place, in the object towards 
which that action tends. What is the direct, immediate 
and inevitable outcome of that action? What does 
that action tend to do or to achieve? According 
to that direct and immediate object at which it aims 
the worth of that action shall be, in the first place, 
diagnosed, determined, specified, crystallised. Yet 
while the human will adopts, chooses, follows that object 
it may also have in view some other end or aim of 
its own. This will give another aspect to the moral 
worth of that action. In the third place, beyond 
the object which is aimed at, beyond the other outside 
end which may be also aimed at in the gaining of that 
object, there is the moral set of circumstances, which 
may indefinitely vary the moral attitude of that whole 
complete action as it must appear before right reason. 
Now if the object aimed at is befitting the rational nature 
which acts, that action is, in so far, worthy and right. 
If the object aimed at is unbefitting and unbecoming 
that rational nature, the action is unworthy and wrong. 
Should the man who is acting have some further end 
in view, that end will give its moral seal and stamp 
to impress its moral worthiness or unworthiness upon 
that act; further, the circumstances in which that act 
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Thus if the object aimed at be fitting and becoming 
to that rational nature, if the end aimed at in the 
object and also the end which may be intended to be 
realised through that object, be suited in right order 
to that rational nature, that action is still right and 
still more worthy. If the circumstances are such as 
thoroughly fall in with the right and befitting order 
which rational nature should aim at and which reason 
recognises and accepts, that action is thoroughly, 
completely, and absolutely right and good and worthy. 
But should the object be unbecoming or should the end 
aimed at be unfitting or should the circumstances be 
unsuited to what is right according to the right order 
of right rational nature, then that action is bad, wrong, 
unworthy. Thus, to use an old saying of the old wise 
philosophers who knew less chemistry but far more 
common sense than our modern lecturers, ‘“‘ bonum 
ex integra causa.”’ In order that a human act should be 
good, it must be right and good all round, but should it 
fail to be worthy either in its object or in its aim or in 
its circumstances, it is bad and wrong and unworthy. 

On a bright summer day should you stroll, in the 
early morning, through one of those old-fashioned 
gardens of the old homes of long ago, you might pass 
under the exquisite trellis-work over the central walk, 
where, in the light bright summer air, roses white and 
red and yellow peep at you from above and round 
about. All along your path tulips red and white, and 
pink and blue stare at you with great, big, beautiful 
eyes. Just near, little tufts of violets wait till your 
glance happens to turn towards their simple humble 
flower, while the gentle breeze bears you the pleading 
of their faint fair fragrance. Fashionable orchids or 
unhonoured cowslips are perhaps too far from you to 
attract your notice, but they and many another different 
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bloom and beauty bask in the merry sunshine, and only 
live in order to pour out lavishly all the wealth and 
all the worth of all their nature and of all their energy. 
Now each one of those flowers has its own kind and 
develops its own beauty according to its own kind, - 
and both itself and its action are its own befitting 
worth in the sight of all creation. So, in human life, 
each soul has, indeed, its own great impulse, which 
is the same in all, to be a worthy thing as intended by 
nature according to its kind, and each, according to the 
moral spot in which it has been set, and, according to 
the moral surroundings which enclose and help or 
hinder or encourage or combat its energy, lives out 
its right life, and according to the actual circumstances 
that determine its individual existence, it hangs upon 
the highest branch or creeps close to the earth, or it 
lets its loveliness be seen by every passer-by or it hides 
forgotten in some lonely nook. But all that is good, 
great, magnificent, beautiful as the garden, where each 
tree or plant or flower acts as by nature it is fitted to 
act, according to the right impulse of its nature, accord- 
ing to the whole set of relations which encompass its 
life, and according to the actual circumstances in which 
its actual, though maybe insignificant, existence is set. 
Thus, too, you, more beautiful than any flower that 
ever bloomed, more forceful than any sun that ever shone, 
will be worthy, in the divine sphere of moral worth, 
if you be true to the right impulse of your rational 
nature, if you live befittingly and becomingly according 
to the right order of those natural and social conditions 
which are around about you, and if in all the slightest 
circumstances which determine the details of every 
hour of your every day, your every act is suited loyally, 
truly, and thoroughly to these circumstances in which 
a power infinitely greater than your own has placed 


you in order that you may nobly gain and prove your 
own noble worth. 
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From beyond the horizons of ancient days nearly three 
thousand years ago there is borne to us an emphatic 
confirmation from the standpoint of pure reason and 
common sense of what we have just thought out. Of 
all the civilisations which have appeared throughout 
human history, not one has equalled that of old Greece. 
They were a people bewildered by the strange phantoms 
of pagan Mythology and saturated with the strange 
drugs of pagan sensuality. Upon them no direct rays 
of Revelation had shone. Yet their innate, natural, 
keen intelligence and straightforward reasoning lifted 
their great men up to pinnacles of human wisdom, 
and their sound sense enabled their great thinkers 
and their great artists to make their philosophy, their 
literature and their art the highest standards of human 
thought and human taste up to this very day ; nor shall 
their human standard in these matters fail to be the 
standard of ages yet to come. No philosopher since 
that Zenith has rivalled Socrates, Plato, Aristotle. 
Since then no poet has surpassed Pindar, Sappho, 
Homer, Euripides, Eschylus. Since then no orator 
has surpassed Demosthenes. Whatever is true or 
sound or beautiful in the Philosophy, or in the Litera- 
ture, or in the Art of Rome, or of Italy, or of Spain, 
or of France, or of Germany, or of England has been 
directly gathered or indirectly gleaned from the intel- 
lectual or artistic harvests of the Greek. That people, 
with a culture such as is now unknown, had so perfectly 
realised the ideals of reason in thinking, of taste in art, 
and of ethics in conduct that their ideal was classic, 
that is to say, they put before their thought one luminous 
idea, which they evolved, developed, perfected into a 
sublime unity in which every subservient harmony 
was so toned as to fit the one grand expression of the 
one grand ideal. 

Now the standard of the Greek, in moral conduct, 
was their simple, magnificent and final crystallisation 
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in one word of the supreme criterion of moral worth. 
That standard and criterion in moral worth was “ro 
mperov, the becoming thing, the fitting thing, the 
right thing to do. This may appear at first sight to 
be very profound and very philosophic and very — 
abstract. But if you think on it it is very simple. 
You can always know what is the right thing to do, 
because you know that your life has a moral impulse 
within it and a moral purpose above, and because you. 
know that in your actual circumstances you ought 
to do the “ right thing,’ and because your own common 
sense shows you clearly, unmistakably and emphatically 
that which is ‘‘ the right thing to do.” This is the 
moral ‘‘ ought to be.” 

That may appear to be only abstract theory. Come 
and watch how it works out in fact. You intend to 
dine. That is right, because your life is not of your own 
owning and you must in right reason dine in order to 
live. That is a right object for reason to aim at and 
for will to realise. Furthermore, you wish to invite 
a certain number of your friends to dine with you. 
That is a right object for reason to aim at and for will 
to realise. Besides, you wish this dinner offered to 
your friends to be the occasion of celebrating the 
marriage of some near relative. That is a right aim 
added to the object of your dinner. Beyond all this 
there are the circumstances that one of your friends 
has just come back from the War, and that another who 
was wounded has recovered his health. These are 
circumstances which enhance the becomingness and 
moral befittingness of your banquet. But if your 
dinner, which is the object of your choice, is an ex- 
travagant outpouring of costly wines whereas you have 
no money to pay your debts, or if your aim and end 
in having this banquet is to cajole a young millionaire 
into losing his money at cards after drinking too much 
wine, or if your banquet were held in the dining-room 
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below just while your mother was dying in the room 
above, this banquet would not be according to the 
Greek notion of “ro peor,” nor would it be according 
to universal human reason the becoming thing. It 
would not be according to the standard of worth. 

Even the plainest man can know what is the right 
thing to do under the circumstances because he knows 
what is becoming, befitting, to a rational man who 
uses his common sense. 


So far we have considered the worth of mind in 
its moral impulse of rational nature towards the gaining 
of its supreme and ultimate end and the realisation of 
its worth by the befitting exercise of its energy accord- 
ing to the order which reason recognises to be right 
as befitting the actual existence of each individual 
human life. We will now think of what that ultimate 
and supreme end really is whose purpose calls forth 
and crowns the moral worth of man. In order to make 
this clear we must examine and contrast the character- 
istic kind and nature of the twin faculties of mind and 
will. Mind is rather passive; will, active. Mind 
receives; will gives. Mind apprehends and draws 
knowledge into itself; will is expansive and goes out- 
ward with its love. Truth bears into the thought 
the active image of itself which the mind with vital 
response conceives, and brings forth the intellectual 
fruit of understanding. Thus the object whose truth 
illumines the mind is born within that mind to in- 
tellectual likeness. Now that intellectual likeness, 
living within the mind, offers to the will the good of 
that object in appeal for its love. If that appeal be 
so full and masterful as to respond to all the power 
of love within the will, the will cannot refuse its love. 
But if that appeal be only partial, if, while it has some- 
thing that attracts, it has also something that repels, 
the will is free, for it may either choose that object 
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on account of its attractiveness, or it may repel it on 
account of what it lacks. Thus the intensity and the 
scope of mind are the measure of the intensity and 
expansiveness of will. Thus, while nothing is loved 
that is not known, all that is known may appeal to - 
love. : 

Thus, as far as thought can travel, will can follow. 
Now thought knows no barrier in its flight towards 
truth. All that is knowable can be known by mind 
if only it be suitably set before its glance. Mind is 
made to know whatever may be true. It is not narrowed 
and confined, like sense-knowledge, to one or other 
special sort or kind of object. Sight is only able to 
recognise line or colour. Hearing cannot reach beyond 
sound. Mind can reach as far as any truth within the 
ideal order, and as far as any fact within the order 
that is real. The material faculties are limited within 
the bounds of their material objects. Mind is immaterial, 
and therefore has no limits other than those of the 
spiritual understanding whose object is whatever 
may be true. The mind is, indeed, in itself a feeble, 
finite faculty. While it is imprisoned in its clay body, 
it can only gather knowledge from the material im- 
pressions brought within its lower life by the action upon 
it of material things. But these impressions it re- 
cognises in its own spiritual way, and from their dull 
images and phantasmata discovers the intellectual 
teaching hid within them. This knowledge of the mind 
is abstract, universal, yet for that very reason it tran- 
scends all bounds of space or time. Thus the mind has 
no limit to its horizon. It can see beyond and through 
each finite thing. It can see beyond all series of the 
indefinite. It can understand that beyond the finite 
there must be the infinite, that beyond the relative 
there must be the absolute. With one superb survey 
the intellect, however feeble, can gaze upon the ultimate 
explanation of all that.comes and goes, of all that 
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moves and changes, of all that stops short in truth 
or fails in perfectness until it reaches the idea of 
ultimate, absolute, supreme worth. That understand- 
ing of the absolute and infinite brings the mind face 
to face with the underlying and: inevitable necessity 
of an absolute infinite reality, which is the only sufficient 
reason of all truth and of all fact. This absolute truth 
and infinite reality must be the true and full realisation 
in itself of all that is good and lovable. Now, as we 
know, where thought can travel, will can follow. Hence, 
beyond each partial good which comes before the choice 
of will, the will’s quest can seek to find some good 
that is not partial, some good that is without defect 
or flaw, some good that embodies all that is good, 
some good which is the only object that can stay and 
satisfy and complete and crown the soul’s desire. 
Such good is the will’s supreme object and ultimate 
end. 

The will must always hunger until it find in fact 
a good commensurate with the infinite object of the 
mind. Now this infinite horizon of the mind, this 
infinite longing of the will, arise from the nature of 
things, and therefore have their root and their reason 
in nature. Hence they are the purpose intended by 
nature to be the supreme worth of mind and will ; 
furthermore, this absolute truth and infinite reality 
which are identical with each other and identical with 
the one ultimate object and supreme end both of mind 
and will, are the Divine Being whom we adore as God. 
Wherefore, God is the ultimate and supreme end of 
human aspiration and of human hope, the supreme 
worth of man. 

Behold, then, the meaning of the true and real worth 
of mind! Feeble indeed we are, fretful with inward 
care, fearful of outward danger, with only sickly gleam 
to show our path, with only shifting sand to ground 
our step, with tempest winds to buffet our advance, 
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with tempest tears to undermine our strength, with clouds 
of clay pouring in upon us to materialise our fancy, 
with floods of mud uprising within us to materialise 
our feelings, with human selfishness, fraud and hate 
surging around savagely to break our will, with satanic ’ 
cunning, craft and spite stealing stealthily within 
to befool our mind, yet withal a divine spark born of 
the breeding of God’s love is kindled within our soul, 
and we look outward and upward, recognising the 
noblest ideal which Angel could aim at and yet the 
simplest end which man could choose, the worth that 
is close to our easy grasp while lifting us easily up to the 
highest heavens, our own glorious moral worth which 
is the becoming thing for reason to aim at and the right 
thing for will to do. No! No! we are not mere 
elements of matter, we are not mere animals of earth. 
We walk indeed upon the heavy soil and breathe the 
heavy air and look up towards the heavy clouds. But 
we are greater than all that. We have a divine call, 
a divine power, a divine truth, a divine love, a divine 
appeal—the call, the power, the truth, the love, the 
appeal of the Worth which is from for ever to for ever, 
our great good God Who with His own Worth will 
give to us the glory of His truth and the gladness of 


His love, through our living union with His own divine 
life. 


III. FALSE STANDARDS OF WORTH 
THE Mora “ OUGHT NOT TO BE”’ 


THouGHT, to be true, requires thinking. Some few 
truths are, indeed, so simple and so clear that, with 
the cloudless brilliancy of their own evidence, they flash 
at once upon the attentive mind’; but, as truth is more 
full in its meaning or more distant in its proof, so will 
it require that thought, in the unravelling of its reasons, 
watch every thread with careful scrutiny lest some 
warp of error enter, and that it unfold the whole web 
of its working with persistent vigilance, lest some over- 
sight or mistake should spoil, through one blunder, 
the perfect accuracy and unity of the whole. For 
error is infinite, while truth is one. Error may creep 
in at any point, at any moment, and even one atom 
of error is enough to poison truth. Much more when 
there is question of a whole system of truths that are 
interdependent upon each other, thought must follow, 
with absolute accuracy, each and every slightest bear- 
ing, each and every slightest action, each and every 
slightest effort, each and every slightest answer, or the 
whole system of forces will be unhinged, loosened from 
its one fixed point, and dash to disordered ruin. This 
requires very true and thorough thinking. 

Now the human mind is very feeble in its vision 
and very faltering in its movement. It must grope 
its way towards truth amid a darkness where the 
beacon-light of evidence is not always visible, but 
where false and changing gleams of error seem to show 


the safe path. Thus human minds must join hands 
33 
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in order that, should the reason of one happen to ship, 
the steady reason of the others shall uphold it lest it 
fall. Not even the greatest human genius, when only 
led by its own isolated reason, has ever reached the 
full truth of rational philosophy. No human philos- 
opher, who wandered alone with his own reasoning, 
has escaped from serious error which an ordinary 
thinker, who was helped by the sifted and tested teach- 
ing of many other minds, could easily avoid. 

Now we Catholics have a philosophic system which 
is the outcome of the thought and training of centuries 
during which great intellects were guided by Revelation. 
Hence we may safely and confidently examine the 
principles of men who were rather eccentric meteors 
of thought than reasoners trained in schools of common- 
sense philosophy. 

The old philosophers of Greece and Rome had their 
schools of thought, and the thought of the teacher, 
working upon the minds of the disciples, became 
gradually moulded and crystallised into a definite 
and complete system. Of all these schools the greatest 
was that of Aristotle. Aristotle was not the creator 
of his philosophy. From out of the intellectual chaff 
of generations of thinkers he had winnowed some 
sound, genuine grains of cemmon sense and right reason. 
These principles he evolved and moulded into the one 
greatest triumph of mere human philosophic thought. 
That was his true glory. That has made him for all 
ages the master-teacher of true and accurate thinking. 

During the infant ages of the Church of Christ the 
Divine message given to the Apostles was the 
only burden of their teaching. It had the Divine seal 
and stamp of Christ’s miraculous works, and it had 
also within it the Divine evidence of His truth. No 
mind that seriously and dispassionately examines 
the revelation given in Christ can gainsay its truth. 
That truth the Apostles announced with the authority 
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of their Divine Master. While the Church lived its 
own life within itself and was able to command the 
allegiance of its neophytes by its evident credentials, 
there was no need of argument. Christ told the Apostles 
to teach and to compel all men to accept His teaching 
through their word. For many centuries that good 
tidings went abroad, and the world bowed before it. 
During that period the Divine books of Scripture and 
the living traditions of our Fathers in the Faith were the 
supreme standard of thought and of conduct. 

But in later days, when faith grew faint and fervour 
chill, men even within the Church began to waver 
in their loyalty owing to the assaults of human errors 
crowding in upon them from without. Whereupon 
Christ’s Church, under the guidance of His Holy Spirit, 
looked for human help to bar the inroads of human 
error. She had her Divine philosophy in her dogma, 
but she now felt the need of a human philosophy in 
order to safeguard her truth against false teaching that 
attacked her from the standpoint of mere human 
reasoning. Her doctors took Aristotle, the philosopher 
of common sense and sound reasoning, as their hand- 
book to initiate their pupils into training for the arena 
of logical discussion. Aristotle had put together a 
good workable system of principles. In those days 
during which the first wave of what is called the 
Reformation began to sap the very foundations of 
Christ’s authority to teach and rule through His Church, 
a school was born of philosophic thought and training 
under the inspired guidance of holy and learned men, 
which reached its zenith in St Thomas of Aquin. 

Now this great school of thought had twin ideals. 
The first was the perfectly pure, simple, absolute truth 
of reason. The second was the simple yet artistic 
and scientific training of reason in order that reason 
should be reasoned out accurately and thoroughly. 
This gave birth to what is called the Philosophy of the 
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Schools. It was a superb idea. The masters and the 
pupils had before them all human philosophy, and all 
Divine Revelation. They began with the philosophy, 
and they treated it from the point of view of mere. 
human reason with naturally some outside hints and 
lights from the truths of Revelation. But the human 
philosophy itself was exclusively rational, and no argu- 
ments were admitted that were not arguments of reason. 
With the absolute reverence of Faith, they accepted 
the Divine credentials of Revelation, but into the 
teaching of it they introduced the most absolute perfect 
science and system of human reasoning. It was a 
Divine heirloom from Christ. It was a Divine system. 
It had its Divine synthesis and its Divine analysis. 
But all that needed, in order to approach the feeble, 
fickle, faltering minds of men, harried by errors of 
human foolishness, a method and a training which would 
enable the ordinary mind to steer its straight path 
through the shoals and sands of human whims unto 
safe truth. This meant the need of a system of reason- 
ing. This was given in the old scholastic logical training. 
Were a stalwart man untrained in fighting and armed 
only with a bludgeon to confront a youngster trained 
in fence, armed with a rapier, what chance could he 
have of victory? The scholastic method is one of 
absolutely scientific fence. It always keeps the argu- 
ment to the one issue. It absolutely sets aside any 
outside interference of side issues. It brings the whole 
controversy to one point. It keeps it on that point. 
It decides the victory of truth only by the evidence 
of the truth, which cannot be shirked or evaded, 
and must be admitted or unreasonably denied. This 
method of reasoning is absolutely simple and natural. 
It only means that you give a reason for your assertion 
or for your denial. But, in order to make things 
perfectly clear, it contrasts the reason which it gives, 
first with the subject of the assertion and then with 
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the predicate which is asserted of it. From that 
contrast it concludes that the assertion about the 
subject is either true or false. This method keeps one 
always to the very one point at issue. One cannot 
escape from that. One has either to admit or to deny 
what is stated on that one single absolute point. One 
may, indeed, and very often will, distinguish a difference 
in the statement and admit that it is in part true and 
in part false, but you and your adversary are at the 
rapier point and you must keep to it. 

To those who have had experience of both there is 
a strange contrast between the mathematical precision 
of the schoolmen’s logic and the woeful want of logic 
amongst most modern philosophers who, in their 
exposition of their ideas and in their random rendering 
of their arguments, float along on every wave of chance 
thought, or shift about with every varying current, 
and are carried away by every varying breeze of views 
or of opinions which may perhaps be near the subject, 
but are not absolutely on the real point at issue. 

Furthermore, and this fact is of supreme importance, 
the schoolmen formed, as their name implies, a teaching 
system which was universal in Catholic schools and 
which lived through centuries. Now, when we consider 
the magnificent matter about which they had to think 
and the magnificent method which they were trained 
to keep rigidly to in their thinking, and when we consider 
that in that vast multitude of masters and of scholars 
there were men of very different type and character, 
of very different birth and education, of very different 
impulse and opinion, of very different mental bent 
and moral sympathy, we cannot but recognise that 
the outcome of all this didactic tournament and logical 
fence must have been that weak or worthless arguments 
were overthrown, that flippant or foolish statements 
were swept aside, that error was pierced, and that 
in the end only the sturdy, unshakable, invulnerable 
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truth survived to triumph. That is the story of the 
schoolmen. 

Now listen to another story. A very clever man 
has read a great deal of modern literature on philo-- 
sophic subjects. He may have been at a university and 
attended lectures on such matters. He may also have 
chatted about them with other men. But he has not 
gone through any real mental drill, nor has he been 
long or rigidly trained to meet other men in close and 
connected reasoning. He is rather an amateur than an 
expert logician. In his thinking he is practically 
isolated. The opinions which appeal to his own views 
or to his own sympathies group themselves into a 
sort of system which he thinks will hold together. 
But he is not entitled to usurp the judgment-seat 
in his own case. Inevitably and unconsciously the 
innate feebleness of his human mind will have let him 
slip into some fundamental error, or will have failed to 
provide some essential safeguard of truth. His theory 
may find adherence. But whatever little golden good 
of truth may be in it has not gone through the crucible 
of other independent minds and is mingled with a huge 
mass of debased metal. 


Here I may quote Sidgwick (Methods of Ethics, 
Introduction): ‘‘ Whereas the philosopher seeks unity 
of principle and consistency of method at the risk of 
paradox, the unphilosophic man is apt to hold different 
principles at once in more or less confused combination.” 
“I hold that men, in so far as they attempt to make 
their conduct rational, do so, naturally and habitually, 
upon different principles and by different methods. 
I admit, of course, as a fundamental postulate of Ethics, 
that either these methods must be reconciled and 
harmonised, or all but one of them rejected.” ‘“‘ There 
must be one rational system of Ethics.” 


It is quite outside the scope of this lecture to give 
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an historical sketch of the origin or development of 
the different Ethical Systems. Again, it would be 
hopeless as well as useless to undertake the analysis 
of each of the individual presentations by writers, 
especially in England, of the Ethical systems which 
they adopt. The Anglo-Saxon mind is pre-eminently 
practical. That admirable trait has its drawback. 
The mind that is very much bent towards analysis 
and practice is apt to overlook or underrate synthesis 
and principle, which latter is fatal in philosophy. An 
evident consequence of it is that conflicting ideas may 
be appealed to in order to adapt one’s views to actual 
conditions, or that opposing systems may be adopted 
in order to overcome various difficulties which may 
arise when theories are confronted with facts. England 
has won many a war by “‘ muddling through.” Again, 
as in the question of Socialism, almost every English 
Socialist, from the man who calls himself a disciple 
of Karl Marx because he denounces capital to the man 
who calls himself a social democrat because he wishes 
to improve the condition of the poor, has a system 
of his own; so, in Ethics, one man may call himself 
a Hedonist and another may call himself a Utilitarian 
because the first looks to personal happiness while the 
second looks to universal happiness, although the first 
principles of each, if he have any, are conflicting amongst 
themselves but capable of being modified or ignored 
so as to fit in with the practical dictates of common 
sense. Wherefore, we will take the special specific 
axiom of each one of three paramount principles, 
and examine each without losing our way amongst 
the multitude of subordinate opinions and side views 
advocated in the lengthy catalogue of writers on Ethics. 
This is not to be misconstrued into a want of apprecia- 
tion of English mentality. A people, like a man, 
may have “les defauts de ses qualités,’’ but, while the 
individual will always have these defects, very many 
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men may have the good characteristics without having 
the shortcomings of their Nationality. 


It often happens that the analysis of opposite errors _ 
enables one to better understand the truth. The 
vividness of light and the exact forms or even details 
of the objects upon which it rests are made more 
manifest and more marked when set in startling contrast 
with the shadows of surrounding gloom. We have 
already meditated upon the meaning of worth, upon 
the worth of matter and upon the worth of mind. We 
have come to recognise that the standard or criterion 
of worth in moral matters is the becomingness or be- 
fittingness of man’s moral action in its relation to his 
own rational nature, considered in its completeness 
and in its unity. Our understanding of this will be 
intensified in its clearness and broadened out in its 
application when we turn to analyse the standards of 
human conduct which have been set up by false philos- 
ophers. They are chiefly three, for, under these, 
all lesser systems may be grouped. The first false 
standard is a sheer denial of moral worth. It sets 
up the appetite of the animal as a rule and motive for 
the reason of the man. The second false standard 
is a fallacy in fact. It sets up a consequence of worth 
as though it were its cause. The third false system is 
a mockery of fancy. It sets up a foolish day-dream as 
a measure and type of real life. 


According to the first false system, personal happiness 
is the “be-all” and the “end-all” of existence, the 
supreme and only aim of life. Thus, in this theory, 
no human act is in itself either really good or really 
bad, really right or really wrong; whatever is 
pleasant, and in as far as it is pleasant, is alone to be 
desired, sought for, and to the uttermost, enjoyed ; 
all else is of no avail. Pain is, above all, to be avoided, 
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to be lessened or to be cynically endured if it cannot 
be quite shunned. This principle that pleasure or 
happiness is the supreme end or aim of human life 
is also the fundamental principle of Utilitarianism. 
The difference between the two systems is that Egoistic 
Hedonism sets personal happiness, while Utilitarianism 
sets universal happiness, in the first place. Both 
systems ignore the use and worth of pain. But pain 
as well as pleasure is essential to the true good and 
excellence of our actual human nature, and it is often 
more conducive than pleasure to true happiness. 

With regard to the first principle of egoistic or personal 
Hedonism, we must carefully distinguish between 
different ways in which this standard may be under- 
stood. On the one hand, those amongst its adherents 
who admit the existence of God and the immortality 
of the human soul must logically also admit man’s 
moral responsibility, his merit or demerit, and a future 
final sanction. This would make their system, when 
rightly remodelled and rearranged, to coincide much 
in practice although not in principle with the system 
of common sense, rational philosophy, and Divine 
Revelation formulated by Christian Ethics. If, on the 
other hand, Hedonists, as is almost universally the 
case, deny or ignore in their theories both God and a 
future life, their first principle can only have reference 
to the supreme happiness which is possible in this life. 
Now no supreme happiness is possible in this human 
life. For supreme happiness would imply the absence 
of all evil and of all pain whether physical or moral 
and the thorough fulfilment of each and every rational 
desire. But this is quite impossible in the life of mortal 
men. Hence the supreme happiness of which Hedonists 
speak is the greatest prevalence practically possible 
in this life of pleasure over pain. Here Hedonists 
are confronted with a difficulty which they cannot 
overcome. 
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They assume that pleasures are commensurable and 
that pains and pleasures may be correctly balanced 
against each other. At the same time they tell us 
that the systematic pursuit of pleasure runs the risk . 
of defeating itself, and that the habit of introspectively 
comparing pleasures is unfavourable to pleasure. 
They cannot deny that any quantitative comparison 
of pleasures and pains is vague and uncertain, that 
it is different at different times, and that it is quite 
contradictory in different people. Some of them 
frankly confess that supposed commensurability of 
pleasures to be an unverifiable assumption. A fatal 
flaw in Hedonism is that it can give no definite rule 
whatever to guide the choice or pursuit of pleasure. 
That uncertain, variable and unverifiable rule which 
they do offer is only an objective rule, that is to say, 
it tries to regulate the choice of pleasure by the kind 
or degree of the pleasures themselves. But that objec- 
tive rule cannot really reach the Hedonist. His choice 
must be subjective, that is to say, he is to seek the 
pleasure which is greatest to him, the pleasure which 
he wishes most to have, the pleasure which is of the 
kind he likes best. If you picture an imaginary man 
of properly balanced impulses and of highly refined 
temperament, you may get him to act according to 
the Hedonists’ objective rule. But there are very few 
imaginary men living on this earth. An exceptional 
man may gaze with such intense pleasure and pure 
delight upon a lovely scene of nature while a gentle 
breeze caresses his cheek, while the fragrance of flowers, 
the songs of birds and the radiance of the sunshine 
enrapture his senses, that his whole soul becomes 
absorbed into an ecstacy which infinitely surpasses 
for him all the joys that are bred of the brute. But 
that joy is not only unknown, it is unimaginable to 
the crowd of ordinary men. To very many men that 
joy 1s empty and foolish. Another man may relish 
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the artistic dainties and choice good cheer of the table 
with such keen appreciation and with such cultured 
indulgence as to prefer his satisfaction of tutored 
appetite to all the joys which are considered higher by 
poets or painters or musicians or philosophers. 

You may say that he is wrong. He knows that he 
is right ; for, as his own pleasure is his own supreme 
rule, and as he feels, as he does, in eating, greater 
pleasure than in any study of science or in any accom- 
plishment of art, he is not a good Hedonist unless 
he loves a good dinner best. If you teach men that 
their own pleasure, and the most of it that they can get, 
is the only rule of life and that there is no other life 
but this life, they will reasonably set themselves “to 
have a real jolly good time of it” or at least “to make 
the best of a bad job.” Many of them will further 
tell you that a short life of intense enjoyment has far 
more charm for them than a long life of such common- 
place pleasures as are doled out and dulled by prudential 
motives. This sort of Egoistic Hedonism which puts 
before the individual his own personal and uttermost 
pleasure in this life as his supreme rule of conduct 
appears logically to justify, at least to men of coarse 
character and passionate impulse, a complete dis- 
regard for the ordinary laws of morality. This sweeps 
away every barrier against passion. It loosens every 
curb on animalimpulse. It makes the desire of the brute 
the only standard of human reason. Wherefore, as 
I have said, this system is a sheer denial of moral worth. 

We are not now speaking of men who fall away 
from worth through the mere frailty of human nature, 
who are swept along by the tumultuous surgings of 
passion or who sink into dark depths amid the in- 
toxicating fumes of sensuous delight. For, even while 
they sin, they know that they do wrong. Of them are 
true the words of Ovid: ‘Video meliora proboque ; 
deteriora sequor.” ‘I recognise and reverence what 
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is better ; I follow what is worse.” Thus, even in the 
wanton pleasure of their sin, there is a sadness. Under- 
neath the hot uproarious frenzy of their sensuality, 
there is a chill shiver of remorse; athwart the glare. 
and loosened licentiousness of their revellings, there 
flits the spectre of despair. They are poor sinners 
whom we should pity, but whom we dare not despise. 
We dare not act the Pharisee. We dare not be the 
first to cast the stone. We ourselves, in humble sorrow, 
confess our own guilt and pray to the great good God 
not for mere pity, but we crave His mercy. ‘‘ Have 
mercy on me, O Lord; according to Thy great mercy ; 
and according to the multitude of Thy tender mercies 
blot out mine iniquity.” May God have mercy on the 
poor sinners who recognise their sinfulness. 

It is otherwise with the philosophers who recognise 
no sin ; who, instead of moral worth set up a scientific 
standard of sensuality. This system is known by the 
name of one of its earliest expounders, the Greek 
Epicurus. Of him the Latin poet, Horace, with 
shameless effrontery, boasted to be an adherent, “If 
you wish to have a good laugh,”’ Horace wrote in verse 
to one of his friends, ‘‘come and look at me, a pig of 
the drove of Epicurus,” In this system the indulgence 
of the basest passion and the glutting of the most 
brutal vice are not indeed allowed to run riot; for 
that would interfere with their power of enjoying and 
thoroughly appreciating their pleasure. Rather these 
passions are carefully controlled and kept within such 
bounds as shall prevent their energy from being ex- 
hausted or their appetite dulled. Rather they are held 
in leash so as to keep the sharp fangs of their desire 
in healthful hunger until they can be let loose; and 
even then they are held back from such mistaken 
<< as would impair the future freshness of their 
greed. 


In the words of a French author, their pleasures are 
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“des vices savamment reglés”’ ‘vices scientifically 
trained.” Nay! they are artificially ordered, excited, 
_ stimulated, to the very verge of the uttermost in- 
dulgence both in kind and in intensity of passionate 
impulse and of abandoned purpose. Oh! woeful and 
most wanton, yet most wilful degradation of the man 
below the beast. When the swine are filled with food 
and satisfied in their desire, they wallow lazily in the 
mud and healthily grunt or snore while their gorged 
nature is using their food to build up their thick fat 
luscious flesh. But where the swine stop short, the 
Epicure goes on. His imagination is fired with lurid 
light to kindle new and fresh desire. His mind is 
made the slave of sensual appetite and set to use its 
intellectual sight and subtlety in order to discover 
or invent means and methods to arouse the cravings 
that are slumbering, to rekindle the flames that are 
flickering, to gloat over the debauchery that is complete ; 
his memory is the lurking-place of reptile crimes that 
batten on putrid horrors. We boast of the decorum, 
taste, and refinement of our Age; yet there are many 
men, and even women, who, with blunt defiance and 
brutal frankness, avow themselves to belong to the 
“drove of Epicurus.’” Many magazines and very 
many novels are besmeared with the disgusting matter 
of fashionable writers who employ the most brilliant 
flowers of rhetoric and the strongest incense of flattery 
in order to decorate or to disguise the moral evil of this 
philosophy. 

In order to remove the falsehood of these principles, 
we will use the clear sharp edge of reason’s knife. We 
will begin by giving a sterling and accurate definition 
of pleasure. Pleasure is ‘‘the vital satisfaction of 
desire.” In this definition there are three ideas which 
must be carefully looked at. These are, “ desire,” 
“ satisfaction,” “ vital.’”’ Take the first word “ desire.” 
Within that living nature there is a need, a want of a 
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certain kind of object suited to supply that want, 
and as this want is a living impulse towards that object - 
we call it appetite or desire. Now take that other 
word “satisfaction.” When that desired object has_ 
been gained, the appetite is appeased, the desire is 
at rest, for the living need has been satisfied. Now 
take the third word “ vital.” The impulse of the bound- 
ing river ceases when it reaches the deep abyss of the 
ocean. The impulse of the breeze stops when it is no 
longer drawn to fill the void within another atmosphere. 
Such impulse is dead and its repose is dead. In the 
animal world the impulse of its nature is living, and 
its repose must be also living, its satisfaction must 
be vital, that is to say, that satisfaction must live in 
conscious sense of actual feeling. 

Now mark well two important points. The first point 
is, that what the nature of the animal wants is the object 
itself which shall fulfil its want; but nature works 
through its different faculties and appetites, and there- 
fore, in order that the faculty may work towards the 
gaining of the object needed by nature, the appetite of 
that faculty is aroused, allured, captivated by the bait 
of the pleasure which it shall feel when its work is done. 
Now note the second point, a point of supreme im- 
portance. It is this. The object needed and gained 
by nature is the cause of the pleasure which results. 
The pleasure is the result and consequence of the 
object gained. Thus the nature of the animal needs 
food, and therefore its appetite hungers for food. 
It is the food itself which nature wants, not the pleasure. 
But it could not get its food without its appetite being 
set to seek for it. When the food has been got, nature 
has gained its needed object, and consequently its 
appetite is rewarded by the living repose and vital 
So which is the natural consequence and 
result. 


Now it is evident that an irrational nature cannot 
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consciously foresee and choose an end to be aimed at, 
and, further, select and take in order the means which 
shall attain that end. Blindly, unthinkingly, the 
instinct of the animal seeks its pleasure, but knows not 
the end which nature aims at in the gaining of its food. 
But reason, when it acts rationally, looks to the object 
itself which nature needs, and recognises that the 
appetite is only an incentive and the pleasure only 
a consequence of the right order of things which nature 
seeks to have observed. 

From all this it is plain that pleasure is not a standard 
or criterion of rational conduct. For, as pleasure 
is a consequence of the kind of object by which it is 
caused, it does not determine or decide the kind of that 
object. On the contrary, it is the kind of the object 
which determines and decides the kind of the con- 
sequent pleasure. You cannot know of what sort a 
pleasure is unless you know of what sort is the cause 
which gives that pleasure. All men admit, on the un- 
deniable evidence of common sense, that certain deeds 
are good, becoming, admirable, and that the pleasure 
which follows from them is therefore good, becoming, 
admirable; while certain other deeds are bad, un- 
becoming, disgraceful, and that therefore the pleasure 
which follows from them is also bad, unbecoming, 
disgraceful. In other words, it does not follow that 
an action is good merely because it is pleasant ; but 
it does follow that if an action is good its pleasure 
is good, and that if an action be bad its pleasure is bad. 
What is it which decides whether the action itself is 
good or bad? It is its object. If the object is be- 
fitting rational nature, the action is good. If the 
object be recognised by reason as unbecoming its 
rational nature, the action is bad. Wherefore pleasure 
cannot be a standard or criterion of rational conduct ; 
much less can it be the supreme standard or criterion 
of rational life, 
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This will be still more clear when we reflect that, 
as has been already said, pleasure itself cannot be 
measured or compared or classified into the order of 
its different kinds by the mere idea of pleasure. Were 
there only question of pleasures of the same sort, their © 
respective claims might be compared and adjusted 
by their intensity or degree. Thus the pleasure which 
a horse feels in eating oats is greater than the pleasure 
which he feels in eating hay. But how can you contrast. 
the pleasure which a man feels in eating a good dinner 
with the pleasure which he feels in the contemplation 
of a perfect painting, or in the ecstasy of a master’s 
music, or in the first sight, after long absence, of the 
faces of the loved ones at home? You may answer 
that these pleasures are different in kind, and that 
they are to be appreciated according to their less noble 
or nobler kind. Yes! that is quite true. But you 
have thrown up your brief. The relative orders of 
pleasure are not arranged by pleasure itself, but by 
another and outside rule and standard. They are 
decided and arranged, from the pleasure which is most 
angelic to the pleasure which is most devilish, accord- 
ing to the kind of the cause from which they come, 
according to the sort of object of which they are the 
result, according to the excellence of the faculty of 
which they are the right reward, and according to the 
nobility of the nature of which they are the lesser means, 
not the end, the after-eddies, not the great supreme 
tidal-throb of living worth. 

In order to avoid a possible misunderstanding you 
will observe that, while pleasure cannot be a rule or 
standard of the worth of human conduct, it yet may 
rightly be a motive of human conduct, provided its 
attraction be subordinate to the rule and standard 
which is becoming and fitting to rational nature, namely, 
that it be the right and legitimate result of what in 
moral conduct is itself good and worthy. 
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Here it may be desirable to mark the difference 
which there is between pleasure and happiness. 
Pleasure is the individual vital satisfaction of a 
definite desire: Happiness is the complete vital satis- 
faction of all desire. Pleasure is one vital act of one 
faculty. Happiness is the collection of all vital acts 
into the state of vital repose of the nature itself. Thus 
pleasure refers to an act or the effect of an act, whereas 
happiness refers to a state of the nature and all its 
faculties. 


The second false standard of moral worth on which 
I would fix your attention is a standard of far nobler 
order than that of pleasure. This system puts before 
us the evolution of our own thorough and complete 
perfectness as our supreme end and aim in moral life, 
and therefore as the supreme criterion of our moral 
worth. In simpler words these philosophers would 
make one’s own personal perfection the one highest 
object of one’s life, and therefore the rule and measure 
of whatever in one’s life is good. 

This system I have called a fallacy in fact. It is 
a fallacy because it puts things in wrong order, as 
it subordinates what is higher to what is lesser, and 
places what is least above what is best. It is a fallacy 
in fact because, while the order in which it sets 
things is wrong, the things themselves which it 
groups together in its supreme standard are realised 
in fact. Plainly, it gives the first place to personal 
perfection and the second place to the cause which 
creates that perfection; whereas the object or cause 
which creates perfection must hold the first place and 
the perfection created must take the second place. This 
might appear to be a mere quarrel about words, that is 
not the case. We will ponder over this. 

-The evolution of personal perfection, however high 
and noble, however serenely ordered and rightly aimed 
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at, however thorough and intense, leaves that measure 
incomplete, stretching towards some further bourne, 
lacking still the last fulfilment of its full desire. The 
perfection of human nature cannot consist in its 
outward actions; for their energy goes outward 
to give of their own good and only indirectly brings 
back harvest of good gained. Nor can the perfection 
of human nature consist in its own living acts which 
dwell within its own life as do the acts of thought 
and will; for the perfection of thought and will are 
not only measured but also gained by the truth and 
love which are the outside objects of their quest. 
Nor can the perfection of human nature ‘be realised 
within its own self as it is considered simply in itself ; 
for the perfection of human nature can only be evolved 
by the presence within it of a truth that can quench 
the thirst of its intelligence and of a good that can 
appease the hunger of its love. Now such truth and 
such love can only come from an outside object which 
is absolute truth and infinite love. Therefore the 
personal perfection of human nature can only be realised 
in the possession by knowledge and by love of an object 
whose perfection is infinite and absolute. Now such 
an object cannot be identical with the human soul, 
however evolved its perfection may be; for such an 
object can be only God. 

We may perhaps set this argument in a clearer light. 
However highly evolved man’s nature may be, it yet lacks 
more. The greater its perfectness, the greater also is its 
potentiality for something greater still. It cannot rest. 
There is still within it an impulse outward, onward, 
upward. Either, then, it can never reach the supreme 
object of its existence, the ultimate motive, end, and 
aim and purpose of its life, or it must find them in one 
supreme object outside itself but united to itself. Either 
it must travel for ever in useless search and purpose- 
less wandering, which is against the nature of things, 
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or it must be able to reach at last the final term of its 
need, the final fulfilment of its desire. Wherefore, 
while personal perfectness is a noble aim towards 
which to tend, a noble motive for which to act, a noble 
standard by which to judge true worth, this is only 
in so far as that personal perfection is measured and 
judged by the very object at which it aims, by the very 
worth which decides, measures, gives and crowns 
its own worth. Therefore the supreme standard of 
human worth and the supreme criterion of human 
conduct is not one’s own personal worth, however 
utterly this may be conceived to have been evolved, 
but it is the absolute worth of truth and love by which 
that personal worth has been evolved unto the living 
possession of that absolute worth by living, irrevocable, 
eternal and uttermost union with its own beatitude. 


A third false standard of moral worth has been 
elaborated by modern thinkers who call it Utili- 
tarianism. According to this theory there is no good 
except usefulness. Utility is to them the sole and 
exclusive measure of worth. It is the supreme standard 
of all right conduct. 

This must be understood in a sense which is intelligible. 
At first they seem to say that all things are only useful, 
that there is nothing good in anything beyond or above 
its usefulness, that the supreme criterion of good is utility. 
But above the supreme criterion of good there can be 
none other. Hence all things are only useful. Hence 
it logically follows that there is no good outside or 
beyond usefulness. Hence, again, there is nothing for 
which things can be useful. Hence all things are use- 
less. It is evident that this cannot be their meaning. 
What, then, is their real standard of worth ? 

Here we must briefly take notice of the singular 
opinion of a distinguished Catholic writer on Ethics, 
Father Taparelli d’Azeglio (droit Naturel. Paris, 
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Casterman, 1875). I call this opinion a singular one 
in the sense that its author is practically alone amongst 
Catholic philosophers in his theory, and also in the 
sense that this opinion is strange. Fr. Taparelli does. 
indeed put God as the Supreme Good, object, end and 
aim of human life, but he puts God as the one and only 
standard of morality, so that no human act has any 
moral worth except in so far as it is a means towards 
man’s supreme end. According to Catholic Ethics 
this latter statement is not correct. We quote St 
Thomas of Aquin: “Amongst things that are good 
there must be found some things that are good of 
themselves and in themselves, as are moral goods which 
are desired for their own sake though they should be 
also*means to some other end, because in every moral 
good Utility coincides with Morality except in the 
supreme end which is the end of all other ends and 
cannot be useful towards any further end.” (See St 
Thomas, 2 dist. 21, q. I a. 3, and 2 dist. 38, q. I a. I.) 
He puts this briefly and clearly in his Summa Theol. 
(I 2, q. 60, ad 3m). “Moral things are determined 
specifically,’ that is to say, as to their own moral 
kind and worth, “ by their immediate proximate ends 
not by,their ultimate end.” These principles of St 
Thomas appear to bear with them their own proof. 
From Fr. Taparelli’s opinion it would follow that no 
human act can be morally good unless it is directed 
towards God. Hence an act of generosity, for instance, 
would not be morally good if it were done by a man 
who did not believe in God or who did not actually 
or virtually refer his act to God. This cannot be 
admitted. 

But Utilitarianism, as it is now universally under- 
stood does not put God as its supreme standard of 
worth. Neither can it reasonably put mere utility 
the supreme standard of worth. Its supreme standard 
is Universal Happiness. Here we come across countless 
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different schools of thought, or rather countless different 
authors of systems of their own. We may broadly 
divide them into two groups. The first group would 
consist of writers like Berkeley, Butler, Clarke, Paley, 
who admit God, morality and the soul. The second 
group will consist of those who, like Herbert Spencer, 
are atheists and materialists. We will first speak 
about the theory of the first group, and what we say 
on this point will also bear upon the theory of the 
second group. We will afterwards speak particularly 
of Herbert Spencer’s system. 

With regard to the first group of Universal Hedonists, 
namely, those who admit God, the human soul and 
man’s moral responsibility, we may refer the reader 
to what we said above of those Egoistic Hedonists 
who make the same admission. The partial truth 
which there is in each of these systems might be made 
a means wherewith to reconstruct each system on right 
lines. Christian Ethics teaches that both one’s own 
supreme happiness and the supreme happiness of others 
are included under the supreme right moral object of 
man’s desire. 

Here it will be well to examine the fundamental 
principle of all Utilitarians. They hold that there is 
no worth in things beyond their usefulness towards 
Universal Happiness. 

As we have seen in our first and second lectures, 
there is nothing real that has not some good in it; 
for whatever exists is, in so far, good. Now whatever 
is good has in it some worth of its own. Again, if a 
thing had in it no worth of its own, it could not be 
of use to anything else, for it would be worth nothing. 
This is true of material worth. In a far higher sense 
it is true of moral worth. 

It will throw a vivid light upon the theories of many 
universal Hedonists if we reflect upon the motive and 
cause of their systems. We speak of those who are 
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Materialists. As they admit no God, no soul, no real 
morality, they must construct their ethics on materialist 
lines. To men who recognise that intelligence is 
something more than what Professor Clifford calls_ 
‘‘ Mind-stuff,”’ and who recognises that man is something 
more than what Herbert Spencer calls “a highly- 
differentiated portion of the earth’s crust and gaseous 
envelope,” it will appear an incredible contradiction 
that moral right and moral wrong should be applied 
to actions that are no more moral, that is to say, no 
more conscious or free than the action and reaction 
of chemical elements. Yet it is a strange fact that these 
authors do write as if they believed in what is ethical 
as above what is material. One of the best known 
of these writers is Herbert Spencer. He dismissed 
the idea of a Deity, as a ghost of ignorant fancy. In 
the stead of God he puts Universal Happiness as the 
supreme standard of life. Instead of morality he 
substitutes utility. In the stead of mind he puts 
a sort of moral sense or instinct developed by sense- 
perception of pain or pleasure, and evolved by hereditary 
experience. Herbert Spencer has endeavoured by in- 
defatigable but futile researches into the History of 
Religions to prove that the idea of God is not founded 
on fact. Those who wish to examine this theory for 
themselves might consult Driscoll, The Deity, Catholic 
Encyclopedia. I quote a few passages: “Many 
histories of Religion published in recent years are made 
up of hypothesis pure and simple, often far removed 
from the facts on which they are based, often absolutely 
arbitrary.” “The farther back we go the purer we 
find the notion of the Deity.” This contradicts Herbert 
Spencer’s theory of the evolution of that idea. “Mr 
Herbert Spencer’s ghost-theory is narrow, partial, 
and unscientific.” Herbert Spencer’s system is an 
attempt to apply material evolution to Ethics. He 
postulates that egoism evolves into altruism, and for 
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ground of that postulate he substitutes an imaginary 
man for the actual human nature which we know. 
We will briefly notice some special flaws in his system. 
He seems to agree with Bentham: “Everyone is to 
count for one and nobody to count for more than 
one.” Thus the happiness of A would be of no account 
if it were to clash with the happiness of X+Y+2Z. 
This would justify in certain cases suicide and other 
deeds which all men regard as crimes. 

To include the greatest possible prevalence of pain 
over pleasure amongst animals in the supreme standard 
of Universal Happiness, would render the killing of a 
chicken in order to eat it as immoral in kind if not in 
degree as the killing of a man in order to eat him. 

As a matter of fact, the pain and pleasure of the brute 
creation is subordinate completely as a means to the 
good and happiness of man, whereas the supreme 
happiness of one man cannot be subordinated as a 
means to any happiness of the multitude of men. 

In this system personal morality would not depend on 
personal will, but very much, if not altogether, on out- 
side accidental conditions. Herbert Spencer seems to 
suppose that what is desirable means always and only 
what is pleasant. That is not true. There are three 
different kinds of good in moral matters; first, what is 
right and becoming to rational nature ; secondly; what is 
rightly useful ; thirdly, what is rightly pleasant. Each 
of these different kinds of good is rightly desirable. 
Mark that Utilitarians substitute Utility in the place 
of morality, so that the good of any particular action 
is decided by them according as it is or is not a mere 
means towards Universal Happiness. Hence they 
must logically admit that there is no other end and 
therefore no other moral motive but Universal Happiness. 
Yet, with a strange contradiction, they declare that 
although Universal Happiness is the one supreme 
and only standard or motive of moral conduct, we need 
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not act from that motive in order that our action be 
morally good. But as we have seen they admit no moral 
end or motive but Universal Happiness. Since they 
expressly state that outside universal happiness all . 
else can be but a means at most, not an end or a motive. 
Mark that a mere means, as such, has no moral worth 
of its own. They say that we may sometimes act from 
the motive of the personal pleasure which that action 
brings, without reference to Universal Happiness. 
But to do so is to look at that pleasure as a motive 
of itself and in itself and not as a mere means, and not 
as a means at all. For. again and again, a mere means 
as such has no moral worth of its own nor can it be a 
motive of itself or by itself. Thus they are driven to 
allow that our practical standards of moral action need 
not be decided by the only standard of morality. In 
order to excuse themselves they say that if we were 
to act always from the motive of Universal Happiness 
we should prevent Universal Happiness. But a motive 
which prevents its own realisation is no motive. 

An evident argument against Utilitarianism is that 
happiness or pleasure, whether it be personal or uni- 
versal, cannot be the supreme standard and measure 
of moral conduct. You will remember that, only some 
moments ago, I pointed out that pleasure, and this 
is also true of happiness, is only the result and con- 
sequence of the gaining of the object which gives that 
pleasure or happiness. Thus the object which gives 
the happiness is really the object of our desire, and it 
is the object which decides whether the pleasure or 
happiness resulting from its possession be good or 
bad. This is exactly the point where Utilitarians 
make their mistake. Allow me to briefly recall their 
exact position. 

They are called Utilitarians because they make 
utility the supreme standard of morality. They are 
called Hedonists because they make pleasure or 
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happiness the supreme standard of morality. Hedonism 
comes from the Greek word which means “ sweet ”’ 
or “‘pleasant’’; and thus it has been applied both 
to the system of Epicurus, which puts personal 
pleasure as the standard of human life, and to the 
system which puts universal happiness as the standard 
of life. Both classes of Hedonists fall into the blunder 
which is familiarly called “ putting the cart before the 
horse.”” An action is not good because it is pleasant, 
but the pleasure is good if the action be right. Life 
is not morally good because it is happy, but if it be 
morally good it must in the end be happy. Hence 
pleasure or happiness is not the standard or test of 
worth, but worth is the standard and test of pleasure. 
Behold the fallacy of Hedonists! Because the highest 
happiness and the truest worth are inseparable they 
conclude that happiness is the standard of worth. 
No! Happiness is a proof of worth, as its result and 
consequence, not as its cause or criterion. Happiness 
is the natural and, in the end, the inevitable consequence 
of worth. Happiness is not creative of worth, but worth 
is creative of happiness. Therefore, again, pleasure 
or happiness is not the test or standard of good, but 
good is the judge and criterion of happiness. 

A second evident argument against Utilitarianism 
or universal Hedonism is that it has no practical 
standard whereby to distinguish between right and 
wrong. No ordinary man could possibly know whether 
this or that other particular action is or is not con- 
ducive to the universal happiness of all future genera- 
tions of men. As a standard of practical conduct it 
is beyond the wits not only of “‘ the man in the street,” 
but even of the trained philosopher. As end or aim 
it is vague and nebulous. As standard or measure 
it is variable and floating. It is illusive and intangible 
as guide or rule. j 

A third argument is that universal Hedonism is 
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theoretically unsound. Of this there are several 
subordinate aspects. The supreme end of man should 
be such as to be aimed at in the first place and above 
all else; it should contain within itself every reason. 
why anything in life should be aimed at. All other ends 
attract only by sharing in its attractive power. It 
is the measure and the rule of all lesser aims and ends 
and it determines their kind and quality. Now 
universal happiness does not exist either in fact nor 
even in the fancy of the man who acts, and therefore 
it cannot be a real end or practical aim. Nor is universal 
happiness the first or necessary end or aim of men, 
because even Hedonists warn us that we should not aim 
at it, but act from other motives. Above all, we must 
protest against one principle of Hedonists. They 
theoretically deny and practically exclude any real 
difference between right and wrong. Thus they make 
no moral difference between the most degraded scoundrel 
and the noblest hero. They say, indeed, that they do 
admit a difference. Their only difference is that the 
hero is useful and the scoundrel useless for something 
quite outside them both. They admit no inner difference 
of any real kind between them. But as long as there 
shall still dawn upon the human mind even the faintest 
idea of innocence or of honour, that one spark of spiritual 
splendour must abash and humiliate into silence and 
into shame those false prophets who dare to preach 
that in lying or in cruelty or in treachery or in other 
deeds of abominable guilt or of loathsome horror there 
is no intrinsic wrong, no innermost evil within its own 
self, no criminal kind of its own essential nature bad, 
foul, devilish. Dare they say that these deeds are 
blameless in themselves? Dare they say that these 
deeds have no stain within them, nor any stain upon 
them, except such outside shadow as may perhaps be 
cast upon them by the accidental fact that they are 
not useful for the pleasure of the multitudes of dogs 
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and cats, of snakes and tigers, of soulless men and 
soulless women who shall yet live upon this miserable 
earth? Dare they say that these deeds are not of 
themselves and in themselves, marked and stamped 
with a seal as black and as hot as Hell ? 

Another argument which proves that universal 
Hedonism is groundless as a theory is this. Their 
theory would render the supreme personal end of man 
a mere means towards universal happiness. But 
the supreme personal end of man cannot be a mere 
means towards any other end, because it is, by its own 
very nature, a primal, supreme and final end. An 
intellectual nature essentially includes an impulse 
and a purpose towards an absolute. and unchangeable 
standard which is absolute truth and supreme worth, 
whereas a mere means includes only a relative and 
changeable relation to the end from which it derives 
no more than a mere extrinsic and accidental deter- 
mination to a worth which is not its own, but only 
the borrowed reflection of outside worth. In other 
words, man’s lesser powers and outward actions may 
indeed be used as means for the gaining of some finite 
end, but his nature, his soul itself, cannot be a means 
to any end other than that which is supreme, for there 
’ is no order of things above the intellectual order where 
truth and worth have no rivals nor even equals; for 
they are absolute, immutable, supreme. 

We may flash the evidence of this argument directly 
against universal Hedonism. The supreme end of the 
whole universe is accurately and absolutely the same 
as the supreme end of each personal intellectual nature. 
For the supreme end of the whole universe is none 
other than the supreme end of the intellectual order 
of things to which all inferior orders of things are sub- 
ordinated as means. And the supreme end of the 
intellectual order is accurately and absolutely the same 
as the supreme end of each personal intellectual nature, 
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because the supreme end of each personal intellectual 
nature can only be the end and object which completely 
and thoroughly corresponds to the nature of mind and 
will. In other words, the supreme worth of man is in. 
truth and love; and it is on the attainment of that 
end that his supreme personal happiness follows. 
Thus, too, the supreme worth of the whole universe 
is in that all things work according to their different 
orders, kinds and potencies towards the supreme end 
of the whole universe, which is the supreme order of 
truth and love; and it is on the attainment of that 
supreme end or in subservience to it, that, according 
to the various spheres or degrees or possibilities of the 
different orders, universal happiness follows. 

Look at this matter from another point of view. 
There is no argument brought forward by Utilitarians 
that is not baseless. Their first argument is a misuse 
of the sacred Commandment, “ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” To this misuse we answer with the 
old proverb—‘ Charity begins at home.’”’ That little 
word ‘‘as”’ may mean either identity and absolute 
equality or it may mean only likeness and proportioned 
measure. Now we should love others with the same 
kind of love and wish them the same kinds of blessing 
as we wish for ourselves, but we may not love them 
with such identity of love as that which binds us to the 
essential good of our own personal nature. For all 
right love is founded on and measured by identity 
between the person who loves and the persons who is 
loved. Now physical individual identity is more real and 
close than the identity which is only a likeness in nature 
or in kind. You need not love an unknown Hottentot 
as much as you love your brother. 

The second argument is equally empty. They say 
that the ordinary principles of moral conduct need 
some higher principle to guide and determine their 
application. We answer, in the first place, by flinging 
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back their own argument at them with ten-fold force. 
The standard of universal happiness is such a wild, 
vague, misty idea as to give no practical guidance or 
direction. It needs other and practical principles to 
bring it near to practical moral conduct. In the 
second place, we answer that whatever atom of good 
there may be in the principle of universal kindness 
is contained already in accurate and practical shape 
and application under the moral virtues, and especi- 
ally under the greatest and highest virtue, Charity. 
In the third place we answer that in practical use 
our moral principles of conduct are absolutely perfect 
from their highest theory to their ultimate application. 
We repeat them again. The first and supreme principle 
is the ultimate and supreme end of human nature, 
and this decides and regulates all lesser principles. 
The second principle immediately decides and regulates 
in a more immediate and specific manner the right 
kind of moral acts. This principle is founded on those 
human acts in their direct reference to rational nature 
in its completeness and in its unity, according to the 
actual relations and circumstances in which it actually 
exists. The third principle further regulates and 
determines the right kind of each single individual 
moral act. It is the relation of that individual moral 
act towards its object, its end and its circumstances. 
No rule could possibly be more plain than this, or 
more practical. 

Their third argument is another misunderstanding. 
They say that the common good prevails over in- 
dividual good, and that therefore universal happiness 
is a higher standard than the standard of personal 
good. To this I answer, in the first place, that 
their whole argument postulates an unwarrantable 
supposition, namely, that in the intellectual or moral 
order there is antagonism between the common good 
and individual good. That is absolutely false. There 
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is no antagonism or opposition, or rivalry or interfer- 
ence between the supreme personal good or happiness 
of any or of all intellectual beings. In the intellectual 
order, the supreme good and happiness is the same 
for all, nor does the sharing in it by one or many 
diminish the share which each other one has. As 
knowledge is not lessened by being imparted to 
another, so love is not lost but rather intensified 
by being shared. These materialists do make such ~ 
dreadful blunders when they attempt to theorise about 
anything better or nobler than “the earth’s crust 
and gaseous envelope ! ”’ 

In the second place, in order to make quite clear the 
real meaning of that old axiom, ‘“‘ the common good 
prevails over individual good,” we will use the edge of 
the schoolmen’s logic. The common good prevails over 
individual good. This statement has many different 
meanings which we must distinguish and separately 
meet. The common good which is absolute and infinite 
prevails over the individual good. This I distinguish. 
It prevails over the personal good which is absolute and 
infinite: this I deny, for they are both the same. The 
common good which is not absolute nor infinite prevails 
over the individual good: this I distinguish. It pre- 
vails over the individual good which is personal, 
absolute and infinite: this I deny. The common good 
which is not absolute and infinite prevails over the in- 
dividual good which is not absolute and infinite: this I 
distinguish. If it be a matter of mere dignity: this I 
admit. If it be a question of preponderating right : 
this I distinguish. It prevails over or suspends the 
individual right which is essential or natural: this I 
deny. It prevails over the individual right which is 
not essential and natural: this I distinguish. The 
common good which is not necessary prevails over the 
good of the individual: this I deny. The common 
good which is necessary prevails over the personal 
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right of the individual: this I distinguish. The common 
good which is necessary prevails over the personal right 
of the individual when that personal right is of a higher 
order than that particular right of the community: 
this I deny. The common good which is necessary 
prevails over the personal right of the individual which 
is not of a higher order: this I distinguish. When 
that personal right of the individual, although not 
of a higher order, is yet of a different order, that is to 
say, of an order not intimately involved in an equal 
or inferior order to the right of a community: this 
I deny. The necessary good of the community prevails 
over the good or right of the individual when this good 
or right of the individual belongs to an equal or inferior 
order to that necessary good of the community, and has 
reference also to the individual good as this is a sub- 
ordinate part of the common good: this I admit. 

IN ONE woRD: That old saying is quite true when 
it is understood according to the laws of right logic. 
Jt is not true when it is illogically twisted. Hence, 
first, it is to be understood of a real and therefore 
necessary good of the community. Secondly, it is to be 
understood as contrasting the common good and the 
individual when they belong to the same order of right, 
and this would include the case when the individual 
good is of a lesser order than is that special good of the 
community, but it is not to be understood as con- 
trasting a definite common good of an inferior order 
with an individual good of a different and superior order 
of right. Utilitarians so twist the axiom as to make 
it mean that any good of a community, however un- 
necessary or even trifling, gives it a right to prevail 
over any and every personal right. From this it would 
follow that the common good which there is in making 
the doctors wise or in making the people merry would 
justify them in violating the right of an innocent man 
to his life. This latter consequence is inevitable if 
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the axiom is to be understood in the sense in which 
Utilitarians make use of it as the foundation of 
their system. These distinctions might be useful for 
Utilitarians to meditate upon. 


One brief glance will now enable us to recognise the 
characteristic error of each of these false standards 
of worth. The first false standard is that of personal 
pleasure. It is the old pagan code of sensual enjoy-_ 
ment, and it is still the code of our modern prophets 
of sensuality. It swings towards the base extreme of 
making the man nothing more than a refined brute, 
with new passions to stimulate and new desires to glut. 
Furthermore this standard subordinates all else within 
the universe to the personal indulgence of the individual 
man. The second false standard is that of one’s own 
personal evolution and development considered ex- 
clusively in itself. This second standard rests indeed 
between the two extremes, but it falsifies the true idea 
of one’s own supreme worth by identifying it with what 
is only potential within man’s nature, and by excluding 
the supreme object of human nature whose attainment 
constitutes man’s personal worth. The third false 
standard is that of universal happiness. This standard 
swings wildly and fatally towards the opposite extreme, 
It is a craze of modern dreamers who would merge 
the man into nothing more than a mere means to be 
made use of for the pleasure of the outside multitude 
of possible men and brutes. It leaves no supreme 
end or object which can constitute the own personal 
worth .of the individual man. He is no longer a man, 
but a mere unit of use for something else. 

Now we may set aside the second false standard of 
personal evolution, as it is rather a misunderstanding 
of worth than a denial of it. But with the clear, frank, 
irreconcilable verdict of reason’s recognition of truth, 
with the fearless, unswerving, unconquerable loyalty 
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of our soul to justice, we must condemn, denounce, 
repudiate those two vicious extremes which, in the stead 
of personal worth, would put either an animal or a 
nonentity. On the one hand we defiantly refuse to 
degrade the man to the level of the brute. Against 
their blind, dumb, dead idol of pleasure we set the 
living idea of honour. There is something as far better 
than pleasure as the soaring of thought is above the 
rotting of matter. It is honour. Honour counts not 
pain or pleasure. Honour looks to what is true and 
right, and “in the teeth of clenched antagonisms 
will follow up the worthiest till it die.” On the other 
hand we scornfully trample upon the craven falsehood 
which would seek to substitute an ignoble serfdom to 
the mere multitude of the personal freedom and 
personal nobility of the man. No! man cannot be a 
mere thing for use or pleasure. The only end and aim 
worthy of the unhesitating and uttermost allegiance 
of our mind, of the uncounting and whole-souled 
devotedness of our will, of the full and final service 
of our energy is the absolute truth and infinite reality 
of God, Who is the one and only object worthy of our 
aspirations, the one and only object that can give and 
complete our own personal worth, the one and only 
object in Whom alone through the union of unclouded 
knowledge and of eternal love we can find our own 
supreme and eternal happiness. 


We now come to a very pleasant part of our study. 
We will glean the truth which is to be found in each 
of the several systems which we reject. There must 
be some atom at least of truth in every error, as other- 
wise no mind could look upon that error as deserving 
of its assent. This sort of friendly criticism is most 
useful both for clearness and for conviction. 

With this view we will consider the place which the 
end and aim of human life must have in Ethics. We 
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are speaking of the end which Nature sets before human 
life, and of the aim which Reason ought to have in the 
conduct of its life. Thus the end and aim of human 
life are relative to each other as standard of right and 
standpoint of truth. The standard is objective; the 
standpoint is subjective. We are not now speaking 
of ends or aims that are subordinate, nor of ends or 
aims of individual actions, but of the end and aim of 
human life itself considered as one moral whole, and 
therefore of an end and aim which is supreme. 

The complete idea of an end that is aimed at includes 
three aspects. These aspects are called by the School- 
man, Finis qui, finis cui and finis quo, that is to say, the 
object itself which is aimed at, the subject to which that 
object is desired, and the possession or accomplishment 
by which that object is gained for that subject. Thus 
if you intend to make money, the money is the end 
which, you are the end to whom, the ownership by you 
of the money is the end by which, and in these three 
your complete end is reached. Take another example. 
You love a friend. The end qui of your love is the 
person whom you love, and, as your love is not mere 
selfishness, you love that person for that person’s own 
sake, that is to say, on account of that person’s own 
worth. Now to love is “to wish good,” according to 
Aristotle and St Thomas, and according to common- 
sense. But to wish good is to give what good one can 
give, and your very love itself is your “ first gift,” 
which is another definition of love. In your love and 
by your love and with your love you wish all other 
possible good. The jimis cui of your love is also in a 
first sense the person whom you love; for that person 
is the one to whom you wish good. But again, love 
seeks for love, and therefore you wish your friend’s 
love to yourself, so that in this way you are also and 
consequently the jfimis cui of your love. The finis quo 
of your love is “the mutual love as known and 
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accepted,” which is the definition of friendship, by 
which the complete end of your love is realised. If, 
however, your own happiness or pleasure is the first 
and chief object of your love, you are yourself both 
the jfimis qui and the finis cui of your love, and the 
person whom you love is only a means to your end 
and only comes under the finis quo. 

Now the first and supreme end and aim of human life 
must be the fundamental reason and highest exemplar 
of each other end and aim. For while a series in which 
the elements or units are accidental in their interde- 
pendence or order may be indefinite, a series in which 
the elements or units are essentially subordinated must 
have a first. Thus, while the place, order, or number 
of carriages in a train is not decided by a definite 
necessary relation the carriages won’t move without 
the locomotive ; the wheels of the locomotive are only 
moved by the movement of the piston; the piston 
is only moved by the steam; the steam must be 
generated by the fire. So, in a series of ends or aims 
there must be a first principle of action, there must 
be a first end and aim. What this first end and aim 
of human life really is ought not to be determined by 
mere empirical observation or argument founded ex- 
clusively upon it. For such empirical search must 
be in most part based upon subjective experiences 
and feelings which are not only endless in their subtle 
variety but also ambiguous in their elusive evidence, 
nor in such matters can any complete induction be 
possible. Rather that end and aim is to be learned 
from Philosophy, which goes to the primal root and 
reason of things. Now philosophically the end and 
aim of anything is decided by the very nature itself 
of that thing. 

What is there of truth in the system of Egoistic 
Hedonism ? We may push aside with silent contempt 
that sort of Hedonism which is merely animal. From 
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top to bottom it is vitiated by its first principle of 
sensuousness. But there is a higher kind of Egoistic 
Hedonism which is intellectual, and which in personal 
happiness includes what may be most admirable in . 
serene idealism as well as what may be most lovable 
in pure or generous conduct. Now it is true that 
personal happiness not merely may but does actually 
enter into the complete understanding and full accept- 
ance of the first end and aim of human life. It is 
further true that personal happiness follows as an 
intimate and essential consequence of man’s supreme 
finis qui, and that it is intimately and essentially inter- 
woven with man’s supreme jfimis cut and fimis quo. 
Wherefore personal happiness, as it is a consequence of 
right conduct, may not only be a right motive of action, 
but, as an essential consequence of the attainment 
of the supreme object of human life, it may be a supreme 
motive for desiring that end. Thus if Egoistic Hedonism 
would admit that the supreme standard of right moral 
conduct is the supreme good end and object the pos- 
session or attaining of which gives supreme happiness, 
this system would retain all that it can reasonably 
require and it would at the same time be set in more 
logical shape. 

What is there of truth in the system of Universal 
Hedonism or, as some prefer to call it, Utilitarianism ? 
This, in the first place, that universal benevolence 
is essentially included in the highest virtue of all virtues, 
which is charity. This system ought however to 
admit that as love is rooted in union or in likeness of 
nature, it will be greater where union is more intimate 
and likeness more near, and that therefore universal 
benevolence is not to flow towards each individual 
in mathematical exactness of measure but in pro- 
portion to each moral kind. The same charity loves 
God, oneself, and one’s nieghbour, but not in the same 
way. Again, Utilitarianism is right in maintaining 
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that everything is good in so far as it is aftmeans of 
attaining the supreme end and aim of human life, 
but it ought to admit that each thing has a worth of 
its own, and that each moral act that is good has its 
own moral worth. Wherefore benevolence may be 
nobly regarded as the supreme motive of life if it be 
understood as it has been revealed by Christ in the 
Gospels and in the letters of St Paul. But charity, 
although the highest, is not the only virtue. Each 
other virtue has its own special moral object, its own 
special moral motive, its own special moral worth and 
its own special moral merit. 

What is there of truth in the system which sets 
personal excellence or perfection as the supreme end 
and aim of human life? This system is right in putting 
the person who aims at supreme excellence or perfec- 
tion as the supreme end to whom that excellence or 
perfection is desired, provided it admit that the supreme 
end and aim which is desired is the supreme good by 
the possession or attainment of which that personal 
excellence or perfection is gained. 

To sum up briefly: I fear that dum brevis esse laboro, 
obscurus fio. But when dealing with truths that 
are fundamental one must draw very fine distinctions 
between the aspects or phases under which those truths 
may be understood or applied. Now the three different 
aspects under which the one idea of an end or aim may 
be considered appear to have been ignored or strangely 
mixed up together by many writers on Ethics, with the 
result that what is secondary or subordinate is con- 
founded with what is first, and that what is only a 
means or consequence is put in the place of the final 
cause. 


IV. THE COMMAND OF WORTH 
Tue Morar “‘ Must BE” 


NATURE never intended that man should be a slave. 
Freedom is our birthright. Freedom is the human 
heritage of our mastership over the material universe 
and of our nobility in the intellectual world. From 
this natural right it naturally follows that there are 
few things in life which we hate and loathe with such 
indignant anger and with such implacable revolt as 
the chains forged by the tyrant or the shackles worn 
by the slave. Against such grasp laid upon our birth- 
right freedom our whole soul uprises in measureless 
horror and deathless detestation. Yet this fierce 
impulse, born of our very nature, may, if not guided by 
reason, carry us too far. Our natural impulse, if 
left to itself, is inclined to resent all restraint and to 
chafe against all control. But truth must show the right 
path to tread, and love must lead our steps to reach 
what is really good. Thus our mind must accep: 
the ruling of reason, and our will must obey the law 
of the divine right of love. Wherefore, in childhood, 
the dawning thought first faintly recognises the dignity 
of duty, and the infant heart clasps to itself the beloved 
bonds of its mother’s tenderness and of its father’s 
care. Thus, too, the citizen understands that men 
are drawn by nature’s kinship and held together in 
one commonwealth by the close and consecrated ties 
of mutual help and mutual sympathy. For law is 
“a ruling of reason promulgated by supreme and right 


authority for the gaining of the common good.” Now 
70 
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becomingness of action in moral matters is an evident 
law of reason. But so far that is only a manifestation, 
or at most a recommendation, of worth. It is the moral 
“ought to be.” Is there any necessity involved in 
this? Is there any authority to impose that law ? 
Is there any command of worth? Is there any moral 
“must be” ? 


In order to clearly unfold the evidence of the only 
true answer to this question, we will proceed step by 
step to consider, first, the nature of the moral world ; 
secondly, the force of the moral world; thirdly, the 
mastership of the moral world. 


In the material universe each thing acts as it is 
fitted by nature to act; and to the uttermost of its 
energy. Yet that action is by nature directed, varied, 
shaped, stopped, or let loose according to the circum- 
stances or relations of the other elements and other 
actions amid which that individual element or action 
is. The waters of the river pause and congeal in 
obedience to the hard grip of the frost, and when that 
grip is relaxed by the tender breathing of the south 
wind they bound away in eager answer to the command 
of gravitation. Thus the power, the majesty, and 
the beauty of the material world arise from the absolute 
submission of each and every subject to nature’s law, 
so that they act or react, combine or disunite, conquer 
or are overcome, according to the right relations of kind, 
or of force, or of measure, or of degree, and all combine 
to make the one sublime unity of the whole. 

Now as each man is a part of the physical universe, 
he has his definite place in the midst of the surrounding 
relations of actual facts. He cannot but obey the law 
of nature as it is imposed upon him by those fact- 
relations. Thus the actual state of facts in which he 
exists decides the order of his physical life. Now 
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upon that order of reality, that order of physical facts 
and of their mutual physical relations, is founded, 
and from it is mirrored in the mind, the logical order 
of truth. Again, from both, remotely from the physical 
order of reality, and immediately from its logical 
counterpart as mirrored in the mind, arises the moral 
order, inasmuch as this physical order of fact-relations 
and their logical counterpart of truth, as mirrored 
in the mind, have their special appeal to the will as they- 
are or may be good. Wherefore as thought, which 
is a passive power of receiving light must, in order to 
be true, accurately reflect within the intellectual order 
the actual order of reality ; so, Will, which is an active 
power of deciding energy, must, in order to be good, 
accurately reproduce, within the moral order, the 
truths and facts of the two orders of mind and of reality. 
Wherefore moral worth consists in the reproducing 
by one’s own choice within one’s own life a true and 
faithful counterpart in moral things of those rational 
and real relations in which one’s actual life is set. 

In other words, the becomingness of moral worth re- 
quires that a man should act in moral matters in a way 
befitting his rational nature, and this means that he 
should reproduce in the moral order the becoming 
counterpart of those fact-relations which are realised 
in the actual circumstances in which his rational nature 
exists. Thus, for instance, as its parents have given 
its life to their babe, so are they bound to nourish, 
guide, guard and educate their child, while by this 
same fact-relation, the child is bound to render to its 
father and mother reverence, obedience, love. 

All this implies and involves the ideas of duty and 
of right. Right is a moral power which may not be 
resisted. Duty is a moral claim which may not be re- 
fused. These twin ideas of right and duty postulate 
and prove each other. They are correlative. There 
is no right that does not command a subject duty. 
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There is no duty that does not submit to its superior 
right. In the physical order right reigns and duty 
is loyal absolutely without resistance and without 
appeal. In the moral order this is also true as long 
as justice holds the scales. It is evident that when we 
speak of right or duty in the physical order, our speech 
is put under the form of metaphor, and expresses the 
right supremacy of one kind of material force whose 
action should predominate over the action of the 
inferior kind of force which must give way. This 
metaphor disappears when we speak of right and duty 
in the moral order; for in this order these terms 
must be taken in their strict and literal sense. But 
the metaphor may aid us to better understand the action 
and reaction of moral forces. These ideas of right and 
duty may be realised in different kind or in varying 
degree ; they may be kindred or they may clash. Two 
opposing rights may collide or two adverse duties 
may struggle to draw us towards opposing poles. 

In such conflict we may consider simply which right 
holds the supremacy of justice; for the duty which 
corresponds to it is paramount in importance. A right 
for duty o an inferior kind will cease, or must for the 
moment be withdrawn, in the presence of a right or 
duty of a nobler order. Should the conflicting rights 
belong both to the same order, the right which involves 
the greater necessity shall prevail over the right whose 
necessity is of less urgent need. Now the superiority 
or inferiority of rights or duties depends upon and is 
determined by the kind and importance of the fact- 
relations from which they arise and on which they 
rest. Thus the duty of a father to feed his child or to 
safeguard its health is more grave than his duty to give 
it pleasure, and a father’s right to the reverence, 
obedience and affection of his child is stronger than the 
right of a mere stranger. 

Now when we analyse those facts on which are 
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founded the relations of duty and of right, we pass 
from one order of things to another, from an order 
which is superficial and narrow to an order which is 
deeper and more universal, until we come at last to the . 
order which is first and fundamental, to the order which 
sis esential to the innermost fact and involved in the 
primal idea of our very nature itself. This fact is 
that our nature is not of itself, nor of its own making, 
nor of its own absolute ownership; and the first idea- 
which arises from that fact is the idea of a duty. No 
idea of right can arise unless it follow from and be deter- 
mined by that first duty. Hence our first right, as 
it is our first duty, is to reverence and obey and love 
the great Father of all from Whom we have received 
the heritage of His likeness inborn within our soul, 
a likeness not to be effaced or obscured but to be kept 
bright and pure and noble so that we be worthy of the 
son-ship of our eternal home. 

Further, the ideas of duty and of right are not only 
verified in the world of outward action or social inter- 
course, but much more are they realised within the 
inner world of thought and will. It is a man’s duty 
to curb and control his lower passions, even when this 
merely means their working within the secret of his 
own soul, so that they subserve the winning of his 
own higher worth ; as it is his right to be the moulder 
under God of his own excellence, and the arbiter of 
his own supreme destiny. 

Yet, so far, we have only come to that idea of right 
or duty which may appear to have no more power 
to impose itself than is afforded by mere becomingness. 
We must now enter into the realm where right reigns 
with actual authority and where duty must obey 
with earnest and absolute submissiveness. 


Is there any moral force within the moral world ; 
and, if so be there is, what is it? Here again we must 
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proceed step by step cautiously and thoughtfully. 
First of all I put before you a truth than which none 
other can be more evident. It is a truth which not 
only dominates abstract thought but imposes itself 
upon the most intimate practical conscience of the 
individual man. There is in every human mind a 
judgment which is practical, moral, inevitable, universal, 
affirming that certain things are not only morally good 
or morally bad, but also morally right or morally 
wrong. This is no mere question of what is useful 
or of what is pleasant. It is a matter anterior to pleasure 
or to usefulness. It is a matter independent of each 
and independent of both. They may or may not 
follow its behest, but they cannot define its kind nor 
fix its fate. We know, as every human mind has always 
known, now knows, and will for ever know, that certain 
things are morally, essentially, irrevocably right and 
bounden to be done, and that certain other things 
are morally, essentially, irrevocably wrong and bounden 
to be avoided. 

I say that this is a practical judgment, because it 
refers to a downright matter of fact. I say that it 
is a moral judgment; not in the mere sense of its 
being conscious and deliberate, but also in the further 
sense that it refers to, and explains, determines and 
defines what is right and what is wrong. I say that it 
is an inevitable judgment, because as no human mind 
can deny that two and two make four ; so neither can 
any human mind deny that certain human acts cannot 
but be right and that certain other human acts cannot 
but be wrong. This is no matter of taste, nor of 
opinion, nor of controversy. It is a matter of plain, 
undeniable, irresistible common-sense. Fix your earnest 
gaze upon this point. There is a measureless distance, 
an utter difference in kind, between what is merely 
becoming and what is not only becoming but also 
bounden. You will allow me to present this thought 
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to you under a homely guise. Should a young woman 
of delicate health and pallid features chance to take a 
fancy to a delightful green costume, while all her lady 
friends assure her that it is most unbecoming, what 
harm is there in her being allowed to follow her foolish 

whim ? Or should a young gentleman of diminutive 
stature and broad face decide to let both his moustache 
and beard grow to their fullest length, although his 
lady friends chide him for this unforgiveable mistake, 
why should we condemn him for preferring the unsight- 
liness of his appearance to the daily rasping of his 
razor? In each of these cases there would be an ap- 
parent ignoring of becomingness. But there is no 
moral fault as we must understand moral fault. All that, 
however regrettable it may be, is completely and 
absolutely outside the order of what is morally right 
or morally wrong. But were a miscreant stockbroker, 
spider-like, to draw into his thieving clutch the hard- 
earned savings of the poor old folk, and the scanty 
pittance reserved for the little orphan’s future life, 
or, were an unknown assassin to stealthily drop poison 
into the cup of the invalid, on whose money he can lay 
his hands ; or were a human demon to glide into the trust 
and confidence of an innocent girl’s love in order to leave 
her an outcast amid the social world ; would not this 
be a matter not of mere taste nor of mere becomingness, 
but a crime deserving of the absolute anathema of 
justice, a crime calling to Heaven for the stern and 
adorable anger of Him Who is not only the Supreme 
Judge and Arbiter but also the Supreme Avenger 
of what is right or wrong ? 

I say further that this judgment is universal. From 
the clever artist who dreams his beautiful dreams 
in his quiet but luxurious studio, to the dull waif shivering 
under an archway in the slums; from the war-god 
Kaiser who hurls on his ferocious battalions for the 
crown of despotism or the doom of death, to the little 
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girl who is weeding turnips in her bare feet and scanty 
clothing amidst the wind and wet ; from the millionaire 
who is too rich to be able to squander his dollars and too 
fat to be able to coerce his liver, to the starving victims 
of his sweating syndicate ; from the lonely widow whose 
life has been a holocaust offered in sacrifice for her 
brutal husband and ungrateful children, to the old 
bachelor whose heritage from his noble ancestors is 
lavishly but selfishly spent in the hotels or restaurants 
of London or of Paris ; from the lad who skips to school, 
to the patriarch who dotes by the fireside; from the 
saintly hero who immolates his life in an absolute 
martyrdom of devoted love for the betterment of his 
brother men, to the encrusted criminal who awaits 
in jail the just sentence passed upon his career of vice 
and horror; there is no single human mind which does 
not recognise that right is right and wrong is wrong, 
and that between right and wrong there is an abyss 
impassable, infinite, absolute. This is not merely the 
judgment of one, or of many, or of all men. It is the 
judgment of human reason itself. Whatever sophists 
may say or whatever cranks may pretend to think, 
this is a matter absolutely, utterly outside and beyond 
all yea or nay. 


Hitherto we have considered and we have recognised 
the fact that the reason of mankind admits a moral 
force obliging it to do what is right and to avoid what 
is wrong. We now ask ourselves what is the cause 
and origin of that moral ‘‘ must be.’’ There is very 
much more involved in this practical judgment, in this 
absolute conviction of the moral reason and sound 
sense of human nature than the mere fact itself. There 
is the reason of it. It comes upon us with absolute 
evidence and with impossible contradiction that we 
have no choice. It enforces its moral must. We 
recognise that there is somehow and from somewhere 
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a moral power which imposes our choice. We recog- 
nise, indeed, that this power does not interfere with, 
much less destroy, our physical freedom. It puts 
no handcuff on the hand, nor fetter upon the foot. | 
Around our body it binds no chain ; nor does it entomb 
our life within dungeon walls. We feel that we are free. 
Yes! free in the sense that we have the physical power 
to do what we know we must not morally do, and free 
to: leave undone what we know we must morally do. 
We are not morally free, for we know evidently, in- 
evitably, inexcusably, that if we do what is in itself 
wrong or if we leave undone what is in itself bounden, 
we do much more than if we were scant in courtesy 
or were to fail in thoughtfulness, more than if we were 
lacking in social observance or were indifferent to human 
fellowship, much more than if we did not aim at a high 
standard of conduct or abandoned a noble ideal. We 
know that we violate a duty. We know that we commit 
an offence. We know that we sin. We know that 
we transgress a law which is above our own human 
choice, and outside the realm within which our own 
will can reign supreme. 

Make special note of this point. All men recognise 
a moral must. From the beginning of the world until 
now, through every varying phase of human history, in 
every dark degree of human degradation, whether 
civilised or barbaric, in every sublime trait of human 
heroism, in every strange vicissitude of social, political, 
or individual condition, all men have been and are, and 
we know always will be unanimous on this one point ; 
—that in some matters the human will has no moral 
choice but must obey. A mother must not starve her 
child if she can feed it. No man may outrage a 
maiden’s innocence. No man or woman may tell a 
downright lie. Human reason declares that this is not 
merely becomingness. Human reason declares that 
even when it is a matter outside usefulness and outside 
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pleasure, even when it is a matter of mere inward wish, 
without outward expression or outward action, this is 
wrong and that is right; this is sinful and that is 
bounden. All this means the imposition of a moral 
force which leaves the will no moral freedom ; this is a 
moral law—this is the moral ‘“‘ must be.” 

Listen to the words of the greatest orator of old Rome 
and one of the greatest of her thinkers—Cicero. ‘“‘ This 
law is one which is not written in books but one born 
within us. It is not a law which we have learned, or 
heard of, or read about, but one which we have caught, 
drawn, imbibed from nature herself. To its ruling 
we have not been trained but fashioned, not educated 
up to it but impregnated with it.” 


The wantonness of some modern philosophers has 
denied the first principles of moral conduct, as their 
folly has denied the first principles of logical thought. 
But in spite of this decrepit modern philosophy human 
reason still holds that as in the logical order there is the 
absolute and inevitable necessity of the law of truth, 
so in the order of reality there is the absolute and 
inevitable necessity of the law of force. This absolute 
and inevitable necessity of the law of force is physical 
in the physical universe. It is moral in the moral world. 
This necessity in the moral world can only be a 
necessity that is moral, because human liberty is man’s 
birthright and essential to his dignity and to his worth, 
but, on the other hand, this necessity must be a real 
necessity, because man’s will must be efficaciously 
ruled and directed towards his dignity and his worth. 
Mark accurately what this must mean. 

There are two aspects of moral force, of moral necessity, 
of moral law. This force has its physical aspect and its 
moral aspect. Its physical aspect is this. As in every 
other kind of nature, so in rational nature there is a 
natural and inevitable impulse towards the end which 
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that nature needs, and this end is the one object of its 
existence, the supreme purpose of its being in the world. 
Now, whereas in lesser kinds, that end, that object, 
that purpose, is attained through absolute but un- — 
conscious obedience to physical force, in rational nature 
that end, that object, that purpose is attained by 
conscious and willing obedience to nature’s law. This 
is the moral aspect of the natural necessity which 
impels reason to act as it is fitted to act so as to secure. 
the right end and purpose of its life. But while rational 
nature is, indeed, impelled by nature towards its right 
end and object, that impulse is under the control of 
man’s free will in the actual carrying out of nature’s 
behest. For man is self-moved towards his own 
worth, wherefore he can either make his own worth 
the supreme aim of all his actions or he may wrench 
his aim towards what is false and wrong, but this is 
only done by frustrating the object of his existence and 
by rebelling against the right purpose of his nature. 
Thus before the choice of his physical freedom there 
are two alternatives, the one that he should aim at his 
own true worth, the other that he should abandon it. 
Before the choice of his moral freedom there is no 
alternative. He is under the moral necessity of reason’s 
dictate to accept and fulfil his duty, to obey the law 
of nature, to achieve, by the right use of his own power, 
his own supreme end in the gaining of his own supreme 
worth. In other words, reason recognises a want 
within its own nature which can only be fulfilled by 
the attainment of its own supreme object. Therefore 
reason further recognises that nothing in life can compare 
with that supreme object, and that its pursuit includes 
every other rational desire, nor can any desire be right 
which does not tend towards it. Therefore again, 
reason recognises that end to be necessary and con- 
sequently the means necessary for the attainment of 
that end to be also necessary. In this there is involved 
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the idea of an obligation which binds the will with the 
force of nature’s law. This is the moral “ must be.” 
This moral ‘‘ must be” may be said to be the outcome 
of the nature of things. That is indeed true, but that 
is not all. 

Dead or dumb things obey the laws that rule the 
lightning, or that ruffle the ocean, or that speed the stars, 
or that form the dew, or that let fall the rain, or that 
lift up the blade of grass, or that bow down the ripe corn, 
or that spread the wings of the bird in the air, or that 
move the fins of the fish in the sea, or that freshen the 
feet of the stag on the mountain, or that fatten the 
flesh of the kine in the field. All this energy is forced 
by the law of nature into the obedient service of the 
right order of the material world. 

But whereas, when we speak of the law of nature 
in physical things as in the law of gravitation, we are 
using the word “law” in a figurative or metaphorical 
sense, when we speak of the law of nature in moral 
matters we are using the word “law” in its own proper 
and exact sense. For law in its strict sense means 
“a ruling of reason towards the common good.” 
Now while we must admit that in rational nature 
there is an innate and inevitable impulse forcing it 
to strive towards the fundamental good of that nature ; 
for it is only in virtue of this fundamental impulse 
that will can choose or reject any definite good whether 
real or only apparent ; yet we must also admit that the 
forcefulness of this innate and inevitable impulse 
ceases to be physical and loses the power of coercing 
the will in its choice of the actual definite objects which 
come within its reach. 

But that is only when and only because we have 
now entered into the moral world where the power 
of dead law holds no sway, but where the nobler 
power of living law binds the reasonable will to 
bow to its command. Now this law of nature arises 
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from the nature of things, and as it is the living 
law of nature in moral things it must come from 
above dead things. Not only so, but it must also 
come from above the rational nature itself which it 
rules in moral things. Wherefore, reason is the herald’ 
or proclaimer of the moral must. Reason is nothing 
more than the herald. It is not the inventor, or the 
originator, or the framer of the moral law. Reason is 
not independent of it, nor can it change it. Reason is 
not the legislator, but the subject of the living law of 
nature. Further, law in its strict sense connotes two 
acts on the part of the legislator; an act of mind 
declaring and deciding the means to be taken for 
the reaching of the end which he has in view; and 
an act of will imposing upon his subjects a moral 
necessity to tend towards that end by the adoption of 
those means. Now the moral “‘ must be”’ is absolute 
and inevitable. Therefore it must be the law of a mind 
and will which can make an absolute and inevitable 
law. This mind and will can only be the mind and 
will of the Supreme Legislator, who is the great God 
and nature’s Lord. Wherefore, either there is no real 
difference between right and wrong, no real morality, 
no real moral law, no real moral “‘ must be,” no real 
command of worth; which is absurd; or that moral 
“must be,” that supreme command of worth, arises, 
indeed, from the nature of things and is heralded by 
reason, but it comes from God. 


That is the command of Worth. Understand well 
what obedience to that command must mean. 
Obedience to worth should not be the reluctant yielding 
of a slave, nor the grudging labour of a servant. It 
should be even more than the reverential submission 
of a child, more than the enthusiastic devotedness of 
a faithful friend. It should be such willing welcome 
offered to that command of worth as to make it enter 
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into the very will itself, so that it become its very own 
most intimate and beloved wish. Recognise to the 
fullest and accept to the uttermost your birthright 
freedom. But what do you intend to do with your 
freedom? Look straight and steadfastly at the one 
fact of all facts which dominate your life, the fact that 
there is above us if we would only open our eyes to it 
the glorious radiance of the Sunshine of God’s truth, 
and that above and around and about and beneath 
and within us there is the blessed fruitfulness of God’s 
love. Guard your birthright freedom in life and unto 
death ; and that you may guard it, put it under the 
command of your own worth, which i is the will of our 
Father Who is in Heaven. 


V. THE TRIUMPH OF WORTH 
THE Mora ‘‘ SHALL BE” 


WHILE we admire the becomingness of worth and listen 
to its command, we yet recognise that the human will 
is free. The beauty of virtue may attract, and the 
loathsomeness of vice repel; the moral law may pro- 
claim its mandate or promulgate its prohibition ; but, 
in the teeth of all the charm and force of justice, right 
and duty, may not the will remain rebel and defiant ? 
What is there to constrain its choice? In one sense, 
nothing. The will is free to flout the law. In another 
sense, to enforce the law, there is a fact inevitable 
in its reality, full in its justice, and final in its triumph. 
The moral law has its supreme sanction. It has its 
moral ‘shall be.” 


Nature brooks no disobedience to her law. All 
must yield to her dictate. Thus, for instance, if you 
are docile to her law of gravitation she will enable 
you to move easily or to repose gently. If you trans- 
gress her law of gravitation she will hurl you into her 
chasm or crush you under her weight. Nature always 
gives reward to those who reverence her law. On those 
who infringe her law nature always inflicts punishment. 
This is nature’s sanction of her law. As you are free 
you may obey or disobey her, but nature shall triumph 
intheend. This is not only true in the order of physical 
force; it is also true in the order of moral force. 
The difference is this: In the order of physical force, 
reward or punishment is evident, imminent, uncompro- 
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mising, inexorable, ruthless. Physical law never gives 
another chance. If you wander too near the brink of 
the precipice, you are straightway doomed to death. 
If you thrust your hand into the jaws of a machine, 
you are at once mutilated for life. In the order of 
moral force, nature begins with physical force; for, 
within your very mind and will she puts an inevitable 
impulse towards truth and good. Then she uses 
only moral force ; for, while she imposes upon you a 
moral obligation to do good and to avoid evil, she does 
not constrain your physical freedom. But, in the end, 
she uses the physical force of her sanction in order 
‘to secure both her moral and physical triumph. 

When a man does wilful wrong, that evil act does 
not pass away without leaving an actual impress within 
the will. Act after act of the same sort deepens that 
impression. An evil habit is formed, and grows and 
fastens until it is fixed and deep-rooted. It becomes 
a second nature engrafted upon the first. As evil 
is multiplied, so is its baneful bent intensified. As the 
perverseness of the will becomes more ingrained, so 
does the very primal impulse of that nature become 
more warped, more distorted, more defiant, more 
averse to good and more prone to evil. Its appreciation 
of worth becomes diseased, distasteful, hateful, and at 
last impossible. Its lust for evil becomes overpowering, 
drunken, delirious, and at last inevitable. It becomes 
itself an evil thing that has wilfully and finally fixed 
itself in evil. It has made itself into a weird, wicked, 
degraded, abominable profanation of its former self, 
utterly incapable of appreciating, desiring or possessing 
its own supreme worth, the one and only end and object 
that could gain its supreme love and give its supreme 
happiness. 

So, on the other hand, the will that loves and follows 
worth becomes more and more pure, more and more 
refined, more and more noble, more and more worthy. 
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Its impulse towards good becomes more and more sure, 
more and more unswerving, more and more infallible, 
and in the end fixed. Its movement towards worth 
becomes more and more swift, more and more intense, . 
more and more irresistible, and in the end final. Thus, 
in the end, the soul that damns its own life unto evil, 
creates its own Hell. The soul that consecrates its 
own life unto good, creates its own Heaven. 

That is the inevitable fact. We will consider the 
reasons of it. The moral law of nature must have its 
right and fitting sanction. Sanction, by reason of its 
Latin root means a rendering sacred or inviolable, a 
ratification by right authority. Wherefore, sanction 
is that which gives to a law its moral sacredness and 
its practical inviolability. Thus, sanction further 
means the actual approbation of good and the actual 
coercion of evil. This means that to merit there shall 
inevitably correspond reward, and that to demerit 
there shall inevitably correspond punishment. Hence, 
sanction definitely means the reward or punishment 
attached by the legislator to the observance or violation 
of his law. A sanction may be either perfect or im- 
perfect. A perfect sanction is one which is of itself 
a sufficient motive to constrain the will, to obey the 
law, even in spite of the greatest difficulties. An 
imperfect sanction is one which urges the will to obedi- 
ence, but is not of itself sufficient to effectually control 
the will under all circumstances. Now turn your 
earnest attention to the end and aim of sanction. It 
is a matter which demands close and keen scrutiny. 

Few matters relating to law have been so foolishly 
thrust aside or so falsely distorted as this matter 
of sanction. On the one side, sentimentalists, whose 
only idea of kindness is a complete condoning of guilt, 
shudder at the bare thought of any punishment of evil. 
On the other side, cynics rebel against all real law, 
rail furiously against any right to coerce the will unto 
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obedience. Neither of these classes of men can, however, 
get rid of the fact that nature imposes her sanction, 
and that the action of nature is the outcome of the 
“Right Order of Things.’’ What is nature’s purpose 
in sanction? for that end of nature is also the aim 
of all law that is just. There are ends and aims of 
sanction which are primal and essential. There are 
other aims and ends of sanction which are only secondary 
and consequent. Mark this clearly and emphatically. 
The primal and essential end and aim of sanction is 
two-fold. First, the efficacious controlling of the will 
by a motive that is of itself sufficient to ensure 
submission. Secondly, to restore the right order of 
justice when, and in as far, as it has been subverted 
or disturbed. The secondary and consequent ends and 
aims of sanction are three. First, to strengthen and 
encourage those who observe the law. Second, to 
bring back to due obedience those who transgress 
the law. Third, to deter those who might otherwise 
be inclined to violate the law. Thus sanction is the 
moral “ shall be.”’ 

Now it is evident that the moral law of nature must 
have its right and fitting sanction ; for justice demands 
that its scales be rightly, accurately, and to the very 
finest weight or atom balanced in absolute evenness 
of measure, and in absolute completeness of order. 
Therefore must reward or punishment be given in perfect 
proportion to merit or demerit. 

Now within the human mind there is an idea so 
instinctive, so spontaneous, so interwoven with its 
earliest notions of truth, as to be either part of its in- 
herited dowry or at least one of its most elementary 
judgments, the idea, which is an absolute conviction, 
that there is some power above it, however dimly 
known or faintly understood, which rules its life, guides 
its steps, and will, in the end exact a reckoning of its 
accounts, and condemn or bless it according to the merit 
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or demerit of its works. That definite yet dread power, 
that actual yet awful witness, that just yet uncompro- 
mising arbiter, that serene yet stern judge, that exacting 
yet equitable master, looms before the mind of man _ 
as an infallible truth, an irresistible right Who is the 
uttermost rewarder of good and the uttermost avenger 
of evil. That faint, far, dim, and misty idea is 
crystallised by the Revelation vouchsafed to men into 
the distinct presence, character, authority and judgment. 
of Jehovah. Now the Holy of Holies, without Whom 
there is neither real law nor true morality, must, by 
reason of His very holiness, love good and hate evil. 
But such love were not true and no more than a mere 
mockery, did it not bless good men with actual reward. 
Such hatred were only a phantom, not a fact, did it 
not punish the wrongdoer with actual anger. 

Furthermore, the law that moves and guides, and 
rules and establishes the accurate and inevitable equi- 
librium of the moral world must have an efficaciousness 
equal or rather superior to the law that rules the world 
of matter. Hence this law, in order to be effective, 
must put before the mind and will of man a motive 
thoroughly and absolutely sufficient to determine him 
to good and to deter him from evil. Such motive 
can be only found in the foreknown promise and after- 
fulfilment of the thorough realisation for the soul that 
has been just, of its own supreme happiness, and in the 
utter realisation, for the soul that has been rebel, of 
its own final doom. 


The moral “shall be” must be full in its justice. 
Justice means an absolute equality, not merely between 
thing and thought, but between thing and thing. The 
golden mean of virtue in other moral virtues consists 
in the right measure and befitting balance between 
the two opposing extremes, where the proportion of 
the object is decided by its relation according to 
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what is reasonable in the mind. Thus, between the 
extremes of avarice and extravagance, the golden 
mean in the right use of wealth is fixed by what. is 
judged to be broadly reasonable for such a definite 
man in such definite circumstances. But, in justice, 
it is not a question of what is merely reasonable to the 
mind, but of what is also real in fact. The scales before 
you must be accurately balanced with weight for weight, 
with value for value. Thus to a moral act is due its 
retribution according to the actual scale of its merit 
or demerit. Generosity or gratitude might give more 
than what is strictly just, as selfishness or meanness 
might give less ; but of that we are not now speaking. 
We say that strict justice requires a full and accurate 
rendering of punishment or of reward according to the 
actual kind and degree of malice or of worth. 

Now it is evident that any sanction of the moral 
law which may exist in this life is insufficient for full 
justice. Such external sanctions as are health or 
sickness, want or wealth, success or failure, are often 
common to the holy and the wicked. Such internal 
sanctions as are the loveliness of virtue and the loath- 
someness of vice, calm of conscience and remorse or 
shame are rather inherent consequences of vitrue or 
of vice than punishments or rewards, But all these 
sanctions are utterly beneath all right proportion to 
the nobility or depravity of a lifetime ; nor are they a 
sufficient motive to effectually control the will in days 
of great difficulty or of grave danger. Rather, remorse 
and shame tend to grow less as the guilt grows greater, 
and the voice of conscience is unheeded or unheard 
amid the whirl and din of the wicked world. 

Wherefore the real sanction of worth awaits man 
in the dread Hereafter. For man this future sanction 
must principally consist in the loss or gain of the funda- 
mental purpose of his life, the ultimate bourne of his 
being, the supreme end and object of his creation. 
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For it is proportioned to a good or evil life, and it is 
of itself a sufficient motive to keep the will within its 
duty. Again, as we have already said, a good or evil 
life is the actual moving towards and making of a com- . 
plete and final state of good or evil. Further, the gain or 
loss of man’s ultimate end brings felicity or infelicity, and 
these are the only sufficient efficacious motives in them- 
selves proportioned tothe fundamental impulse of the will. 

But even that future sanction requires something 
more for the fulness of its justice. Besides the loss of 
man’s supreme worth and ultimate end, some other 
and positive punishment is due to the wicked. Remark 
that in sin there are two different aspects of evil: there 
is the wrong rejection of the supreme purpose, end 
and worth of life, and there is the wrong turning towards 
created aims. Now nature ordains that on every 
action must follow a perfectly proportioned reaction : 
to the good, good; to the evil, evil. Hence full and 
strict justice requires that the sinner should not only 
lose the ultimate end which he has rejected but that he 
should also suffer some positive punishment for the 
positive abuse of creatures of which he has been guilty. 
Furthermore, the sanction of punishment should not 
only be sufficient of itself, but it should also be sufficient 
as motive to coerce the sinful will, and therefore such 
as sinners fear. Now the sinner does not fear the mere 
loss of his supreme worth nor his failing to realise the 
purpose of his existence, because he does not desire 
it; nay, he abandons it; he repudiates it.. Hence, 
there must be also some other punishment which he 
shall fear. Again, nature punishes the glutton or the 
drunkard not merely by not giving him health but by 
sending him positive sickness. In like manner, the right 
order of things demands that the sinner should not 
merely lose a good which he might have gained but 
that he should suffer a positive evil which he must 
abhor. As the good gain that happiness which is 
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consequent upon the supreme end which they have 
followed, and the supreme worth which they possess, 
so must sinners suffer that positive pain which is the 
essential reaction and result of their supreme rebellion 
against duty, and their positive usurpation of the supreme 
right that belongs to God alone. 

The “shall be”’ of moral worth must be final in its 
triumph. We have already seen that the just sanction 
of worth is only realised in man’s future life. We have 
also seen that this sanction, in order to be full in its 
justice and efficacious in its action, must include both 
the gaining of the object of man’s supreme worth 
with its consequent positive happiness or the loss of 
that object with its consequent positive misery. From 
this it follows, evidently and at once, that this sanction 
is absolute and final. Beyond what is ultimate there 
is nothing more. Beyond eternity there is no time. 
From beyond that final state in which the soul has 
fixed itself for ever in evil or in good, there is no coming 
back. One way or the other, it is all over. It is a full- 
stop. There is no further possible change for better 
or for worse. The soul’s life is thenceforth one full, 
complete, substantial moment that abides. 

Glance one instant more at the proof of this. There 
must be at last a definite and final triumph of right over 
wrong. The war between good and evil which has been 
waged during life must end with death. The battle must 
result in the defeat of one and in the victory of the 
other. Sin and Satan must be hurled to uttermost 
loss and endless Hell. The Thrones of the Just must 
be as unshaken, as secure, as unassailed, as unchallenged, 
as untroubled in their peace, and as brilliant in their 
glory, as the pillars of the Heaven of Jehovah. No 
lesser sanction could triumphantly rule the human 
will. Bad men would laugh to scorn a sanction which 
would mean no more than a period of detention. They 
would mock at the moments, however many or however 
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long, which would pass at last and leave their rebel 
and degraded souls side by side with the noble, 
masterful, beautiful souls of the Saints. No! No! 
right must triumph over wrong in the end, and for ever. 
It is the absolute and inevitable decree of justice. 
It is the sanction of nature’s inevitable and inexorable 
law, It is the “ shall be’ of moral worth. 


Stand now in thought as one day you shall stand in . 
fact face to face before the tribunal of the Great God 
Who will judge the living and the dead. Understand 
clearly, once for all, the meaning of life. Your life 
is in your own hand. It is given to your own keeping. 
It is left to your own choice. “ Before thee are set 
good and evil; towards whichsoever thou wilt, stretch 
forth thy hand.” You are the arbiter of your own 
eternity. You decide your own destiny. You fix your 
own fate. Not in blank terror, but with thoughtful 
awe, gaze upon the abyss of rebel angels and lost men. 
Gaze that you may learn true wisdom. That motive 
must not cast a gloom of horror upon your mind, nor 
paralyse your will with numb despair. That motive 
must not be first nor dominant in your life. But should 
an hour come of wild, bewildering tempest of tempta- 
tion, of black, fierce, passionate storm of evil impulse, 
let the vision of the Hell of the damned arise before 
you in ghastly warning to drive you back in fear and 
panic, back from sin, until the tempest pass and the 
storm is stilled, and the bright, exultant, glorious 
sunshine of God’s truth floods its rippling, laughing, 
happy rays round about you, while the great love of 
the great heart of the great Christ soothes your terrified 
soul with the touch of a mother’s tenderness, and calms 
your troubled heart with the power of a voice that 
commands the winds and the waves as He cries out to 
you, out over the deep, surging depths of the dangers 
of life, “‘ Be of good heart. It is I. Be not afraid.” 


VI. SAINT PATRICK 
A TYPE oF WorTH 


HITHERTO in these lectures we have pondered over 
those truths which are so high as to be the rule of all 
lesser truths that guide the moral thought of man, 
and which are yet so deep as to form the strong support 
of all lesser principles that uphold man’s strength and 
resolution in evolving the power, majesty, and beauty 
of the lifework of his moral worth. Now you will allow 
me to put before you a practical type of truth in thought 
and of worth in work. For this I will select an ideal 
such as must intimately fascinate your own personal 
aspirations, and a standard such as must intimately 
appeal to your own personal sympathies. 

The character of Christ, ideal standard of the Christian 
mind and heart, and the character of His revered and 
beloved Mother, who gives human birth to the divine 
light and love that quicken unto divine life the human 
souls who are the brothers and sisters of her eldest 
Son, “‘ first-born amongst the dead,” are the common 
heritage of all who have received the sonship of Our 
Father Who is in Heaven. But that universal sun- 
shine ‘“ which illumines every max that cometh into 
this world,” and that universal warmth which vivifies 
and cheers every soul that buds in fair flower and 
brings forth good fruit, may be better known and more 
dearly cherished when they are brought more near to 
us by their personal reflection in a personal type which 
is within the very home of our personal life. 


All the saints are types of worth. But as in the 
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material heavens ‘‘star differeth from star,’ so God 
in His wisdom has been pleased to set within the sphere 
of His supernatural firmament brilliant luminaries 
that reflect with characteristic vividness and varying 
splendour, characteristic aspects and varying phases of 
the truth and loveliness of the spiritual world. 

Amongst that glorious brotherhood of the saints 
all receive the homage of our reverence, and each 
attracts both the tribute of our admiration and the . 
humble offering of our affection. Yet, amongst them 
all, some have special titles to our honour and special 
appeals to our imitation. Therefore is it that I do 
not choose any other type of sanctity than that which 
appears to be the most intimate and personal to our own 
Irish Faith and Fatherland. 

There are types of sanctity that are heroic in their 
austerity, in their rigid renunciation of all natural ties, 
in their cold indifference to human feeling, as there are 
types of sanctity that are compassionate, condescending 
to human frailty, unending in their zealous commisera- 
tion for what is lowliest in natural feebleness, and for 
what is most abject in spiritual disgrace. But we want 
a type which shall combine, unite, and harmonise every 
varying ray of every varying colour into one white light 
of spiritual excellence so as to be at once a type both 
of what is most human in emotion and of what is most 
divine in holiness. 

St Patrick is a special type of that special worth 
which is in the admirable and intimate union of heart 
and holiness. The emblem which St Patrick bequeathed 
to Ireland—the shamrock—is emblematic of each, 
emblematic of both, and emblematic of the living bonds 
that bind them both together into his own characteristic 
worth and into the characteristic worth of the children 
of the land he loved. 

Our simple Irish shamrock springs from our simple 
Irish ‘soil. It will creep among the grasses of the 
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meadow or it will hide amidst the heather of the 
mountain, or it will show its tender green leaves to the 
wild birds that nestle by the brink of the bog, or it will 
smile at the children that play by the bank near the 
country cottage, or it will mingle with the mosses that 
mourn on the graves of the old churchyard, but it 
loves the dear land of its birth too dearly to leave it. 
If its roots be not fed from its own Irish clay it will 
wither. 

The human heart is simple. It is only a muscle 
which, with alternate beat and pause, drives the blood 
throughout the veins, or drains back the life-drops 
which the thirsty flesh has not sipped. But in that 
beat and pause there is the power of action and the need 
of repose, the giving of strength and the gaining of 
health which enable the body to be the living shrine 
of a living soul. There is much more. 

The heart is the emblem of all emotion that is human. 
It is the source of outwelling tenderness, and it pants 
for inrushing sympathy. Its love may be lavished in 
wasteful ways. It may linger amidst neglect, or it may 
creep still closer to coldness, or it may sweeten and 
brighten with its presence a nature that is as drear as a 
desert or a character that.is as hard as a stone. But it 
will not leave the human clay where the roots of its 
earliest affections were set. Its truest and tenderest 
fondness will still cling to the mother that bore it, and 
the living floods of its sympathy will always flow back to 
the heart from whom it first drew the blood of its life. 

Only a tiny green leaf, men call it a weed, which 
grows on a stem that clings so close to the soil as to 
fix fresh roots wherever it passes. It may wander 
where it shall be crushed, or where it shall starve, 
or where it shall be hid in the dust, or be besmeared 
with the mud. It is weak and wayward like a heart. 
But, like a heart, it has a meaning that is true and noble. 
It means all that is fresh and pure, and bright and warm 
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within the heart of Ireland; and the true meaning of 
the heart of Ireland is in its pure, sweet, chivalrous 
love for its own green isle, and in its tender, endearing, 
reverent allegiance to the faith of Saint Patrick. Yes! 
Yes! it is sad, but it is true, that the weakest thing in © 
human nature is the heart. But it is also true that 
out of that very weakness may be born a human 
love as innocent as any angel, noble, magnificent, and 
lovable enough to win the love of the Heart of Christ. _ 

Think of the power expressed in that little green 
emblem! It has been the cockade on many a hat or 
helmet in many a war of France, or of Austria, or of 
Spain, or of England, where the death-daring enthusiasm 
of Irish blood flashed through the foe with the strength 
and the splendour of steel. It has reposed on many 
a bosom of Irish maiden as pure as the dew that rested 
on roses, and as soft as the tears that fell upon sorrow. 
It has smiled in the rare sunbursts of national prosperity, 
and it has clung still closer to its darling Irish clay 
through the storms of Protestant bigotry and of 
Protestant persecution. 

It is still here, an emblem of Irish courage and of 
Irish faithfulness. It is the heart that makes the hero 
or the heroine. You may say what you like of the 
wilfulness of the human heart, of its strange feebleness 
against the appeal of beauty, of its strange surrender 
to the command of sympathy, and of its strangest 
powerlessness to refuse even the unworthy offering 
of the love of another heart; but you can never say 
enough of the power which is within a heart of lifting 
itself above the clay, above the crowd, above the value 
of gold, above the seduction of pleasure, above the de- 
lirium of ambition, up to the serene, unruffled atmosphere 
of a noble ideal, unto the uncounting heroism of a noble 
cause. Could you captivate some thousands of Irish 
hearts with a love like their shamrock, you might lead 
them triumphantly, as they have often been triumph- 
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antly led before, to the victory of the soldier on the 
battlefield, or to the victory of the hermit in his solitude, 
or to the victory of the apostle in his pilgrimage, or 
to the victory, which is perhaps the greatest of all, 
the victory of a love that is never known, but washes 
away the sins of the world with silent tears, and con- 
quers the hatred and despair of men or demons with an 
anguish that smiles and with a fortitude that weeps. 
You can never know the full meaning of the shamrock, 
for it embalms in its bosom the special character of the 
heart of the Irish Kelt and the special worth of the worth 
which won the love of that Irish heart for St Patrick, 
and which won the love of St Patrick for the kingdom 
of his love, his royal heritage, his own beloved island 
of the green grass and soft skies amid the caressing 
waters of the Western Ocean. 

The shamrock drinks the sap that feeds its tender 
leaves from the damp and humble soil. Human 
holiness to be true needs for the freshness of its faith 
and for the fervour of its love that it be nurtured within 
the human heart. The shamrock is not culled from the 
garden, but gathered from the field, and holiness is 
not a creation of art, but the child of nature. It is 
not the artificial and heartless Pharisee who is our 
type of worth; but it is our human and big-hearted 
apostle, St Patrick. Heed not those teachers of 
dark and dismal asceticism who revile nature in order 
to praise grace. If you crush the heart you kill holiness. 
Even under the Testament of fear, Jehovah pleaded, 
“Child, give Me thy heart.”” Now under the Testament 
of love, Jehovah is incarnate in Jesus, Who pleads, 
“ Come to Me, all ye that labour and are heavy burdened, 
and I will refresh you.” Furthermore, it is a trite 
axiom amongst theologians that “Grace does not 
destroy, but perfects nature.” Indeed, the greatest 
of theologians, St Thomas of Aquin, “the Angelic 
Doctor,’’ makes use of an expression so strong as to 
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appear at first sight to be strange. He teaches that 
“Grace is evolved out of the obedient potency of 
nature under the supernatural action of God’s absolute 
omnipotence.” Wherefore, without heart there is no 
true holiness. 

Holiness, to be thorough, must include an element 
that is divine as God and an element that is human 
as a heart. It must be Christ-like. You cannot now 
sunder Christ’s life in twain. ‘“‘ Christ dieth no more.” 
In order to explain to the child-like, yet warm-hearted 
and high-souled Kelts who crowded round him, the 
most sublime mystery of Revelation, the most adorable 
Trinity, St Patrick stooped to gather from amidst 
the grasses the simple three-leaved shamrock, and told 
them that the great God Whom we must adore is three 
Persons in one nature, as in this humble emblem we 
behold three leaves with the same stem. Now the Most 
Holy Trinity comes to us in the Incarnation of our 
human-hearted God, the Brother of our blood and 
the beloved Friend of our love. This our Lord Himself 
proclaims. Listen to those sweet, strong tones, thrilling 
with human sympathy, that fall from the lips of Jesus, 
Mary’s Son, with such impetuous power upon the deepest 
chords of human love as to make them vibrate with 
responsive affection for ever and for ever. Hear Him 
call aloud to you, “ Learn of Me, because I am meek 
and humble of heart, and you shall find rest for your 
souls.” Behold both the model and the motive of our 
holiness! It is the heart of Christ that wins our heart 
and makes our heart like His own. The sanctity that 
is unsympathetic is not the sanctity of Christ, nor 
of His glorious St Patrick, nor of His faithful Irish 
Kelts. 

Holiness must be true and thorough. It must also 
be devoted in life, devoted unto death. The holiness 
that is devoted in life must draw the warmth of its 
fervour and the vigour of its faith from the life-blood 
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of a devoted heart. That special kind of holiness which 
St Patrick planted in the fertile soil of the Irish Keltic 
soul is in that their most vivid faith and fond affection 
incline them to look most to those Mysteries and to 
lean most upon those motives which touch the heart 
with consecrating devotedness. Thus the one great 
central figure of all our faith is our beloved Christ 
in His most bitter passion upon His most desolate 
Cross; but, next to Christ, we turn to His sad, sweet 
Mother, most of all amid the tears of her dolorous 
compassion. Thus, too, in life we cling to those other 
loves which are blessed by God. As truly as the sham- 
rock withers when plucked from the bosom of its Irish 
earth, so truly will holiness pine and perish if it be 
plucked from the hearts in which the fibres of true 
and hallowed kinship or the tendrils of pure and hallowed 
affection have fixed their roots. If detached from the 
heart, holiness will die. 

True and thorough holiness is devoted unto death. 
The shamrock may be down-trodden under careless, 
stranger, or even hostile feet. Its thirst may be only 
refreshed by grieving clouds or mournful mists, but it 
will still bravely lift its bright leaves to catch the rare 
smiles of the sun. The holiness of the children of St 
Patrick has been trampled down by bitter foes in bitter 
days of persecution, and it was watered with sad and 
ceaseless tears; but, in the midst of it all, in spite 
of it all, throughout it all, they were devoted unto 
death; for St Patrick had rooted the faith in their 
heart ; and while the Irish heart lives it loves. 

We recall those old days of persecution, not in bitter- 
ness but in sadness, not with hatred for the foes who 
are dead, but with forgiveness for the faults that are 
past. We recall those old days, not in order to live 
in them, but in order to learn from them. The lesson 
which we learn is this: The holiness of St Patrick 
created within the souls of his children the indomitable 
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spirit of the martyr, who can triumph over every danger, 
and remain devoted unto death. But the spirit of a 
martyr must have the heart of a Christian. Our people 
revere the ideal typified in St Patrick, and are faithful 
imitators of his worth. Our faith is still as fresh and 
green and bright as is the dear little shamrock of Ireland. 

This is the moral “ will be” of worth. Root your 
holiness deep in your heart. Then the command of 
worth and its sanction, its “‘ must be,’ and its “ shall 
be’”’ cease their dictate and their threat; for they 
have become merged into the “will be” of worth, 
which is your own willing acceptance of the love which 
Christ has poured from His heart into your own heart ; 
so that you both have one heart and one love in which are 
met and united the loves of our great good God, of His 
most sweet Mother, of the dazzling angels, of the dear, 
kind saints, and of our own brothers and sisters, children 
of St Patrick. 


THE WORTH OF PATRIOTISM 


I. THE LAW OF IRON AND THE 
LAW OF LOVE 


THE existence and the justification of law arise from 
the inevitable need of one definite judgment and of 
one decisive ruling in order that the citizens of a State 
may by their harmony reach their happiness. For 
law is defined to be “a rule of reason for the common 
good promulgated by the supreme authority of the 
State.” Each several part of this definition must be 
clearly understood. Law is “‘a rule of reason.” This 
implies and includes two acts on the part of the legis- 
lator, an act of mind and an act of will. His mind 
deliberates upon the matter and points out the wise 
means to be taken in order to achieve the end in view. 
His will decides that this means shall be realised in 
actual fact. Thus reason shows the right thing to do 
and the rule enacts that it shall be done. Next we meet 
the phrase ‘“‘ for the common good.” This is the end 
and aim of law, and as such this determines and ex- 
presses the characteristic kind and specific nature of 
law. A rule of reason for the good of an individual 
or for the good of a corporation, or for the good of a 
class, is not, properly speaking, a law. In the strict 
and accurate sense law means only a rule of reason 
for the good of a complete and independent civic union 
amongst men. Law must look to the common weal, 
as such, directly and primarily. Indirectly, sub- 
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in a general way, the individual good of the individual 
citizen. So far, law is considered only in the earlier 
stage of its making. It is rather a project of law, 
or a law as it exists in the legislator’s mind and will. 
But that initial and ideal state must be actualised 
into a real, concrete existence in the world of fact. 
This is done by its official, authentic and efficacious 
promulgation. By its promulgation it is formally 
made known to the minds of the citizens, and through 
their knowledge its authority imposes itself upon their 
will. In the last place, we have the words—“ by the 
supreme authority of the State.” 

Authority has three phases, or functions—legislative, 
judicial, executive. As the judicial and executive func- 
tions have reference to definite, particular cases, or 
circumstances or persons, they may be delegated or 
entrusted to subordinate officials; but the legislative 
power, as it directly regards the supreme ruling of the 
whole commonwealth to its supreme good, can only be 
held or used by the supreme authority of the State. 
Wherefore, law is the essential function, and the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the mind and will and power 
of that moral personality which guides the life, and 
decides the fate of the nation. That moral personality 
may be a king, an emperor, an oligarchy, a con- 
stitution, a republic, or a democracy. But in whatever 
physical form or shape it may be realised, it is one 
moral mind and will and power. Its law is the judgment, 
the decree and the energy of the body politic. 

Thus the logical principle of law, or that which 
makes it reasonable, is the necessity of one common 
direction, in order to organise and vivify a mere 
multitude of men into a nation. The moral principle 
of law, or that which makes it right, is the para- 
mount importance of the common weal. The practical 
principle of law, or that which makes it real, is the 
legitimate authority of the State. Thus law is itself 
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the principle of order amongst a people, and of that 
union which alone can give strength. 

Now as in the intellectual order there is no know- 
ledge that does not depend upon the first principles 
of truth, so in the moral order there is no law that does 
not lean upon the fundamental right of the authority 
of the State; and as in the physical order there is no 
movement without a definite direction, so in the social 
order, there is no law that does not tend towards its 
own realisation in fact. Wherefore law should speak 
with the strength of reason, it should command with 
the strength of right ; it should act with the strength 
of power, and it should sanction with the strength of 
force. Thus law is the source, the means, the end and 
the crown of the life and well-being of a nation. Law 
should then be strong; but it may be only strong as 
iron, or it may be also strong as love. For there is a 
law of iron, and there is a law of love. 

The type of unmoved fixedness and of indomitable 
endurance of nature, is the hard and rugged rock. 
The type of sturdy resistance is the dead, dried, heart 
of oak. But the type of strength that can work, of 
force that can break, and of power that can bind, is 
not the rough grit of granite, nor the clenched fibres 
of wood. It is the metal whose might will taper down: 
to a point that can pierce, or sharpen into an edge 
that can sever, or tighten into a grasp that can 
hold. Men do not look for active vigour to soft and 
sluggish lead, nor to the glittering glory of gold. When 
they want strength that will work, they gather iron 
from out of the earth, fuse it with the fierceness of fire, 
batter it with the fury of blows, temper it with desperate 
chill, until it has no softness that could yield, no 
weakness that could break, until it is no longer dull nor 
inert in its crude nature, but bright and beautiful 
in its pitiless power, until it has the strength of steel. 
The strength of steel works for the blessings of peace, 
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It is the ploughshare that hopefully opens the furrow, 
where the seed of bread is sown. It is the sickle that 
happily gathers the sheaves which are the golden 
wealth of life. But man has also other wants to feed, 
and. other work to do, and for these wants, and for this © 
work he must use the strength of steel. 

In the higher forms of human life there is an outward 
and an inward world. The inward world is beyond 
the direct reach of sight orsound. It cannot be touched, 
much less controlled, by the outward world of physical 
fact. On the other hand, although our reason may 
point out the way, and although our will may decide 
the path, yet here the action of the inward world ends. 
No outward trace of thought or will appears, no physical 
action can result, without the help of physical power. 
Thus, while the inward world is in itself supreme, it 
cannot act without the subordinate aid of the out- 
ward world. As the mind and will of man cannot be 
realised in the outward world without foot to move, 
and hand to hold, so the mind and will of law cannot be 
rendered real, unless the State has physical energy 
to act, and physical restraint to coerce. Thus as a State 
has its own life, so must it also have its own strength. 
Its life is in the fulness, and fruit of social order. Its 
reason and its will are in its law; and as its law must 
have physical power in order to work out its will, it 
must use the strength of steel. Thus, human law, of 
itself, is a law of iron. It must wield the sword to 
force, and it must weld the fetter to restrain. But 
outward law must also rest upon an inward power. 

History is a funeral march through the tombs of 
dead nations. Time saw them rise; it saw them 
fail; it saw them fall. Now the traveller wanders 
amidst the sands where once their cities stood. Now 
their life is but a phantom, their only reality a ruin. 
How is this? had not those nations a law; and is 
not law an immortal principle of order? Yes! law 
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when true is in itself a sure and permanent principle 
of order. But that principle may, in its human applica- 
tion, fail from within, or it may be overpowered from 
without. We say “a law when true”; for an unjust 
law is no law. It is a contradiction in terms, and 
therefore a non-sense and therefore a non-entity. But 
even law that is just and real may fail in its applica- 
tion, from within, through the weakness, cowardice or 
treachery of those who hold authority. It is also evident 
that it may be undermined by an unjust rebellion, 
against its right, or that it may be overwhelmed form 
without by a criminal aggression against its life. 

Thus human law is powerless, unless it can securely 
keep, and safely use the strength of steel. The mortal 
hand that wields the sword may grow weak with 
effeminate softness, or the sceptre may be wrested 
from the hand of right by the hand of brutal violence. 
Again, human law cannot of itself lift up the will that 
is weak, nor can it win the will that is wrong. It 
can condemn, it cannot convert the criminal. Human 
law is, of itself, only a law of iron. But iron may 
rust or fuse. The guilty may wield the sword, and 
the good may wear the fetter. Human law is some- 
times false, and its falsehood is an injustice. Human 
law will often fail, and its failures are the fetters of 
freedom. Even when it is true and good, it cannot 
“lead captivity captive.’ Where then shall we look 
for a law that will render us free? Where shall we 
find a force that will correct the failures and faults of 
human law. Is there no law whose strength is mightier 
and worthier than the strength of steel ? 

The law which rules men’s lives to be true must 
convince their reason, and to be good it must win their 
will. Wherefore, a nation’s law must rest upon a 
power, higher and holier than the strength of steel. 
It must not stop short at such strength as may be drawn 
from dead metal. It must strike living roots, down into 
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the living souls of men. Before its people it must set an 
ideal such as shall fascinate their mind ; and deep down 
in their heart of hearts it must lay hold of the willing 
tribute of their allegiance. The law of the State must 
be quickened into life by the law of nature. It must 
become a law of love. This is the worth of patriotism. 

Understand this well. By what right does law 
rule? Does that right arise merely from the will of 
the ruler? Nay! Nay! you cannot admit that the 
will of a king is the supreme standard of justice. Nor 
can you admit that the will of a people is an infallible 
criterion of right. You cannot say “Stat pro lege 
voluntas ’’—‘‘ Will takes the place of law.” The will 
of a man, or the will of a multitude, must bow before 
the dictate of the eternal truths which reason recognises 
to be absolute and unchangeable. Now, reason reads 
a law, engraven within itself by the very hand of nature. 
That law, promulgated by reason, commands the human 
will to do what is right, and to avoid what is wrong. 
One chief and immediate application of this law of nature 
is that a nation living a moral life, must obey the moral 
law, and therefore it must accept “‘ the ruling of reason 
for the common good, promulgated by the supreme 
authority of the State.’’ Wherefore the right of that 
supreme authority to rule arises from the right order 
of things, that is to say, from the law of nature, that 
is to say, from the eternal, absolute and immutable 
law of nature’s Lord. 

Another chief and immediate application of this law 
of nature is that their fatherland has a right to the 
love, honour, and service of its sons and daughters. 
As this right springs from the deepest needs of human 
nature itself, from its dearest hopes, from its most 
cherished aims, from its most fond affections, it does 
not rest upon the mere threat of force, nor does it 
act upon the mere cowering of fear. It is no mere 
law of iron. Rather it enters into the open mind with 
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such clear conviction, and it lays hold of the will with 
such endearing appeal, that its command becomes the 
very wish of its children, and their duty of loyalty is 
transfused into the enthusiasm of their loving allegiance. 
Thus the law of patriotism is a law of love. 

Patriotism is a law of love. It is rooted in deep 
reasons that are among the earliest and almost in- 
stinctive evidences of true and untarnished nature. 
Its tendrils are entwined around the strongest and noblest 
fibres of the human heart. It buds unbidden into the 
fairest flowers of chivalry, and it bears the sweetest and 
most healthful fruits of heroism. It is nourished indeed 
by such simple but wholesome soil as are the motives 
of reasonable and right self-interest. For it recognises 
that to its country it owes the peace, protection and 
prosperity of its home and of its nationhood. 

But there are other motives more subtle in their 
delicacy, more endearing in their appeal, more over- 
mastering in their power, and more enduring in their 
devotedness, which fascinate the patriot’s mind and capti- 
vate the patriot’s soul. He is a son of the very soil of 
his own dear native land. His infant eyes first opened 
to the varied atmosphere of his country’s sky. His 
infant ears first listened to the blended sounds familiar 
to his country’s air. As eye and ear grew more mature, 
they learned to lovingly read or listen to the associa- 
tions which became more and more dear, as they became 
more and more indentified with the fondest recollections 
and fairest dreams of his home, of his boyhood, of his 
youth, until his whole manhood vibrated with responsive 
harmony to the touch and thrill of the kinship of race, 
of the comradeship of character, and of the brotherhood 
of blood which bound him to the wider home of the 
sons and daughters of his fatherland. 

He learned to intimately know and lovingly cherish the 
very land itself, its fields, its meadows, its moors, its 
hills, its streams, its air, its sky. Yea! he drew his 
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very substance from the bosom of his motherland. His 
flesh was fed, his bones were built, his frame was knit 
from the fruitfulness of her soil, from the freshness of 
her springs, from the grit of her rocks, from the caressing 
of her breezes, and from the smiles of her sky. As his 
senses were developed and educated under the personal 
action and influence of her personal nurturing and 
training, so did his very thought and character become 
toned and tempered by the colours and by the cords _ 
of the country which gave him birth, and which moulded 
into her own likeness the personal features of his life. 

Oh! noble grace of nature’s law, which teaches her 
true children to honour and obey their motherland, 
which wins them to willingly accept her ruling, to 
follow faithfully in the securing and safe-guarding of 
her high purpose, and to be loyal to her, fearlessly, 
unflinchingly, devotedly, if need be unto death. This 
is the worth of patriotism. This is the privilege, the 
honour, the glory of true and free men. This is the 
power that leads captivity captive. This is the law of 
love. 


II. A NATION BY RIGHT DIVINE 


EcuoEs of the voice of our Father Who is in Heaven, 
unheard by sense but audible to soul, vibrate in many 
mysterious ways within the mind that is open, and upon 
the heart that is calm. The sound of the old church 
bell on a quiet Sabbath morning may recall to the old 
man’s waning memory hallowed recollections of the days 
of his boyhood, when his lips moved to the music of 
the children’s hymn, and when his thought rose heaven- 
ward before the Great White Throne, in prayer for 
blessing upon the father of his own dear home, and upon 
the home of his own dear fatherland; until now the 
old man’s tears and prayers rest upon a well-known 
grave in the old churchyard, and upon the unknown 
graves abroad where are buried his own brave boys 
who died in battle for the sacred cause of their country. 
Or, when the soldier lad, at the front in Flanders, worn 
out and exhausted with toil and hardship, sleeps his 
troubled sleep, amid the hurtling roar of the big guns, 
and the death-dealing horror of shells that crash and 
of shrapnel that rends, his dream may bring him back 
to the silent spot and distant hour when he learned 
his prayers at his mother’s knee; until he awakens 
with a tender dew in his eye and a tender love in his 
heart that bring him nearer to home, nearer to father- 
land, and therefore nearer to God. 

Those echoes of our Father’s voice are no mere empty 
echoes. They arise responsive to the actual stirrings 
of His grace within our soul. Grace is no mere metaphor 
for an outward charm or borrowed beauty It is no 
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Grace is a fact as real as the physical existence of our 
natural life. It is a real result of God’s absolute omni- 
potence, by which the natural soul is lifted above 
the order of mere created things into the order of things 
that are divine. It is a mysterious gift, such as no 
angel could have conceived had it not been revealed, 
that transfuses the inmost being of a child of nature 
into true sonship of our Father who is in Heaven, so 
that as God became in Christ the true brother of our - 
human blood, so do we by grace become the true and 
real adopted brothers of Christ’s divine personality, 
joint heirs to His inheritance with His own right to 
look hereafter upon His Father’s Face. 

Wherefore grace is the living likeness within our living 
soul to the inner life of the uncreated spirit of God’s love. 
Therefore is it written: ‘‘ whom God foreknew He also 
predestinated to be made conformable to the image 
of His Son”’ (Rom. viii. 29) ; and again: “‘ to everyone of 
us is given grace according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ” (Ephes. iv. 7); and again: “the Charity 
of God is poured out into our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
who is given to us’ (Rom. v. 5). And again: “ accord- 
ing to His mercy He saved us, by the laver of regeneration 
and renovation of the Holy Ghost, whom He hath poured 
forth upon us abundantly through Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, that being justified by His grace, we may be 
heirs according to the hope of life everlasting’ (Titus 
iii. 5, 6, 7); and again: “ For you have not received 
the spirit of bondage again in fear but you have received 
the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry, ‘ Abba’ 
(Father). For the Spirit Himself giveth testimony 
to our spirit, that we are the sons of God. And if 
sons, heirs also, heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ” (Rom. viii. 15, 16, 17); and again: 
“And, because you are sons, God hath sent the Spirit 
of His Son into your hearts crying ‘ Abba’ (Father) ” 
(Galatians iv. 6). 


A NATION BY RIGHT DIVINE III 


This divine transformation through grace, by which 
our natural soul becomes, in the words of St Paul, 
“a new creature,” elevated unto the supernatural 
sonship of God, is the gift of a divine heroism, and the 
heritage of a divine happiness. It kindles God’s 
sunshine within our thought, it infuses God’s strength 
into our will, it seals God’s love upon our life. Therefore 
does our very soul cry out to our Father in Heaven 
with the absolute allegiance of its reverence, and with 
the uttermost abandonment of its trust. 

Therefore do we hear the echoes of His voice, and 
feel the stirrings of His spirit breathing into our inmost 
being a divine comfort and a divine courage. With this 
no human strength or solace can compare. Even the 
warmest human sympathy and the bravest human 
heroism are faint and feeble without the stooping 
tenderness, and resistless uplifting of the love of our 
human-hearted Saviour. Most of all, it is in moments 
of supreme peril, or of supreme pathos, in moments of 
supreme agony or of supreme anguish, in moments when 
our energy is stunned by reiterated strokes of adversity, 
or when our hope is paralysed by the icy touch of despair, 
that men realise the need they have of God. 

Thus the very horrors of this, the most appalling war 
of all the ages, have made men look above the tempest 
clouds of time to the undimmed sunshine of eternity, and 
turn away from the crumbling vanities of this ephemeral 
world to the divine realities that abide. 

It is indeed true that while wise men think, and good 
men pray, reckless or wicked men forget or disown the 
allegiance which they owe to their Father in Heaven. 
Thus in the crash or pause of conflict, some few soldiers 
have disgraced their country’s uniform by alternate 
extremes of vicious licence, by a maniac frenzy of tiger- 
like ferocity in the hour of battle, and in the hour of rest 
by a drunken delirium of swine-like riot. Alas! Alas! 
it is only too true that war which often calls forth the 
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highest human devotedness, sometimes lets loose the 
lowest human depravity. But the mud which clings 
to the fringe of a nation does not stain the mantle of 
her honour. Her false sons are few, her noble sons 
are numberless, her true patriots are true to her and ~ 
true to God. 

Now the grace indwelling within the sanctified soul 
is a principle of supernatural life. Therefore its 
different powers are actualised through the different. 
virtues which are the different functions of its energy. 
As the natural soul of man knows through its intelligence, 
chooses through its will, and acts through its dependent 
physical faculties, so that same soul, when elevated 
by grace to a new and higher life thinks and wills and 
acts through new and higher vital attributes. 

Amongst the virtues there are three which are called 
divine virtues as their direct and formal object is God 
himself. They are Faith, Hope and Charity. Other 
virtues are called moral virtues as their direct and formal 
objects are the various moral acts of man. Amongst 
them there are the four chief general virtues which are 
called the cardinal virtues from the Latin root “‘ Cardo,” 
a hinge, as under them are grouped and on them hinge 
the lesser and more definite moral virtues. 

The cardinal virtues are Prudence, Temperance, Forti- 
tude and Justice. Prudence has reference to practical 
thought as it guides man’s moral action, so that he shall 
keep to the “ golden mean” in moral matters. Hence 
Prudence is called by dear old Aristotle ‘‘ the charioteer 
of the virtues.” Again, as man has not only mind and 
will, but also the subordinate sense-faculties in which 
his higher and lower powers combine to act, one cardinal 
virtue will broadly rule and keep under control the 
faculties whose object is what is pleasant to sense. 
While another cardinal virtue will rule and stimulate 
those faculties whose object is what is difficult or hard 
to sense. The first of these is temperance; the other 
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is fortitude. The golden mean of these three cardinal 
virtues is determined by what is right, reasonable, 
befitting and proportioned in reference to the definite 
individual person who acts. The fourth cardinal 
virtue, justice, has its golden mean determined not 
directly by the right relation of the object to reasonable 
thought, but by the equal balance between thing and 
thing. Thus justice renders with even scale, equal 
gift to equal gain, and thus sets full and accurate 
measure of recompense to what is received. 

Under the general virtue of justice there is one 
definite virtue of a special and characteristic kind, 
which theologians call “pietas.” It is not rightly 
rendered into English by our word piety, in its modern 
sense. ‘‘ Pietas”’ is a reverential love and filial service. 
It is remotely founded upon the excellence of the person 
who is its object, and more immediately upon the 
excellence of that person as this excellence formally 
includes some sort of superiority, and still more immedi- 
ately upon that excellence as it is the fount and source 
of highest benefits and of most gracious gifts. Now 
no benefit or gift is, in itself, so great as that of life, 
with the consequent advantages and favours which are 
given through life by love. Wherefore “ pietas’’ gives 
its supernatural strength and sweetness so that we give 
our reverential love and filial service in the first place, 
and above all to our Great Good God. After God it 
is to the father and mother from whom we have received 
the gift of our natural life, and all the goods which the 
instinctive love of our parents would wish to follow 
upon life, that the energy and tenderness of “ pietas” 
would turn all the honour of our respect, and all the 
helpfulness of our affection. 

Furthermore, those very reasons, which ordain, 
and those very motives which urge that we should 
love, honour and obey our parents, are the same reasons 
and the same motives which in a wider, broader, deeper, 
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higher, although less intimate way, command and win 
us to honour the fatherland of whose love we are the 
sons, and to love the motherland from whose bosom 
we have come forth, and on whose bosom we hope 
to rest. 

This is the domain of the special moral virtue, 
‘‘pietas.”’ Wherefore patriotism is a special super- 
natural virtue. Wherefore, again, we are bound to love 
our country, not merely by the touching ties of kinship 
and by the throbbing bonds of blood, not merely by 
the love-lit charm of home affections and by the love- 
linked chain of endearing associations, not merely by 
the silent yet sacred spell of the very soil where we were 
born and of the very atmosphere we breathe, not merely 
by the law of nature announced by our reason and 
engraven within our heart, but we are also bound to 
love our fatherland by the dread mandate of Jehovah, 
and by the dearest precept of the King of Peace. 
Therefore is it written: “‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee, 
that thou mayst live a long time, and it may be 
well with thee in the land, which the Lord thy God 
will give thee’? (Deut. v. 16). Wherefore amongst 
Christians the law of our fatherland is sanctioned, 
elevated, consecrated by the loving law of Christ. 
Wherefore a nation rules by right divine. 

To that divine right a true patriot will respond 
with reverent obedience to the law, and with loving 
recognition of the rights of his fellow citizens. Accord- 
ing to the varying character of the man or of the nation, 
the virtue of patriotism will find expression in an 
enthusiasm of praise, and in a poetry of emotion, or 
in simple words of calm and deep devotedness. That 
expression will not be in mere speech, but also in down- 
right practical deed. 

In time of peace that expression will be recorded in 
every branch of active energy, and under every form 
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of thorough service. In time of war, that expression 
will be emblazoned in characters of gold by heroic 
sacrifice, and it will be engraven in characters of blood 
by heroic valour. It will be heard in the crashing roar 
of the big guns, and in the triumphant cheer of the 
bayonet charge. It will be seen in the resigned smile 
of the wounded soldier, and in the titanic toil of the 
munition worker. It will be made manifest by many 
other admirable and touching evidences. 

It is, indeed, a patriot’s privilege of chivalry to defend 
his motherland in her hour of danger. It is also his 
sad but cherished privilege to mourn with her in the 
hour of her sorrow. We read in the fifteenth chapter of 
the second book of Maccabees : ‘‘ Machabeus in his prayer 
said after this manner, ‘Thou, Oh Lord, who didst 
send Thy angel in the time of Ezechias, King of Juda, 
send now also, Oh! Lord of Heaven, Thy good angel 
before us for the fear and dread of the greatness of Thy 
arm that they may be afraid who come with blasphemy 
against Thy holy people.’ But Judas, and they that 
were with him, encountered them, calling upon God 
by prayer; so fighting with their hands, but praying 
to the Lord with their hearts, they were greatly cheered 
with the presence of God.” 

Thus, too, the mother of Machabees reminds her seven 
sons, before their death, that to die for their country is 
to die for God. Again, when David sent Urias home to 
rest, this brave patriot answered, ‘“‘ The Ark of God and 
Israel and Juda dwell in tents; and my Lord Joab and 
the servants of my Lord abide upon the face of the 
earth; and shall I go into my house to eat and to 
drink and to sleep? By thy welfare and by the welfare 
of thy soul, I will not do this thing.” 

Nor can there be any real joy for a true patriot when 
his country is in desolation. Listen to the lament of 
Mathathias (1 Macc. 7, 8, etc.): ‘‘ Woe is me, wherefore 
was I born to see the ruin of my people. Her temple is 
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become as a man without honour; her old men are 
murdered in the streets and her young men are fallen 
by the sword of her enemies. And behold our sanctuary 
and our beauty and our glory is laid waste. To what 
end then should we live any longer? Saying these words’ 
Mathathias and his sons rent their garments and made 
great lamentation.” 

But now look upon an example of true patriotism that 
is most human and yet divine: “And jesus, when He 
drew near, seeing the city, He wept over it, saying, ‘ If 
thou also hadst known and that in this thy day, the 
things that are to thy peace; but now they are hidden 
from thy eyes.’’’ Behold that face most beautiful among 
the children of men now shadowed with heart mists. 
Behold those tears of tenderest pity and of throbbing 
regret that form within His eyes, well forth through His 
lashes, rest for a moment upon His cheek, until in sudden 
stream they fall into the dust of the land He loved so 
dearly, and mourned over with such deep pathos and 
passionate lament. Oh Great Heart of Christ, by Thy 
sad tears, teach us to honour our own dear fatherland 
with reverential love, and to serve it truly and nobly 
with unselfish, faithful and unflinching devotedness. 


Ill. THE DUTY OF LOYALTY 


PATRIOTISM draws its human fibres, fruit and flower 
from the very roots of rational nature. It is elevated 
to supernatural strength, excellence and charm by 
the grace of Christian holiness. Wherefore, the life 
and power of patriotism will fade or flourish in the man 
or in the nation according as the mind is clear and the 
will noble ; for on these depend the recognition and the 
fulfilment of the moral law, both in the fundamental 
order which is human, and in the higher order which 
is divine. But that recognition and fulfilment of the 
moral order consist in the understanding and accept- 
ance of one’s rights and of one’s duties. Its rights are 
broadly evident and they arise chiefly from its duties. 
Its duties demand deep and earnest thought. The 
understanding of them is much aided by simple and 
clear expression. They may be grouped under one 
leading idea, the duty of loyalty. 

For clearness sake we must accurately fix within 
our thought the definite meaning of some terms. When 
we speak of a person we are understood to refer to an 
individual whose existence is of his own right and 
distinct from that of any other. This implies that a 
person is an actual physical fact. It implies much 
more ; for one cannot be said in a strict sense to own 
oneself except in so far as one is not only in possession 
of oneself but also under one’s own right ownership. 
But this further implies a right to be, and to act accord- 
ing to one’s own right choice. Hence we do not say 
that a bird or a brute is a person, unless we are writing 


poetry. Hence, again, a person means one who lives 
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not only in the physical order but also in the order 
of moral things. Therefore, in the strict sense, a person 
is an independent and distinct individual, having the 
faculties of mind and will, and being therefore the 
subject or the object of right or duty. But such an — 
individual may be either the physical personality of a 
man, or the moral personality of a nation; for, while 
the man is one physical substance, and the nation one 
collection of many physical substances, yet each has its. 
own real, distinct and independent life, its own mind 
and its own will, and therefore its own duties and its 
own rights. For the thought and the will of a nation are 
not the mere collection or the mere sum of the thoughts 
and wills of its citizens ; but they are the thought and 
will of the nation as it is one moral existence. There- 
fore the thought and will of a nation are personal 
to itself. Therefore a nation has its own personal 
rights and its own personal duties. Therefore a nation 
is a moral personality. 

The ideas of right and duty are practically plain. 
A right is ‘a moral power which is inviolable.”’ This 
means that a right cannot be interfered with or opposed 
without moral fault. A duty means ‘“‘ what is bounden 
to be done or to be left undone.” This means that a 
duty must be fulfilled in virtue of a moral obligation 
which the will cannot resist without moral fault. Right 
and duty are co-relative terms. They imply and explain 
each other. We are now about to reflect upon the duties 
of the patriot towards his country. These are all com- 
prised under the supreme duty which one owes to the 
law and to the lordship of one’s fatherland. Thus they 
are all comprised under the duty of loyalty. We will 
consider, in the first place, the duty of loyalty as it has 
reference to the home-brotherhood of a people, and in 
the second place as it may refer to the broader brother- 
hood of men. 
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The life of a nation is rooted in its homes. From 
its homes it draws its power, its vitality, its very ex- 
istence. We are not speaking now of the birth of a 
nation in the history of the world. We are speaking 
of its logical origin in the order of nature. The home 
is prior to the State. The family, with its rights and 
duties, is antecedent in the order of fundamental im- 
portance and logical sequence to the rights and duties 
of civil authority. The home can exist without the 
State. The State cannot exist without the home. It 
is upon the life of the home that the life of the citizen 
is engrafted ; and it is from within the love of the home 
that the love of the fatherland draws both its vigour 
and its beauty. 

But the life of the home is in itself incomplete. It 
cannot fulfil the needs of human nature, nor can it 
adequately evolve its powers. Even the material 
necessities of human nature can only be supplied in 
rude and barbarous fashion without the added and co- 
ordinated efforts of many homes. Even the most 
imperfect civilisation is impossible unless many families 
are gathered into the unity and harmony of some sort 
of commonwealth. Much more do all the higher forms 
of human education, science, culture, require with 
absolute urgency the evolving of the multitude of men 
into the personality of a nation. Thus the needs of 
the family necessitate the existence of the State. 

The existence of the State is also and inevitably 
sought for by the sympathies of the home. Outside 
and beyond all rational and right reasons of self-interest 
men naturally look to the advantages of a wider circle 
of companionship than that which they find under their 
own roof-tree ; nor are they merely attracted by the 
pure pleasures which they enjoy in the mutual inter- 
change of thought with other minds or in the mutual 
sharing in the merriment and restfulness of leisure 
hours, or in the mutual giving and taking of confidence 
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or of advice; but they further crave for the still more 
serene happiness of being kind, of bearing unselfish 
helpfulness to those in need, and unselfish comfort to 
those who mourn; of bestowing on those who have 
touched and charmed the deep chords of their affection 
the offering of their devoted friendship or the supreme 
gift of their whole-hearted love. It is the sweet and 
blessed instinct of human nature that gathers the old 
folk of different homes to chat round the same hearth- . 
stone, or that scatters the fledglings from the parent 
nest in order that each may seek its one own chosen 
cherished mate with whom to build another home. 
Thus the reasons and the motives by which nature 
clasps many homes into one fatherland are the want 
of human helpfulness, and the wealth of human 
sympathy. 

The duty of loyalty includes an obligation of obedience 
to the authority of the civil power. That authority 
is enthroned by the edict of nature. It is consecrated 
by the power and proclamation of the Revelation of 
Christ. St Paul, writing to the Romans, says: “ Let 
every soul be subject to higher powers, for there is no 
power but from God, and those that are ordained of 
God, and they that resist purchase to themselves 
damnation. For rulers are not a terror to the good work, 
but to the evil. Wilt thou then be afraid of the power ? 
Do that which is good and thou shalt have praise from 
the same. For he is a minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil; fear; for he beareth 
not the sword in vain. For he is the minister of God ; 
an avenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. 
Wherefore be subject of necessity not only for wrath but 
also for conscience sake” (Rom. xiii.). That word of 
God recorded by St Paul is as clear as it is emphatic. 
It is as downright as it is decisive. It is as stringent 
as it is final. But that word must not be warped 
into a meaning which is false. St Paul is speaking of 
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an authority that is true, that is to say of an authority 
which is legitimate, which is rightly held, which is justly 
exercised, and which keeps within the limits of its own 
proper sphere. 

To develop this principle and to apply it to the 
conditions and circumstances of our actual day would 
be a task which I dare not undertake. It is evidently 
undesirable as well as unwise that one in my position 
should intrude on questions which are intimately 
involved in social or political controversies and which 
inevitably arouse the suspicions or the sympathies of 
rival parties. Wherefore I refer my readers to the 
highest teaching authority and to the most impartial 
judge in all the world. These matters are all dis- 
cussed, explained, and applied by the great Pope 
Leo XIII. I refer especially to his Encyclicals entitled 
“ Allegiance to the Republic,” “On the Evils affecting 
Modern Society,” “Socialism, Communism, Nihilism,”’ 
“Christian Constitution of States,’’ ‘‘ Human Liberty,” 
“‘ On the Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens,’’ “‘ Con- 
dition of the Working Classes,”’ “‘ To the English People,” 
“Christian Democracy.” These with some other 
Encyclicals have been published in book form by 
Benziger Bros. (New York, 1903). Many of them can 
be had separately from the Catholic Truth Society. 


All this appears to lead us to the consideration of 
a kindred question, the broader brotherhood of men. 
It is a question on which most men’s views are hazy, 
if not inaccurate, because different issues are confused. 
A supreme help to clearness is to divide matters that are 
different, and to solve separately difficulties that are 
separate. We will then treat, in due order, of the 
community of nations, of the law of nations, and of 
the love of nations. 

As to the community of nations, we have to examine 
two ideas: first, that the different nations are distinct 
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moral persons; and secondly, that these moral persons 
are interdependent. You will remember that just now 
I drew your attention to the fact that a man is a person, 
both in the sense that he is a physical, rational being 
with his own self-mastership that cannot be merged © 
into another, and also, in the consequent sense, that he 
has a moral existence in the moral world. You will 
remember also that although a nation is not one physical 
being, but a union of many physical beings, yet it has. 
its own mind and will as a nation, and therefore its 
own rights and duties, and therefore a nation is a moral 
person. Now the different nations are not united by 
the bonds of one commonwealth, and therefore they 
must be regarded as we would regard different men, 
who settled down each on his own account in some 
hitherto unknown land, and lived, with probably 
interchange of neighbourly relations and of useful 
barter, but without any common law to weld them 
together into one State under one authority. But 
the different nations of the world are interdependent 
on each other ; and as civilisation, commerce, and science 
advance so is the whole world brought into a nearness 
of space, an actuality of contact, a closeness of touch, 
and an intimacy of influence, which do really make the 
nations of the world members, in some sort, of the same 
community of men. The interests of each are becoming 
more and more interwoven, or entangled with the 
interests of each other. They are no longer as they were 
in the days of old, like settlers dwelling far apart and able 
to rudely supply their individual wants, in some vast 
tract of the far West; but rather they are becoming 
more and more like men who are next-door neighbours 
in the same street of a big city. 


Now the world has not reached the day when its 
separate States and distinct nationhoods shall be in- 
evitably drawn into the one vast moral personality 
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of one vast commonwealth; and therefore when we 
speak of international law we must not push our meta- 
phor into an assertion of literal accuracy. That 
expression “international law” is ambiguous. It 
mixes up together two notions of law which are quite 
different. The one is a true literal law; the other is 
a metaphorical law. The one is the essential law of 
nature, which binds all nations with exactly the same 
authority, the same power, the same inevitable efficacy 
as it binds the conscience of an individual man. The 
other means the accepted usages or arrangements 
or compacts which may exist between one independent 
nation and another, or even amongst them all. By 
the law of nature, and quite independently of any 
civil law, a man has a right to his life, to his livelihood 
and to his liberty. Were two men to be cast ashore 
on an uninhabited island, and were they to live some 
distance apart, each cultivating his own plot of fertile 
soil, one of them would have no right by reason of his 
superior physical strength to kill the weaker man, or 
to seize the harvest which he had sown. The first act 
would be as mucha murder, and the second act as much 
a robbery as they would be were they to be perpetrated 
in England. The law of nature forbids murder, and 
forbids robbery. Thus, too, a nation has a right to 
its existence, to its territory, to the fruits of its own 
soil, and to the earnings of its own industry. Might 
does not give any right to one nation to murder or 
to rob another nation. This law is engraven within the 
soul of man, and promulgated by his reason. | Where- 
fore, in all such matters as regards the fundamental 
principles of moral human conduct, all nations are 
strictly and inexorably bound in conscience to do good 
and to avoid evil; or, in other words, they are under 
the authority of the law of nature. 

That this law of nature appears to have no sanction is 
no bar to its power to bind ; for, in the first place, the 
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law of nature is the law of nature’s Lord, who will 
assuredly reward good, and mightily avenge evil ; “ The 
nation that will not serve God shall perish.” In the 
second place, a nation which is wrongfully assailed has 
not only aright to use all its own force to crush its 
unjust aggressor, but it has also a right to claim the 
help of other nations, and it is the duty of other nations 
to uphold its cause, unless perchance this should involve 
some extreme evil to themselves. With regard to what _ 
is less accurately called the law of nations, and which 
appears to really mean nothing more than such rules 
as the nations have agreed amongst themselves to keep 
to and observe; this international law is, indeed, 
founded upon the law of nature, but it is formally dis- 
tinct from it. The law of nature binds men and nations 
to keep to those contracts which they have made, 
under the sanction of justice, or under the guarantee 
of solemn promises ; nor can a nation, without crime, 
violate the treaty to which it has affixed its sacred 
seal in token of its sworn word. Wherefore, inter- 
national law may be defined to be “ the code of rules 
and regulations regarding their mutual rights and duties, 
which, by traditional custom, or by formal consent, 
the nations have agreed to observe.” This code is 
not of itself a real law; because there is no supreme 
human authority above the nations to impose it. Nor 
has it, of itself, any real sanction. Its only human 
sanction is outside itself, and is involved in the fact 
that the law of nature entitles each and every nation 
to defend or vindicate its violated rights in grave issues, 
to punish aggression and to extort compensation, 
even, should this be necessary, by force of arms. 

Would it appear to be a mere dream of poetry were 
one to speak of the love of nations? It might, indeed, 
be a mere poetic fancy, were one to dream of a love 
that should fuse all the nations of the world into one 
living, throbbing union, of mind, and heart, and civic 
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action. But there is no dream in the recognition of 
the fact that there is a brotherhood of men. From 
the deep wells of that human nature which is the same 
in all, through all the clay and dross and mud or dust, 
through all the sin and selfishness, through all the 
darkness and degradation, there mount ever upwards 
some pure sweet springs of generous feeling, and of kind 
sympathy. There is no man, who is true man, who 
would not rush to rescue another man of any country, 
race, language, colour, in peril of his life. A cry of 
pain from human lips will awaken responsive echoes 
in every human ear. A look of anguish in human eyes 
will bear the. overmastering emotion of its tears to 
soften any human heart. It is, indeed, true that the 
aims and interests of individual men may be not only 
different but discordant ; but it is also true that it is far 
wiser, better and even necessary for the individual good 
of the sons of the same fatherland that their aims and 
interests should be regulated into harmony and moulded 
into union by the supreme authority which claims the 
loyalty and owns the allegiance of them all. 

So, too, the aims and interests of different nations are 
often discordant or even hostile, but surely, it would 
be far better for each nation as it would be for each 
citizen that all divergent views and clashing claims, 
all rivalry of ambition and competition of enterprise 
should be adjusted, modified and balanced in the scales 
of justice and yield with mutual forbearance and mutual 
helpfulness in a union of peaceful prosperity, under 
the parental authority of a supreme council, where 
Right alone should hold the sceptre. Nor does this 
imply that a patriot should cease to love his mother- 
land any more than it implies that a man should cease 
to love his home. There is a right order in our giving 
of love, whether this love act in helpful material ways, 
or comfort with winning moral sympathy, or bless 
with outpouring fondness. That right order of love 
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arises from the different mutual bonds, which in different 
orders of things bind lives and hearts together, in a 
union of interest or of mind, or of affection. Thus the 
home comes first ; then comes the fatherland ; then the 
brotherhood of men. 

All this is elevated, intensified and consecrated 
when from the mere human love of nature we turn to 
think of the divine love of the charity of Christ. 
Christians are called to be Christians in their home, — 
in their country, and in the world. That charity allows 
no divorce between the loves of the husband and of the 
wife ; nor between the loves of the patriot and of the 
Christian; nor between the loves of the Christian 
and of his brother man. The man who is a Christian 
is called to be a Christian in all circumstances and 
towards all men. The nation that is Christian is called 
to live as a Christian nation. . The nations who are 
Christian are called to the mutual love of the charity 
of Christ. Does it not seem to be a sort of brutal 
blasphemy that Christian nations should think they have 
no other means of arranging their disputes or of adjust- 
ing their quarrels than by appealing to the law which 
steadies the eagle’s swoop and sharpens the tiger’s 
fang. May we not dream that men and nations may 
yet become and act like reasonable beings, and bring 
their differences before the Court of Reason, where not 
only human justice speaks, but where in the gathered 
Council of Christian nations there shall be enthroned 
as President and as Umpire the impartial ambassador 
of the King of Peace. 


IV. THE HERITAGE OF HONOUR 


THERE is an idea which is vivid to thought yet vague 
in speech ; easy to understand through images of fancy, 
yet difficult to mould into definite and actual expression. 
It is honour. Its vividness comes from its excellence. 
Its vagueness comes from its vastness. The idea of 
honour is involved in what is most brilliant in human 
life, and in all that is most admirable in human action. 
It pervades, enhances and ennobles what is best in 
self-culture and what is worthiest in the domain of right 
or duty. By it, love of truth is raised to reverence ; 
sincerity of speech is intensified into allegiance ; 
fidelity to one’s word is elevated to self-sacrifice ; justice 
becomes punctilious in what it takes and generous in 
its giving; fortitude is stimulated into heroism ; self- 
control is cultured into self-mastery; friendship is 
deepened into devotedness ; politeness is refined into 
courtesy. To honour, patriotism is a vocation. “I 
beseech you that you walk worthy of the vocation in 
which you are called” (Ephes. iv. 1). 

There are men who smile at this as mere sentiment. 
That smile is irrational. Those men are heartless. 
It is not mere sentiment to love one’s home; neither 
is it mere sentiment to love one’s fatherland. As 
Cardinal Newman wrote: ‘“ One would not give much 
for that love which is never extravagant. Burning 
thoughts and words are as open to criticism as they are 
above it.” Mean men may criticise whatever is not 
made of mud; but, while mud may be good enough 
for them, it leaves them on a level with the brute. 


But there are ideas that are above the world of clay, 
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ideas that belong to the world of soul, ideas that trans- 
fuse the mind with the radiance of an inspiration, ideas 
that inflame the heart with the fire of an enthusiasm, 
ideas that embellish the character with the splendour 
of a noble cause, ideas that crown a child of nature . 
with a halo of heroism and consecrate the soul with 
the glory of a vocation. Such an idea is the idea of 
honour, and honour is the soul of patriotism, 

We have received a heritage of honour. Our fore- 
fathers sleep, but their spirit lives. We are bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh. Their blood beats 
in our veins. We are born of the same soil, and in the 
same soil shall we be buried, or, for the sake of that same 
dear soil we shall sleep our last sleep in exile. Our 
forefathers are beloved of us even though unknown. 
Even though unheard, their messages reach our inward 
ear. Their noble deeds are ours. Their history is 
the inheritance of the country which they have be- 
queathed to us. We glory in their triumphs. We weep 
over their sorrows. Even their mistakes, aye even 
their very faults, are to us reason for regret indeed, 
but not reason for reproach. Rather where they 
erred or where they failed we learn personal home- 
lessons of truer wisdom and of deeper devotedness. 
“With all their faults we love them still.’”’ Our love 
cannot bear to blame the faults of our fathers. But 
our love does cherish, revere and venerate their noble 
name, their noble deeds, their noble traditions. In 
their honour we are honoured. We are proud of them ; 
for they truly loved their country, and so, thank God! 
do we. It is our heritage of honour. 

It is sometimes said that the days of chivalry are 
gone. That is not so. Some outward forms of the 
chivalry of older days have indeed changed with the 
changing ages. But the spirit of chivalry is living 
still. It is still as bright and brave, as noble and devoted, 
in our very midst, as it was in the earlier ages of knight- 
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hood. Is it not the spirit of true chivalry that makes 
heroes of the soldiers who fearlessly face the hardships 
and horrors of the trenches, the point of the bayonet, 
and the bullet of the rifle, the poisoning of the gas, 
and the rending of the shrapnel, in order to defend the 
homes of the land they love? Is it not the spirit of 
true chivalry that makes heroes of the sailors who 
triumphantly sweep invading fleets from off the surface 
of the seas and cleanse their depths from pirate sharks, 
in order to safeguard our beloved shores from the 
touch of the foot of a conqueror ? 

There are others of the order of true chivalry. The 
spirit of noblest knighthood animates the unnoticed 
heroes and heroines of the munition works and the 
unappreciated heroes and heroines of the Red Cross. 
Such men and women do indeed walk worthy of the 
vocation in which they are called. 

We have come to a supreme crisis in the history of 
our country. Her honour, her freedom, her welfare, 
her very existence as a nation are in peril. At such a 
moment patriotism demands a supreme effort, a supreme 
resolve, a supreme determination, a supreme courage, 
a supreme tenacity, a supreme unity, in order to secure 
a supreme triumph. At such a moment, men and 
women must be heroic in their magnanimous self- 
sacrifice and in their magnificent devotedness. That 
we have been chosen, in these our day, to pass through 
this ordeal, to endure this trial, to suffer this sorrow, 
to face this danger and to vindicate in desperate battle 
the honour of our fatherland, is no reason for regret, 
much less is it reason for repining. In the words of 
the great Cardinal Mercier: ‘‘ Down within us all there 
is something deeper than personal interest, something 
deeper than personal friendship, or party feeling, and 
this is the need and the will to devote ourselves to that 
highest interest, to that highest ideal which is the common 
weal. This profound will within us is patriotism.” 


I 
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It is a privilege to be chosen to bear the brunt of battle 
in the sacred cause of country and of God. This is 
our glory. This is our heritage of honour. 

This treasure which we have received from our fore- 
fathers we must transmit secure and untarnished to- 
the future sons and daughters of our fatherland. Upon 
our choice and upon our heroism depends their future 
fate. We stand between the future and the past. 
Surely, we may hope that, when we shall have long 
since passed away, the children of our race reading the 
records of these our actual days, will pause to say with 
enthusiastic pride and thrilling admiration, ‘ God 
bless the noble patriots of those old heroic days. They 
are our glory. To them we owe our heritage of honour.”’ 
When the time comes for us to sleep our last sleep may 
one last prayer for our dear country first flutter from 
our lips before we sleep, and may we awaken at the 
voice of the great Christ as He welcomes us with the 
words, ‘‘ You have walked worthy of the vocation in 
which you have been called.” 


PERSONAL WORTH 


I. PERSONALITY IN LIFE 


WHILE it is true that any excess in speaking or writing 
about oneself is offensive to others, and provokes 
a special and sharp feeling of irritation or even of 
resentment, and while it is still more true that any 
appearance of pushing oneself to the front with constant 
and discourteous ignoring or slighting of others arouses 
a fierce tempest of universal hostility, it is also true 
that nothing is more admirable in thought, more noble 
in ambition, or more worthy in achievement than to 
be oneself. There is something sublime in being a 
real personality. By this I do not mean to imply any 
need of brilliant talent or of dominating character, 
or of dazzling deed. I merely mean one who 
realises the true notion of personal existence, one 
who not only might be or ought to be, but accurately 
and fully, is his own distinct and masterful self. 
Distinctiveness is the first essential to personal 
character. Such a man is not like one stone out of a 
heap of stones, nor like one branch of a tree, nor like 
one animal of a herd, nor even like one individual 
of a crowd. There may be much in common between 
him and others. There may be a marked likeness to 
others in many outward or even inner ways. But 
when you come to what is underneath all that, and the 
reason of all that and of much more, you find, what is 
distinct from anything else and from anyone else, 
a real self. The essential reason and root of this is 
self-ownership. By personality in theory one is of 
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one’s own right. By personality in fact one is of one’s 
own having, of one’s own holding, of one’s own self- 
making, of one’s own self-moulding, of one’s own 
possessing, of one’s own actual owning of one’s own 

self. | 

This further means that one must live one’s own 
life. There is more involved in this than might at 
first appear. One must see with one’s own eyes. One 
must hear with one’s own ears. One must breathe 
with one’s own lungs. One’s frame must be fed by the 
life tide of one’s own blood. That is only the life of 
the animal nature. Unless one is to be only human 
in name, one must live one’s own human life ; one must 
think, not only with one’s own brain, but also with 
one’s own thought ; one must not only move with one’s 
own muscle, and decide with one’s own will, but the 
initial impulse must be balanced by one’s own choice, 
and the onward course must be borne forward by one’s 
own motive. As egoistic hedonism is moral murder, 
so altruistic self-effacement is moral suicide. The 
worth of a man is not in his being merged into a non- 
entity but in his being self-evolved into uttermost 
actuality. Positive aggressiveness and positive inertia 
are indeed vicious extremes, but their outer evil is only 
a result of an inner corrupting of true and balanced 
self-life. The bearing of this will be more easily 
recognised when we come to analyse its meaning. 

Life is defined to be “movement from within.” 
Mark that in this definition the word ‘‘ movement ” 
is to be understood in its philosophic sense. It is not 
restricted to the passing from point to point in space, 
nor to the passing from moment to moment in time. 
It may be a passing from degree to degree, or from 
lesser to greater intensity in quality; or a passing 
from the state of potency to the state of actuality. 
Now when such movement is the result of an innermost 
active principle it is self-movement, and self-movement 
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is life. Life may need to draw material into itself 
from without. The flower, the bird, the brute, must 
gather their food from the world that is outside them- 
selves, but when they have got their food they change 
it into their own living selves. So, too, thought must 
be nourished by the truth which it has garnered and 
assimilated into its own thinking self. It is this passage 
from the state of food to the state of flesh, or from 
A tg of knowable to the state of knowledge which 
is life. 

Now the living principle acts through its faculties, 
and each several faculty has its own special object 
which is also its own special end. Man sees through 
his eyes, hears through his ears, thinks through his 
intelligence, resolves through his will. Thus the object 
of the faculty of sight is colour, and the end of that 
faculty is to see colour. The object of the faculty 
of hearing is sound, and the end of that faculty is to hear 
sound. The object of the faculty of intelligence is 
truth, and the end of that faculty is to know truth. 
The object of the faculty of will is good, and the end of 
that faculty is to love good. So it is with every faculty ; 
and so too the nature of each faculty is determined and 
recognised by its end and object. Hence the relative 
worth of different faculties is determined and defined 
by the relative worth of the object and end of each 
several faculty. Hence, again, when there are many 
different faculties in the same living principle, they are, 
by their very nature, harmonised and ordered amongst 
themselves, and the worth of the action of each must 
be determined by its right subordination and due 
measure in relation to the supreme worth of the living 
principle itself. 

Wherefore while each and every faculty has its 
own special end and object, the sum or collection of 
all these is not the end and object of the living 
principle itself. For this living principle, being one 
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and supreme, has its own raison d’étre, its own and 
supreme end and object towards which the ends and 
objects of its different faculties are only means. There- 
fore, again, the nature of the living principle, as it: 
is superior to its living faculties, has its own superior 
and supreme end and object. This end and object 
is its whole life, as this is one full and complete worth. 
Hence one’s own life, as it is one whole complete worth, 
should be the end and object of one fundamental, 
supreme and final human act of human thought, desire 
and. love. 

In other words, while in the actual living of his 
own actual life, a man will take each day as it comes, 
and face each event as it happens, and fix his onward 
course step by step according to the circumstances 
in which he finds himself, yet he will not be content 
to allow his whole existence to be merely made up of 
a succession of human acts occasioned by chance or by 
opportunity ; but if like a rational man he really means 
to live his own life for himself, he will know where 
he is going, and above all, what sort of a man he is 
growing into; for before his thought there will be one 
great object of his whole ambition, one great end of 
his whole being, one purpose that gives a higher mean- 
ing, and a more ultimate influence to each trifling act 
of each passing hour, a desired worth that beckons 
him onward, clearing his horizon, directing his views, 
guiding his efforts, stimulating his energies, over- 
coming his difficulties, consolidating his successes, 
until from what at first was potency, then dream, 
then definite object, then vital growth, then mature 
fruitfulness, and happy harvest, he shall have lived 
himself zmto the realisation of his own noble self, the 
worth which is his own personal reproduction of his 
own personal likeness to his own personal ideal. 

Much of this may appear to be vague. It is funda- 
mental; and what is fundamental is vague. We 
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have now to crystallise it into definite shape, and it 
will become more clear. What definitely are we to 
understand by one’s own self? One’s own self is ex- 
pressed in one’s own character. Character may be 
defined to be that special grouping, harmonising, and 
unifying of intellectual and moral qualities and powers 
which stamp and seal the individual man with a dis- 
tinctiveness and a personality that mark him out as 
only typical of himself. 

The blending into one human life of soul and body, 
of clay and spirit, brings with it the vital association 
in being, and therefore the vital interdependence in 
action and reaction of many different needs and powers, 
of many various aims and impulses which by their fusion 
into one resultant force and effect produce a personality 
whose characteristics reflect the manner, mode and 
measure in which its different elements have been com- 
bined, and its various energies balance. As the possible 
kinds and degrees of harmony amongst this complexity 
of qualities are indefinite, it must follow that the variety 
of personal character is practically endless. Thus in one 
character strength will be conspicuous, in another gentle- 
ness will predominate, in another a soaring towards the 
ideal will excel, in another a practical bent will hold 
chief sway. In each and all of these broad general 
types the other subordinate qualities will be heightened 
or lessened, toned down or intensified in corresponding 
scale. Where the harmony is not true, or the balancing 
not accurate, there will be flaws of character.. Thus, 
owing to some lack, or owing to some wrench, a character 
may be crippled or it may be maimed. Where there 
is too much or too little own-thought, a character may 
be isolated or it may be a dupe. Where there is too 
much or too little own-will, a character may suffer 
from mental deafness, or it may become a moral weather- 
cock. But we are not now concerned with the vices 
of character, but rather with its ideal virtues. 
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In human character, if it be truly human, there will 
be found “that one touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin.’ All cynics and many ascetics are 
wont to rail fiercely and contemptuously against the 
depravity and worthlessness of poor human nature. 
But it is their own inhuman bitterness, or their own 
inhuman narrowness which distorts the judgments 
of these people, and tips their lips with poison or with 
prejudice. Both the great saints who were always- 
angelic, and the great saints who were one time sinners 
are as true and as broad in their appreciations of others 
as their hearts are merciful towards weakness, and 
generous towards worth. Indeed, even sinners them- 
selves, who are only sinners, and have not been tainted 
with the venom of Satan or stupified with his pride, 
recognise that in our frail, faultful nature there is after 
all more good than there is evil, and that while whatever 
evil there is, is unto the likeness of man, all that is good 
is unto the likeness of God. 

That there is often such a thing as “ honour amongst 
thieves’ is not a mere mocking phrase. That there is 
such a thing as devotedness amongst wantons and self- 
sacrifice amongst criminals is a fairly frequent fact. 
When one thinks of the terrible circumstances of birth 
and bringing up in dens of vice and slums of shame of 
those who never breathe any atmosphere, or see any 
sight, or hear any sound, or learn any lesson but such 
as is infected, tainted, polluted with sin, how can we 
dare to throw the stone while there is still something 
left in that life which is truly and even nobly human. 
Oh God! surely Thine infinite truthfulness of pity saw 
something good still left in human nature when Thou 
Thyself did stoop to be born of our flesh and blood 
in order to become our own true brother-man. 

Beyond that very vague far likeness in character 
which is to be found in every man or woman who is 
truly human, there may be also found a closer although 
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still vague likeness amongst characters who have the 
kinship of the same race, or of the same country, or 
of the same ancestry, or of the same home. Such 
likenesses as these are natural and inevitable. They 
are in the blood, and they are never drained or fused 
or evaporated out of it unless by the intermingling of 
another blood. Most people are indeed well aware 
that likeness in character is in a great degree hereditary. 
The old saying “like father like son” is frequently 
verified. Few people understand the real and funda- 
mental reason of this. Man, as we know, is composed 
of both body and soul united into one life. That soul 
is spiritual, and therefore comes directly and immediately 
from the Creator’s hand. But while in its substance 
it is purely spiritual, it is yet merely potential as regards 
its evolution into definite kind or intensity of actuality, 
and it is of such nature as to require that this evolution 
should be determined by its living presence and action 
in matter and through matter. Now, on the other 
hand, the kind of the actual body which is united to 
that soul will have come from its parents, and will 
have been much determined in its actual influence on 
its spiritual counterpart by the conditions realised 
within it through its parentage and blood and birth. 
Hence, as truly as the seeds of sickness or of health are 
dormant in that infant frame to be developed with its 
growth, so truly are the germs of evil influence or of 
good quiescent within that same material shrine, until 
they too exert their living action upon the passive 
potency of its indwelling spirit. Wherefore, in the first 
stage of life, the babe’s material and moral character 
depends in a measure that is almost unimaginable, 
upon the likeness impressed upon it by those from whom 
it has received its life. Much of this influence, and of 
this likeness, will remain in its material and physical 
aspects throughout life, but as reason dawns and gradu- 
ally grows from instinct into self-consciousness and self- 
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ownership, it may assert its own mastery over its own 
self, and it may therefore, with its own knowledge 
and its own will, mould its own character in moral 
matters unto the likeness of an ideal which it has itself — 
chosen and desired. 

At last we turn to think of individual personal 
character. As we have just seen, this may be in great 
measure, inborn; but it will also be, in some measure 
at least, and often in very great measure, acquired 
or self-evolved. Hence it is evident that the highest 
function of personality in life is in the taking of one’s 
own character into one’s own hands, and evolving it 
into the actual realisation of one’s own ideal self. 
Mark with absolute distinctness that this evolution 
must be all and utterly from within. There is no such 
thing as transmigration of souls. You can never cease 
to be your own self. Do not stupidly suppose, or 
madly dream that you can become anybody else. This 
may sound like a truism. So indeed it is; but it 
is a truism which is unknown or ignored by very many 
people, and by almost all little ascetics who prone 
or prattle about the near possibility of a character 
being obliterated and its exact contrary character 
being set in its stead. That would not be an evolution 
of life, but the substitution of an imposter in the place 
of a murdered man. 

Furthermore as self-evolution, which is moral life, 
is absolutely opposed to self-obliteration, which is 
moral death, so is it also opposed to the crushing or 
maiming of natural character. There is a system 
held, if not in theory yet most certainly in practice, 
by writers on moral matters, which is a sort of spiritual 
nihilism. It aims, in the first place and above all, 
at destruction. Before it sets to build, it knocks down 
whatever stands. Before it plants it roots up whatever 
grows. It will not try to sow the seed of virtue until 
it has plucked up every root of vice. That system 
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is suited to dead matter. It is not suited to living things. 
You cannot improve a tree by cutting it down. You 
may improve it by pruning; but that is because you 
direct the life of the tree towards bearing fruit rather 
than towards straggling into useless shoots. The only 
true and sound system of cultivating the garden of the 
soul is to use positive means towards positive ends. 
Evil qualities in character are in reality good qualities 
that are stunted, or they are good qualities that are 
extravagant. It is by careful positive culture that 
the good is made to supersede the bad. 

You will begin by accepting the advice of the wise 
old Socrates :—‘‘ know thyself.” You will commence 
this study of yourself by examining, analysing and 
grouping your good qualities. Try to find out fully 
and accurately every atom of good that is in you. 
This you will do very honestly and very frankly. It 
is more important that you should know your advantages 
than that you should know your shortcomings, because 
the good in you is what is positive and real, while the 
evil in you is what is negative or defective. Now 
the good is to be cherished and perfected, while the 
evil is to be evolved into the good of which it is the 
want, or to which it is opposed. Are you tall with 
sturdy shoulders and graceful figure ? Ifso, you should 
recognise the fact, and thank God for it. Are you good- 
natured, unselfish and self-controlled? If so, you will 
also recognise that fact, and you will also thank God 
for it. The recognition of your natural good qualities 
will give you confidence and courage to acquire what 
is still better and nobler. True humility recognises 
facts. False humility is either a subtle and insincere 
form of pride, or it is a depression arising from foolish- 
ness, and tending to degenerate into creeping paralysis 
of the will. When you have studied all the positive 
and excellent aspects of your character you will turn 
to look carefully at the aspects which are dark or 
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defective or faultful. Here also you will be quite 
fair and candid with yourself. See whether your draw- 
backs may not be the overstraining or the insufficiency 
of something which of itself is good. Examine whether . 
your very sins or vices may not be an unwise direction 
or a wrong use of natural good impulse which should 
be controlled, or of natural healthful energy which 
should be otherwise applied. If you suffer from gout, 
or be threatened with consumption, you will endeavour 
to remove the germs of disease by wholesome means of 
developing sound tissue and sturdy flesh. If you are 
liable to fits of anger, or to attacks of obstinacy, you will 
exercise yourself calmly but constantly so as to develop 
the muscles of self-control. 

To sum up briefly: on the one hand you will aim 
at evolving all the sound, sturdy select elements of 
good in your own natural character ; and in the second 
place you will aim at toning, blending, harmonising 
all these into the unity, symmetry, grace and beauty 
of that ideal type which is the mirror of your own perfect 
personal self. 


II. WILL-POWER 


PERSONALITY in life can only be evolved unto the 
worthiest by. will-power. Now, will-power, in true 
meaning, and ascending measure, consists in freedom 
of choice, evolution in intensity, and grit of character. 
We will analyse these attributes. 


Freedom of choice means this much at least, that in 
one’s decision one is not the mere football of force, 
nor the mere plaything of chance, nor the victim of 
circumstance, nor the slave of man. That decision 
must come, not from without, but from within the 
will. Choice further implies that this decision, which 
comes from within the will, must not be the inevitable 
result of any physical necessity, for, there is no choice 
left to the will whose decision is determined by a power 
above and independent of its own control. Free choice 
implies even more than this. It implies, on the one hand, 
that there are at least two possible decisions open to 
the will’s choice, even though one of them may be 
only negative; and, on the other hand, it implies 
that the will is free to choose one, or not to choose it, 
or to choose the other. Thus, while the will cannot 
actually take both decisions, at the same time, because 
the two decisions are contradictory of each other, yet, 
the will must have, at the same time, both the power 
to take the one decision, and also the power to take 
the other contradictory decision ; because, unless the 
will has this double power, at the same time, it could 
not freely choose to actually exercise that power, either 


by taking one decision or by taking the other decision 
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according to its own free choice between the two alter- 
natives. 

Here it may be well to expose a sophism, which 
although easy enough to detect has yet misled many - 
untrained thinkers. They say that the will cannot 
but choose the decision which it likes best, which 
the sophist takes to mean the decision whose motive 
has most attractive power. This is true, if what it 
likes best be taken as consequent upon its choice. 
It is not true if what it likes best be taken as prior 
to its choice. In other words, when the will has made 
its choice, by that very fact, it likes best to do that 
which it decides to do rather than to do anything else. 
But, before the will’s choice is made, it is quite free 
to take any decision it may itself like best to take, 
even though another decision may previously appeal 
to it with stronger motive and more attractive power. 
It does not follow that the motive which in itself has 
most attractive power is the motive which the will must 
decide to choose. Understand clearly the reason of 
this. 

The mind is a passive and receptive faculty whose 
object truth is always absolute. Hence it cannot 
but accept the truth which is fittingly put before 
it. Will is an active faculty. Of its own nature it 
is impelled towards good, and therefore it has of itself 
the power to wish for any definite good. If then, 
its own absolute good were fitly put before it, it could 
not but wish for that good. But, apart from its absolute 
good, all other and lesser good is relative, and the 
attractive power of such relative good, is only partial, 
and is not commensurate with the will’s power of 
wishing, and therefore it cannot necessitate the will to 
wish it. Hence, the will may choose a relative good 
because it is good, or it may refuse that good because 
it is only relative, and therefore only partial, and there- 
fore imperfect, and therefore failing in good, and there- 
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fore open to be rejected. This is all the more evident 
when we consider the intimate inter-action which 
exists, between mind and will, so that while the mind 
of itself, always puts the real and full truth before the 
will, yet the will may direct or focus the mind’s attention 
upon those truths, whether facts or motives which the 
will itself wishes most to weigh, and by which it may 
decide to allow itself to be most influenced. 

All that we have hitherto said is concerned with 
freedom of choice under its physical aspect. The will 
has the physical power to exercise its freedom of choice. 
But, under its moral aspect freedom of choice is often 
denied to the will. A moral violence is often done to 
the will, so as to hinder the freedom of its decision. 

One way in which this often and obviously happens 
is when a man abdicates his intellectual mastership, 
and allows his will to be blindly swayed by impulse or 
by passion. Those are they who drift before the moral 
tides of animal instinct or of brutish blood. There are 
others who drudge under the yoke of moral servitude. 
To those who look well into the matter, it must appear 
astounding that so many men calmly submit to moral 
tyranny. Few lives are lived according to the decisions 
of their own souls. Their decisions are dictated to them 

*by the world, or by the devil to whom they sheepishly 
hearken and whom they slavishly obey. 

Instances of this are evident and universal in fashion- 
able society. That ladies should show reasonable defer- 
ence towards the modes and manners which are adopted 
by the passing taste or frivolous whim of the circles 
amidst which they move is easily understood. But, it is 
a dereliction of their own common sense, a crime against 
their own moral code that they should allow themselves 
to be coerced into wearing dress which is a fetter on 
natural movement, and an exhibition of unnatural 
wantonness. In many other phases of human life, 
men, quite as much as women, accept what they are told 
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but what they know to be false, as a criterion of the views 
which they express, and as a rule for the course which 
they follow. 

Everywhere, in labour unions, and in learned pro- 
fessions, in literature, and in sport, in art and in 
business, in the menu of a fable dhéte, and in the 
programme of a music hall, in the criticism of a 
preacher and in the opinion on the war, fools or 
faddists, schemers or sharpers, conceited heads or cun- 
ning hands, self-sent prophets, or pugilist newspapers 
lay down the law, and the obsequious crowd shouts 
“amen.” What is the use of having brains unless a 
man thinks for himself? What is the use of will- 
power unless a man retain his own moral freedom of 
choice ? 

Mark well, it is not asserted that men are always 
quite conscious, or even at all conscious of being slaves 
of moral tyranny. Many of our outward actions, and 
even practically the whole kind and manner of our 
outward life may be determined by a necessity from 
which there is no escape. There need be no slavery 
in this. When that necessity is in accordance with the 
right order of things, it is itself right and good. But, 
moral servitude may enter into the moral manner in 
which that outward necessity is obeyed. If it be 
resented, chafed against, or only grudgingly submitted 
to, it is accepted in the spirit of a slave. However 
irksome, or annoying, or painful it may be felt to be, 
if yet it be truly recognised to be a fact, which is the 
inevitable and right outcome of natural or social causes, 
which are beyond our own control, and if it be further 
recognised that the only right thing to do, is to put up 
with the fact and make the best of it, such acceptance 
is the acceptance of a man whose spirit is free and 
independent of the facts which coerce not his will but 
only his outward energy. 

It is when our outward actions are not determined by 
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any inevitable necessity that there is great and frequent 
danger of a weak or cowardly submission to unwarranted 
dictation, with the consequent forfeiture of our own right 
freedom of choice. It may indeed happen, as has been 
said above, that there are circumstances under which one 
should rightly allow his conduct to be decided accord- 
ing to the views or wishes of others. But when this is 
done not as an admission of an unjustifiable authority, 
but because we recognise that according to the reason- 
able demands of ordinary civility, or of natural kindliness, 
or of social courtesy, it is the right thing to do, such 
action is a perfcetly free choice not of yielding to tyranny, 
but of showing deference where deference is due. Under 
all circumstances, whether our outward actions be 
determined by an inevitable necessity, or whether 
they be left to the determination of our own choice, 
one can always recognise what is the right thing to do, 
_.and one can always willingly do it, because it is the right 
thing to do. This lifts one’s will above the violence 
of force, and above the cringing of weakness, unto the 
freedom of the spirit. Our outward actions, our whole 
inner life may be and ought to be quite independent. 

There is a state of will which may be described as 
a mechanical obedience to moral force. Forces that 
are not physical but merely moral, such as influence 
or persuasion, appeal to inward feeling, or threat to 
inward fear, suggestion or authority do, as a matter 
of fact, and most frequently, exercise over the wills 
of men a tyranny which, although only moral, is yet 
real. Mechanical obedience to moral force means 
that the will allows itself to be morally dragged, or 
morally thrust forward by an impulse from without. 
The will then acts as a moral machine. 

Vital obedience yields to no impulse from without, but 
only to a living impulse from within itself. That living 
impulse from within is only born of a power that is 
promulgated by truth, and sanctioned by right. It is 
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known to be the right thing to do. Mark that the obedi- 
ence which is true and noble, namely the obedience 
which is not only compatible but identical with freedom, 
looks indeed first to truth, and from truth learns, not, it 
may be, what is best in the abstract but what, in the’ 
actual circumstances, it is right to do. Thus the simple 
soldier does not measure his obedience by the laws of 
strategy, or by the study of tactics, but by the orders 
of the authority which has the right to tell him what is 
the right thing to do. The obedience which said “ ours 
not to reason why, ours but to do or die”’ was rightly 
blind to strategy but nobly loyal to truth and right. 
Wherefore, the obedience which is always and which 
is only free as well as noble is the obedience which has 
no light and no law but truth and right. Our freedom 
of choice must be independent of all else. 


Hitherto we have considered will-power under its 
primal aspect, its freedom of choice. That choice may 
be random or it may be resolute. It may be feeble 
or it may be full. It may be changeable or it may be 
final. Whether it be one or the other of these, whether 
it be sickly or sturdy will depend upon the amount 
of power within the will. Now the amount of power 
which the will can have depends upon the use which 
the will makes of the power which it already has. For 
will-power grows by its use; for again, will-power 
being vital must be developed from within. Will- 
power is a growth of the soul. Now, a soul does not 
grow bigger but better. Its growth is not an increase 
of weight, but of energy. It is not an expansion in 
extent, but a concentration in intensity. We will 
then think about the self-evolution of will-power. 
Will-power evolves itself in intensity, by its decisiveness, 
and by its determination. 

As to decisiveness; it is the making up of one’s 
mind after sufficient deliberation with a clear-cut, 
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firm, forceful act, an act which is an earnest exercise 
of the full power of the will. On the one hand it would 
be irrational were the will to take ‘‘ a leap in the dark.” 
Mind must first light up the path, showing every crag 
and every crevice, every sure spot and every rut, every 
danger and every vantage; estimating accurately 
each and every help or hindrance, each and every 
gain or loss, each and every end or means, analysing 
frankly each reason for and against each aim, balancing 
fairly each motive for and against each choice. Then 
the will’s horizon is clear before it, and it can reasonably 
decide on the right course to take. Many people rush 
impulsively and foolishly into the course which, at the 
first, happens to attract their fancy, with the result 
that they soon find that they must retrace their steps, 
and they console themselves by saying ‘ Second 
thoughts are always best.” No! second thoughts 
are only best, when the first were bad. When the first 
thoughts are fair and full there will be no need left for 
second thoughts to retrieve a blunder which was due 
to haste or folly. Even though a man may not be 
gifted with rare wisdom, if he be but prudent and 
practical, he will think well before he make up his mind 
on any important matter. 

On the other hand, when, after such deliberation, 
the will does make its decision, that decision must be 
clear-cut; there must be no mistake about it, no 
loose or splintering edges, no clinging scraps or hang- 
ing pieces, nothing that is not like the point and edge 
of a sharp sword. That decision must be firm, not 
soft or sickly, but healthy, strong and sturdy. That 
decision must be forceful. It must be earnest, 
thoroughgoing and resolute, with the full and un- 
flinching energy of the will flung into it. A decision 
of this kind reacts with living influence upon the will 
itself, bracing it, energising it, evolving it into the tone 
and temper of steel. Each instant that such an act 
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is made brings an increase of will-power that will last 
into eternity. 

To decisiveness in the will’s choice must be added 
determination. Determination is the fixedness of. 
resolution. A choice, either by reason of the kind of 
the object involved in it, or in virtue of its own 
free action, may be made only for a moment or for a 
time. Then it naturally ceases without any weakness 
that would relax the will’s grip. But when, as is most 
often the case, the object of the choice is not ephemeral 
but lasting, not changing but constant, the act of the 
will’s decision should be also lasting and constant. 
Thus, were there question of a man, who is not a total 
abstainer, taking a glass of beer, on a particular occasion, 
he would make up his mind on the matter, and take 
the beer or leave it according to the decision to which 
he had come. But, were there question of his becoming 
a total abstainer, he would make up his mind after 
sufficient deliberation, and were he to decide on becoming 
a total abstainer, that decision should be final. Lack of 
determination in holding resolutely and implacably to a 
permanent decision once taken, weakens will-power. 

Such a decision must be held to, at the cost, not 
merely of inconvenience, or even of pain, nor is it 
to be relaxed unless it should so happen that an 
imperative call of duty forbid it, or unless perhaps 
some most. grave and overwhelming reason for its dis- 
continuance, which had not previously existed should 
afterwards arise, and render its observance utterly 
unreasonable, and therefore morally impossible. 

That hesitating way of shifting about from one side 
to the other, unnerves the moral muscle of the will, and 
leaves it more and more liable to yield to the impulse 
of any little whim, or to the pressure of any little 
difficulty. There is no use in taking a resolution 
unless one is determined to keep it. It is even broadly 
true that it is better not to take a resolution at all, 
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than to take it and break it. At the same time, suc- 
cessive resolutions -of the same sort are wisely taken 
even aiter successive failures, when these resolutions 
are successive efforts of a fixed underlying determination 
to succeed absolutely in the end. They are successive 
blows of a will-power, which do not each at once take 
effect, but which are preparing the way to victory. 
It is doubtless true that decisiveness may be often found 
in a high degree without an equal determination. 
Characters that are impulsive and ardent make resolu- 
tions of steel which only result in works of straw. 
But, this almost always arises from the fact that 
characters like those are prone to make their resolutions 
hastily, hotly, and fiercely, without calmly pondering 
over their reasons, or without dispassionately con- 
sidering their difficulties, so that their heat and 
brilliancy fail and fade afterwards in the cool, dull 
atmosphere of common life and common sense. 

On the other hand, it is also true that determination 
may exist without corresponding decisiveness. This, 
however, is far more often the case when determination 
is passive than when determination is of an active kind. 
Two gentlemen were speaking of the attractive qualities 
of a mutual lady friend whom both esteemed. “‘ Her 
character is admirable,” said one gentleman, “ only 
she has got no _ will-power.” ‘No will-power!”’ 
exclaimed the other gentleman. ‘I tell you what it 
is, she has a confounded lot of won’t-power.” This 
sort of determination is generally akin to obstinacy 
which is not a virtue. As a rule, however, decisiveness 
and determination help to evolve each other, and are 
generally balanced in fitting measure. Decisiveness 
comes first, and if it be self-evolved to a high in- 
tensity, determination will also be evolved in right and 
magnificent measure. 

Decisiveness and determination are qualities that 
may be inborn. We sometimes meet with characters 
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which have naturallygreat will-power. But even when in- 
born they are qualities that must be intensified by their 
use, or they will grow feeble and effeminate for lack of 
exercise. When apparently not inborn, because there is . 
no evidence in action of their power, they are yet inborn 
at least in potency and are capable of being evolved to 
virile intensity of strength by the will’s own free de- 
liberate growth, in self-mastery and in self-ownership. 
There is no man who may not become, by the steady, sure, 
even though sometimes slow process of habitual effort, a 
man of manly will-power, a man whose resolution is not 
like a flower in the frost nor like snow in the sun. This 
brings us to the consideration of grit of character. 


Your character is your kingdom. It is a kingdom in 
which rebels must be sternly subdued by the sword. You 
must vindicate your absolute and inexorable sovereignty 
over your servant senses, and much more over the passions 
which are born to be your slaves. Your higher faculties 
are the vassals to be severely ruled by the sceptre which 
you hold from no created power. You wear the crown 
by right divine. Hence your character must have a 
will-power that has grit in it. 

When the civil war broke out in the United States 
Abraham Lincoln put an advertisement in the northern 
newspapers — ‘‘ Wanted men of grit.” That is true 
of every age and of every day. It is true of every 
kingdom and of every character. What is grit? It is 
a substance that may be small and may appear to 
be insignificant. But, it is sturdy as stone and hard 
as flint. It will not melt in the heat, nor crumble in 
the cold, nor wash away with the wet. You may grind 
it to powder, but not into paste: for when you have 
smashed it to pieces or battered it into dust, each little 
atom of it will be hard still and horny. Its roughness 
will make itself felt when you clench it in the hollow 
of your fist, and its toughness will defy your effort 
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to crush it under the heel of your boot. A man of grit 
is a man who has a hardy will of his own, and a hardy 
way of holding to it. He can scorn the appeal of 
pleasure, and he can laugh at the threat of pain. He 
is not like a log that drifts in the water nor like a weather- 
cock that shifts with the wind. He is no more to be 
wheedled by flattery than he is to be bullied by blows. 
However you take him, whether you court him or 
attack him, whether you be friend or foe, you will find 
that in every play or sport, or stroke or shove, or touch 
or grip of his will there is grit. Grit is in his every act, 
in his growth, in his life. 

Now, grit may be got even out of a weak will when 
it is tempered and hammered to steel, or purified and 
fused into gold, or kindled and crystallised into diamond. 
See! aman’s first privilege is to own himself. His first 
right is to be free. His first duty is to follow truth, 
and to yield an uttermost allegiance to right. The clear 
straight mind of a man of grit will recognise what is 
the right thing to do, and his clear straight will will 
have the grit to do it. 

The dawn of the twentieth century found the world 
in peace. The prosperity of the peoples which had 
amassed the means of wealth to pander to every 
convenience, every comfort and every enjoyment, the 
expansion of commerce which had brought far distant 
countries into intimate sharing of the goods of all the 
earth, the progress of civilisation which had elevated 
luxury into a fine art, and animal indulgence into an 
exact science, the discoveries of scientific seekers who 
had explored hidden ways to further pleasure, and the 
inventions of scientific artists who had created new 
methods of further vice—these and many other kindred 
causes had made of that peace of the world a period 
of human history during which the whetting of material 
appetites, and the fattening of material faculties, the 
refinement of material tastes, and the glutting of material 
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passions seemed to have stimulated the lives of men into 
a strange activity of the material ‘senses, but to have 
dulled them into a lethargy of their spiritual powers, 
to have drugged them into a slumber of the soul. 

Was there any grit left? One nation, at least, was ~ 
wide awake to more important realities than pleasure 
or profit. Prussia had plenty of grit, and had hypnotised 
Germany into watchfulness and readiness while waiting 
for the coming war. The rest of the world appeared 
to most people to have become unprincipled, purposeless, 
effeminate. Now, in the words of Ruskin, “ There is 
no evil so great but bears some good in its backward 
eddies.” 

This terrible war with its horror of death and de- 
struction, with its shame of plunder and perfidy has 
brought an inestimable boon. It has revealed a grit 
amongst men that was unknown. Who could have 
foretold the heroism of the soldiers of our century ? 
Who could have dreamt of the devotedness which the 
heroines of our century have shown? Nay more! 
This war has created a grit that had not existed before. 
This is true of all the nations. Never before in the 
world’s history have there been universally displayed, 
such supreme courage and self-sacrifice, as have been 
witnessed in the battlefields, and in the homes of the 
combatant nations ; nor ever before has there been such 
absence of cowardice, on the land or on the sea, under the 
earth or above the clouds. Yes! our age has given 
absolute evidences of a grit unknown to other ages in the 
spheres of physical danger, devotedness, death, despair. 

But, what about grit in moral matters? What 
about the will-power which, ‘in the teeth of clenched 
antagonisms will follow up the worthiest till it die?” 
What about the grit which holds to the innocence, to 
the honour, to the nobility, to the majesty, to the 
kingship of the soul? Alas! Alas! it is still true :-— 
“wanted men of grit,” 
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PERSONAL Worth requires for its true and full develop- 
ment that a man should be self-evolved in every high 
and noble human way. Amongst all possible perfections 
to which he may aspire, there is none more primal in 
its importance, or more sublime in its grandeur than the 
serene life and power of the mind. It is the first element 
in personality, and it is the essential condition of free- 
will. Intellectual Excellence will absorb our attention 
in this lecture. We will consider it under a triple 
aspect, truth, talent, thoughtfulness. 


Truth has been well defined to be “ the equation or 
likeness or conformity between thing and thought.” 
When a thing is a fact, it may be an actual or possible 
object of thought, and in this sense it may be said to 
be an objective truth, for reality is knowable at least, 
if it be not also known, and therefore its actuality or 
its possibility is a right and proper object of the Mind. 
Truth in this sense is also called ontological. Truth 
is said to be moral when thought is accurately ex- 
pressed in outward sign or symbol. When what is 
done in work or art is a faithful likeness, realised in 
thing, of the workman’s design, or of the artist’s ideal, 
it may be called artistic truth. But, truth, in its usual 
and most strict sense is understood to be the exact 
image in the mind, of the object which is known. This 
is the equation of the intellect to the reality which is 
present toit. It isthe conformity of thought with thing. 
It is the likeness of thought to thing. It is intellectual 


truth. It is ofintellectual truth that we are nowspeaking. 
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If the definition of truth be rightly understood, the 
objections of modern sceptics may be easily solved. 
These objections are only the old arguments which have 
been used to justify absolute distrust in man’s power 
to attain truth. In the first place, when knowledge © 
is said to be an equation of thought to thing this does 
not imply that thought, in order to be true, must equal 
all that is knowable in its object. Partial knowledge 
is true as far as it goes. It neither affirms nor denies 
anything further about the object. It is an exact 
equation of thought to thing as far as thing is the actual 
object of thought. In the second place, the likeness 
of thought to thing is a likeness of a special sort. An 
Idea is not a dead image, nor a photograph, nor an 
echo. It is something conceived and born by and 
within the living mind. It is a vital act of thought 
effected by and immanent within the thinking faculty. 
It has a conscious meaning of its own. It is self- 
assertive and referring to self. This may be put in 
another way. 

When an idea is said to be an image of its object 
or when thought is said to be a likeness of thing, it 
must be understood that there is no question of a dead 
image nor of a material likeness. A dead image or 
a material likeness might be a sign, the knowledge 
of which would lead to the knowledge of the object or 
thing known. But the idea of the thought is not dead, 
but living. It is not a sign from the knowledge of which 
the mind gets its knowledge, but it is a sign in which 
the mind’s knowledge formally consists. It is not an 
objective sign which is looked at ; but it is a formal sign 
which is a vital looking at its object. 

Thus the idea or intellectual image, or intellectual 
likeness, as it actually exists and vitally acts in the 
mind is the very knowledge itself of the object. It 
does not come before the mind as the object of its 
perception, but by informing or vitally determining 
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the cognitive faculty it effects actual knowledge. To 
fancy that an intellectual idea is an objective or material 
sign is the fundamental error of Scepticism. 

Truth is not only useful, it is of absolute necessity 
to the mind. Without truth thé brain is blank; the 
intellect is dark, in still and silent absence of energy, 
in sheer potency of effort, without life because without 
light. The dawn of truth upon the soul means more 
than the dawn of day upon the earth. Were this orb 
of ours to whirl still through space, yet shrouded always 
in constant night, the flowers would lose the radiance 
of their colour, the fields would lose the ripeness of their 
fruit, the trees would shiver in spectral pallor, the bird 
and brute would pine away with tuneless voice and 
fleshless frame, while men would mourn and grope 
about in feverish search, or lay them down upon the cold 
dank clay in drear despair. But truth is the light 
of the infinite and ethereal universe of the spirit. It 
bids to bud the flowers of knowledge that never fade. 
It ripens fruits that are ever fresh, nor ever lose their 
savour, how often tasted. It bears a wealth that is 
not wasted in the giving, but when shared increases 
in the mind that gives as in the mind that takes. Nay! 
nor is there in it any cause of conflict such as sets dead 
atoms to strive with swaying violence of action and 
reaction of adverse energies ; nor such as dooms material 
life to a weird struggle for existence. Truth can never 
clash with truth. All truths are clasped together in 
such sweet harmony of kinship that each leads to each 
other. So that the more the mind knows of truth, the 
more is it fitted to learn, the more does it love to learn, 
and the more is its learning one in its immensity, yet 
boundless in its aim. Therefore is it written “In her 
is the spirit of understanding, holy, one, manifold 
subtle, eloquent, active, undefiled, true, sweet, loving 
that which is good, quick which nothing hindereth, 
beneficent, kind, gentle, steadfast, assured, secure, 
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having all power, overseeing all things and containing 


all spirits . . . for wisdom is more active than all 
active things and reacheth everywhere by reason of her 
purity . . . for she is the brightness of eternal light, 


and the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty and the © 
image of His goodness’? (Wisdom vii. 22-27). Where- 
fore there is no good comparable to truth or wisdom. 
“Wisdom is better than strength and a wise man 
is better than a strong man”’ (vi. 1). Wisdom is better. 
than wealth; therefore is it written: ‘‘ And I pre- 
ferred her before kingdoms and thrones and esteemed 
riches nothing in comparison of her. Neither did I 
compare unto her any precious stone; for all gold 
in comparison of her is as a little sand; and silver in 
respect to her shall be counted as clay’’ (vii. 8. 9). 
Wisdom is better than all physical excellence. “I 
loved her above health and beauty” (vii. 10). Wisdom 
is better than the life-giving sunshine; therefore is 
it written: “I chose to have her instead of light ; 
for her light cannot be put out” (vii. 10) and again: 
“For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above 
all the order of the stars; being compared with the 
light she is found before it. For after this cometh 
night ; but no evil can overcome wisdom”? (vii. 29-30). 
“For she is the brightness of eternal light” (vii. 26). 
Hence is it written: “ The desire of wisdom bringeth 
to the everlasting kingdom ”’ (vi. 22). 

Yet strange marvel above all marvels under Heaven, 
Truth in its highest, widest, deepest, most useful, 
most beautiful and most true sense, which is Wisdom, 
is within the near reach of every earnest seeker. 
“Wisdom is glorious and never fadeth away, and is 
easily seen by them that love her; and is found by 
them that seek her” (vi. 13). ‘‘ He that waketh early 
to seek her, shall not labour ; for he shall find her sitting 
at his door” (vi. 15). But, the search for wisdom must 
be worshipful. It must be made in the spirit of humble 
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reverence, The mind that is arrogant is puffed up 
with its own conceits, and deluded by its own prejudice 
or passion. Monseigneur Freppel, the celebrated bishop 
of Angiers, said of the immoral atheists of France 
“Tt is their heart that does harm to their head.” This 
is another way of putting the word of the wise man: 
“The fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” The 
fumes of evil passions obscure the vision of the mind. 
This is true of the sin of the senses; for it tends to 
defile truth. It is also true of the sin of pride; for, 
it tends to dethrone truth. That a man of untrained 
intelligence who has lost his way amid a tangle of deep 
and abstruse reasonings should unwittingly wander 
into error, and fail to see the evidence of the existence 
of a God may be easily understood. But that a man 
should defiantly and positively declare that there is 
no God is a judgment which comes not from proof, 
but from pride. He holds that what he fancies to be 
unknown to him is as a fact unknowable to all. This 
is to set himself up as a supreme criterion of truth. 
Hence, he even dares to assert that what is unknown 
to him cannot be true at all. Of the non-existence 
of a God, it is absolutely impossible that there could 
be any proof. If any such proof were possible, it could 
be only drawn from the idea of an impossibility being 
involved in the nature of the Godhead. This latter 
idea is absurd ; for the nature of the Godhead is logically 
identical with absolute truth; indeed the conceited 
atheist falsifies the idea of the Godhead and then proves 
it to be untrue. This arises from the arrogance of 
the scoffer’s mental attitude. He seeks to dictate to 
truth, not to find and humbly listen to her. Far from 
such appalling insolence is the attitude of the reverent 
mind. In deep humility the true seeker after truth 
waits and watches for the light, not with misty glamour 
of his own imagining, but with open and unclouded 
intelligence, not with supercilious eyes that are dis- 
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torted by pride, but with worshipful gaze that looks 
for the vision that shall be made manifest to it. Humbly 
and prayerfully he seeks for every sign of truth. 
Reverently and thankfully he treasures every teaching 
of truth. Lovingly and awfully he abides with truth. 


Talent is the facility of acquiring truth. The very 
nature, the very inmost kind and character of intellect 
is in that it is responsive to intellectual influence and 
capable of intellectual knowledge. The mind does 
not come into being dowered with ideas. It is a tablet 
upon which as yet no letter has been traced. It is a 
mirror from which no form has been as yet reflected. 
As it is within its own self spiritual, pure of matter and 
clean of clay, it is of itself knowledgeable of all that 
is knowable. But in order that its potency be energised 
into act, in order that its passive faculty of vision be 
stirred into actual sight, some definite object must 
come in spiritual guise to determine its energy and define 
its image unto the likeness of that object’s presence. 
Thus is knowledge born within the mind: When its 
own object acts upon a material sense this faculty thrills 
its impression into the higher senses of the brain which, 
with vital reaction, receives and chronicles the message 
in knowledge of its own. But this knowledge of a 
sense-faculty is a knowledge in which the very soul 
itself reacts with and through its living instrument of 
sense. But, again, such vital stirring of an intellectual 
soul, even through the living medium of sense, bears 
with it an impression into that intellectual soul to 
which the intellect reacts by living conception 
of its truth, and intellectual knowledge is the fruit 
born of it. Now as each sense is more delicate and 
more accurate in the receiving of impressions, as each 
organ is more pliant and more powerful in the exercise 
of its function, as each faculty is more receptive and more 
fruitful in the recognition of its object, so will the mind, 
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the highest and most serene faculty of all, be better 
fitted to conceive a knowledge which is not of its own 
spiritual self only, nor merely of its living material 
instruments, but of both united into the living energy 
of one life, the knowledge that is distinctly human, 
the knowledge of a man. When this power of know- 
ledge is full and forceful above the average it is talent. 

As power brings great potency of good, so does it 
bring great peril of evil. As it brings both, so does it 
bring grave responsibility. As the power is greater, 
so is the responsibility more grave. Knowledge is 
pre-eminently power. Therefore does it bring a supreme 
responsibility. Nor can that responsibility be shirked. 
We have, indeed, our rights in life, but all those rights 
follow from and are subordinate to a supreme duty. 
It is our duty not to lose our life, but to gain it. It 
is our duty not to waste nor to deflower, nor to damn— 
our life, but “in the teeth of clenched antagonisms 
to follow up the worthiest till we die.” This duty 
has been proclaimed by the Divine Master in His Parable 
of the Talents (Matt. xxv.). It is to be remarked that 
in this parable two principles are involved. The 
first is that the master gives the means of trafficking 
to his servants according to their several or personal 
ability. The second principle is that the master sternly 
requires that the worth gained by each shall be in strict 
proportion to the means given. With regard to the 
first principle it is to be clearly understood that man’s 
natural powers, ability, or dispositions cannot merit 
grace; for grace is essentially given gratis and not as 
a reward earned or as a recognition due to natural 
merit. On the other hand the old axiom is most true: 
“To him who is doing what he can God does not 
deny grace.” But these are not considerations which 
occupy us now. 

A most important point to note is this. All things 
less than man, living or lifeless, have their own sufficient 
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means for attaining their own end in existence. All 
things above man, all higher beings of the world of 
Spirits have, in their own nature, sufficient means 
to attain their own natural end. The atoms and their 
energies that build up the earth are fully fitted to © 
achieve their purpose. The living things that roam 
the earth, or cleave the air, or travel the sea realise of 
themselves the reason of their existence. The angels 
flash towards the natural bourne of their spiritual 
being with undimmed gaze and unhampered will. All 
else but man is made able to accomplish its right 
destiny. Man alone is of such strange sort, a nature 
of two discordant elements clasped into one life, that 
his natural powers of mind and will need, in order 
that they may be able to know the truth and do the good 
which are necessary for the attaining of man’s end, 
a special help, a special and constant help of one kind 
or of another, from the great Master who made him. 
Hence even in the mere order of nature man would 
require to receive natural talents in order to be able 
to do his trafficking. Much more in the supernatural 
order, man would be unable to attain the supernatural 
end set before him without supernatural grace. These 
talents, these graces, God in His goodness gives, and, 
in His wisdom He gives them, not yielding to any right 
of man, but moved merely by His own generosity, in 
wise measure and fitting proportion, according to the 
need, ability and power of each several person. Where- 
fore according to your own personal ability you have 
the power to evolve your own personal worth. 

Mark that this ability is to be understood in its full 
practical sense as including not only your own natural 
and supernatural energy and will but also your 
own actual personality, character, state, surroundings, 
opportunities, and all else that may be means wherewith 
to make your talents fructify. Now in exact pro- 
portion to your own personal power you are under a 
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personal responsibility to do your own personal duty. 
This is rooted in the right order of things, and it is the 
inevitable mandate of the Supreme Master. 

Furthermore, it follows from the very nature of things 
that talents which are left idle rot. As the soil which is 
not tilled becomes a desert, a jungle or a swamp, and as 
the garden which, if tended, would yield greatest wealth 
of wholesome fruit, will if neglected, teem with rankest 
weeds, so the character that is not cultivated will become 
sour or sterile, and as the nature of a man is nobler 
so will its corruption be more foul. Sloth is a deadly 
sin. There are three degrees of sloth. The first shirks 
duty, the second scamps duty, the third stops short 
at duty. It is not enough for a man to do what he must 
do. To do it manfully he ought to do what he can 
do. This is most true in the evolution of intellectual 
excellence. 

In order to attain that degree of personal excellence 
in intellectual power which is practically possible, or it 
may be even easy to earnest personal effort, one should 
carefully consider one’s own mental potentialities. 
Talent is not as rare as idle people think. How often 
does not chance reveal talents that were not dreamt 
of. Frequently talent is only hidden, because it has 
not been looked for. To those of us who remember 
the darkness in which, not very many years ago, the 
minds of most women were left to pine in ignorant 
dulness, it is a glorious contrast to behold the multitudes 
of brilliant sister souls who not only excel in ways that 
are specially characteristic of womanhood, but who 
nobly rival men in the most refined culture of our higher 
schools and universities. 

As regards individual talent: it may be that in 
youth early promise is already shown of budding ability 
in fertile fields of knowledge. It may be that in 
more mature years personal circumstances or social 
surroundings offer favourable opportunities for talent 
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to ripen into full fruitfulness. Those who have the 
bounden care and dread responsibility of shaping or 
influencing the future of the young life, should encourage 
and foster the promise and power which come from 
personal nature by following its bent and guiding its: 
tendency ; nor dare to starve or stifle the talents that 
appear in order with foolish and vain endeavour to try 
to sow in their stead the seeds of talents that are un- 
congenial to that personal nature. Fond but foolish 
parents sometimes think that they can decide and fix 
according to their own ideas and tastes the future 
career of their boys, with the result that they starve 
or destroy the talents which are real yet never reap the 
harvest which they had hoped for from talents that do 
not exist. It is not the father who is to live the life 
of his boy, but his boy must live his own life; and that 
life will never be well developed or achieve its legitimate 
success, unless it be trained, educated and directed 
according to its own kind and in keeping with its own 
natural taste, and, in the direction of its own individual 
talent. Alas! many and many a father has completely 
ruined his son’s career, because when the lad wanted 
to be a soldier, his father insisted on his studying 
medicine, or when a young fellow had intense ambition 
and brilliant ability to excel as a speaker at the Bar 
or in the House, his father put him into an office. 
When boyhood or girlhood is over, and when the life, 
although still young, has been launched forth into the 
world in a. definite position amid definite circumstances, 
whether talents of one kind or of another have been 
awakened and set to work, or whether the mind appears 
to be without talent, or at least its talents are dormant, 
the horizon of intellectual excellence is still open. The 
talents which have been recognised may be more and 
more enriched in their treasure as well as more and more 
refined in their worth. Again, talents of sturdiest 
strength or purest quality or clearest brilliancy may be 
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unknown because they are buried deep down beneath 
the material mass of material cares or sordid pursuits. 
Deep effort may dig them up. 

In all cases, even where no extraordinary success 
seems probable, man or woman may aim at finding 
out what talents they have got, whether great or 
apparently insignificant, and at developing them as 
far as under the circumstances may be possible. To 
this end they will make a wide and careful search in 
order to discover what are, or are not, their own real 
innate powers, and they will give an earnest and fair 
trial to each apparent talent in its eager choice and 
studious cultivation. 

Talent will be defined as to its own individual sort 
by the kind of the object towards which it tends, the 
object to which its power responds, the object which 
when reached is the realisation in act of its potency. 
Now these objects are the many and various kinds of 
knowledge. But knowledge may be either that which 
consists in intellectual thoughtfulness and understand- 
ing or it may be that which does not remain in intel- 
lectual thought alone but directs that thought to 
practical application. These two wide kinds of know- 
ledge coincide much with the difference which exists 
between synthetic and analytic science. Yet, in both 
cases, there is much in common and a certain mutual 
interchange of method in thoughtfulness. The abstract 
intellect is pre-eminently and for the most part synthetic, 
while the practical intellect is pre-eminently and for 
the most part analytic. 

Synthesis soars to the highest and most universal 
principles, gathering from them and grouping under 
them the conclusions which follow from their truth. 
Analysis begins below, examining what is near and 
concrete, adding individual truths to form classes, 
rising upwards from classes to broader conclusions until 
it reaches at last to general law or principle. It is 
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evident that synthesis must seek the aid of analysis, 
and that analysis must owe its scientific success to 
synthesis. 

Now it is also evident that some minds have a 
special, if not exclusive, talent for abstract and theo- . 
retic study, while other minds have a talent which 
is peculiarly, if not only, practical. Each of these vast 
domains of knowledge has special fields of thought 
for special talents. We need not delay to enumerate 
them all. In our own search for the actual intellectual 
powers which we may possess, it will be enough to 
find out, by our own personal experience, whether 
we have or can acquire a taste, or a bent, or an 
ability for mathematics, or for physical science, or for 
literature, or for art, or for economics, or for social 
science, or for mental science, or for eloquence or 
music, and whether in one or more of the pursuits our 
mind is more fitted and our inclination more drawn 
to dwell in the serene heights of theoretic thought, 
or to work in the fields of practical application. 

All this may be met by the rejoinder that the un- 
avoidable occupations of one’s day leave neither time 
nor taste for dreams of talent or drudgery of thought. 
That may be in some cases almost true. In other 
cases it is partly true. In many cases it is not true at 
all. There are few people who have not some free 
moments of their own when they may rest or work 
as they wish. Now the best repose for weariness of 
brain or of body is not the inertia of idleness but the 
wholesome change of occupation. The ‘head that is 
jaded with accounts may be refreshed by Shakespeare, 
or Dickens, or Dante, or Ruskin, or Burns. The 
hand that is cramped with the using of instruments 
or with the pulling and shoving weights may gain 
relief to itself as well as brightness to the brain by holding 
the brush which creates a picture, or by touching the 
strings which awaken a melody, or by regulating the 
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language, tone and gesture which reveal an orator. 
Most people have plenty of time and plenty of energy 
for drinking beer, or for talking scandal, or for grinning 
in low music-halls, or for making bad bets, or for doing 
nothing, for no use, for no amusement, for no purpose. 
That time and that energy might well be devoted for 
the sake both of soul and of body to some useful, 
improving or interesting occupation, in which both 
head and hand might have their share. 

Does this mean “all work and no play”? Certainly 
not. Game and sport have their own right time and 
their own right place. But here again what we have 
been saying has its own proper application. Cricket, 
or football, or tennis, or golf, or ‘billiards, or chess 
may be an occasion for the culture of talent. They 
are not to be played slovenly, but with keen study and 
keen delight. What is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well; and when one thing is done well and 
worthily, there is a far greater likelihood of other and 
even different things being also done well and worthily. 

What a sin and what a shame that so much talent 
goes to waste! Down from the mountain side the brook 
bubbles and babbles, and laughs and bounds along, 
brushing the heather or brambles aside and tumbling 
over the pebbles, breaking into lighter leap and louder 
laughter as it grows fuller from hidden springs, broaden- 
ing into wider wave and sturdier whirl as tributary 
torrents join its course; gathering into giant strength 
and flashing into giant jump where the great rocks 
try to stop its impetuous steps, crashing with a roar 
of thunder and splashing with a foam of spray as it 
reaches the precipice hollow below; then with broad, 
even surface and steady, stately speed, bearing fertility 
to the fields as it passes, working the huge mill-wheels 
that grind the corn with its flooding force, sharing its 
blessed fruit-giving by little rivulets that run aside 
through grassy banks to freshen and to feed the 
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meadows, bearing on its bosom the huge wealth-laden 
barges, until at last it reaches the great sea where it 
resigns its power and its beauty to mingle with the 
wonderful ocean, but only in order that the kingly 
day-star may, with warm smile, draw up the purified 
waters from the vast salt illimitable expanse to send 
them back in fairy form of cloud on angel-winged breezes, 
back again“ to the mountains to repeat all over again 
its messages from heaven to earth. Its messages of 
the charm of its beauty, and of the music of its revela- 
tion and of the helpfulness of its power ; so, the talents 
of women and men that so often stagnate into swamp 
or rush down into drain may be creative of their own 
beauty and power, and bring to the world that is sad 
and sinful a love that is holy, and a worth that is true, 
and a power that is enduring and happy. 


This brings us to the worth of thoughtfulness. Learn- 
ing or knowledge has not merely its vast horizons. 
It has its unending spheres of truth. No one mind can 
master all knowledge, but minds of even moderate 
ability may cultivate wide and fair domains from which 
to gather stores of learning of priceless value, of rich 
fruitfulness. and of enduring happiness. Yet, remark 
a difference which exists between instruction or the 
garnering of information and education or the pursuit 
of mental culture. The brain may be a mere store- 
house for facts, labelled indeed accurately and arranged 
in right order to be ready for use when wanted ; or the 
innate powers of the mind may be drawn out, developed 
and harmonised. The first is the knowledge of a 
parrot, the second is the knowledge of a man. It is 
indeed true that information is necessary in order to 
be the food wherewith learning is nourished and educa- 
tion evolved ; but it is not true that education consists 
principally or even at all in being successful at examina- 
tions. Cramming a goose enlarges its liver to a fatness 
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that is delicious to the epicure’s teeth, but cramming 
means a bloated disease and the subsequent death of 
the goose. Cramming the brains of the young folk 
may gorge their memory until it is fit for the examiner’s 
board; but it is flabby and sickly, and the end of all 
the success in honours and prizes is the intellectual 
death of a dunce. 

For the gaining of knowledge, method is of supreme 
importance. There is an order, a subordination, and 
a harmony amongst the sciences, and this order is 
established by the various yet kindred relations of 
the different kinds of knowledge to the first and funda- 
mental reasons of truth. The art of education must 
reverence and obey the order of nature. Method is 
also essential for the healthful success of study in 
each several branch of learning. There is yet another 
method. It is the method which nature ordains as 
necessary in the cultivation of the mental faculties 
of man. These are to be educated according to the 
order in which they first bud forth from nature, and 
when fostered ripen in due season into early fruit- 
fulness. In man the lesser faculties are first evolved, 
and must first be brought to fair maturity before the 
higher faculties will be capable of receiving healthful, 
invigorating and thorough culture. 

In all education from that of the babe to that 
of the boy, from that of the student to that of the 
scholar, the first, the highest, and the most pre- 
dominating aim must be the intrinsic development and 
evolution of the mental faculties themselves, rather 
than the accumulation of learning. If learning be 
looked to in the first place and above all, the faculty 
will grow imperfect, stunted or forced. If the evolu- 
tion of the faculty be looked to, in the first place and 
above all, more learning can be afterwards acquired 
and with greater ease and with greater security; for 
the faculty itself will have become robust, hardy and 
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athletic. Thus thoughtfulness will heighten and in- 
tensify the power of talent, and the exercise of that 
power will produce an educated and learned mind. 
This admirable result will be the outcome of the efforts, 
not of months only, nor even only of years, but of a life- . 
long constancy in the culture of intellectual excellence. 
Nor yet does that constancy mean that very much time 
and very much thoughtfulness must be exclusively 
devoted to study. It is marvellous what almost un- 
imaginable success can be achieved by apparently 
short hours and apparently easy efforts, when these are 
held to with persistent regularity and quiet deter- 
mination, for the success then grows in the measure of 
geometrical progression. 

One great obstacle to intellectual excellence is that 
in the minds of most young folk, and especially in the 
minds which have most talent, there lurks a suspicion 
that while this aim and ambition is very admirable 
its realisation is so difficult and so dreadful a task 
as to require the self-sacrifice and devotedness of a hero. 
There is some foundation in fact for that fear. 

Study is an acquired taste. The characters who from 
babyhood are attracted to study are eccentric. The child 
or the man who has had no real experience of mental 
work will inevitably find it at first to be a dismal 
drudgery. Many find it hard and dreary until they 
at last get used to it.. But when study is thoughtful, 
it is attractive and is soon found to be lovable. The 
mind thirsts for truth and the soul hungers for the 
intellectual ambrosia which alone can give it life, power, 
beauty, excellence. The outside accidents of trouble, 
indolence, impatience, inexperience, prejudice of the 
animal brain, or passion of the animal maw lose their 
effect upon the mind and will when these come really to 
taste the serene pleasure, the refined delight and the 
intense yet calm happiness of thoughtful knowledge. 

As a faculty is higher and nobler so will the satis- 
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faction of its craving be not only higher in its kind, but 
also more intense in its joy. To those who have once 
tasted of this spring, the waters of the material or sensual 
world are not only mocking and insipid, but they are 
murky and sour. Intellectual excellence brings a happi- 
ness which is a foretaste of the happiness of Heaven. 
Intellectual excellence in this life is also an anticipated 
readiness for the fuller appreciation of a higher human 
joy hereafter. 

What a noble thing a great mind is! With soaring 
ken it flashes upwards to the supreme synthesis of all, 
whence it looks down eagle-like with wide survey and 
accurate glance upon the innumerable facts and close 
relations of deep analysis. From its wisdom is poured 
a light which has its humble usefulness for toil, or rest, 
or gain, or good, its more serene service to embellish 
character, and its clearest brilliancy to crown the spirit 
of the mind on which it dawns. Intellectual excellence 
has a becomingness, a grace, a charm that marks a 
man as king-like above his fellows. It has a dignity, 
a majesty, that lifts the mind of its own inborn right, 
above the crumbling clay and fading stars unto a power 
to know the reason of all things with an evidence that 
is eternal. It is a loveliness which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive; for it is unto the likeness of the 
loveliness of God. Look then thou upon this ideal. 
Pursue it patiently, perseveringly, quietly, constantly. 
Battle for it bravely, defiantly, heroically. Love it 
faithfully, trustfully, ardently, devotedly. Thus shall 
you win the crown of intellectual worth. 


IV. THE HANDMAIDENS OF THE HUMAN 
MIND 


THE action of our outward senses, as when the eye 
reacts by sight in answer to the flash of the illuminating 
ray, or as when the ear reverberates by hearing in echo 
to the thrill of the sound-wave, and even the action of 
our inward senses, as when the brain receives and 
chronicles in secret cells the knowledge which it has 
learnt from the messages sent inward to it from without 
by palpitating nerve-strings, may indeed appear to 
be no more than the action of those very senses which 
guide and govern the nobler animals. Yet to deeper 
thought it will appear that in our human life our material 
senses have been elevated so as to have an intimate 
share in the action of the spiritual mind. Yea, more, 
as long as soul and body are clasped into the living unity 
of one living personality this angelic power must in her 
turn lean intimately and absolutely, even in her spiritual 
action, upon the material help of these her human 
handmaidens. For these lesser faculties, although 
they are material faculties, are yet faculties of a soul 
which is not material but spiritual in its substance ; 
while this same soul, although spiritual in its substance 
has an essential need of being united to matter in order 
that its own natural potency may be evolved into act ; 
and therefore the soul has also a vital intrinsic power 
of giving life and energy in a nobler manner to what 
is made of clay. 

It is as though some queen of old romance were so 
closely imprisoned within her own castle that lofty 
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sight or sound of the outer world, nor could she gain 
other knowledge of it than such as might be whispered 
to her at her chamber door by handmaidens who were 
free to pass beyond the great inner wall to the encircling 
battlements of the fortress, where they could gather 
scanty scraps of news from the strangers who chanced 
to pass that way. 

Thus, as the axiom of the school-man has it, ‘‘ Nihil est 
in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu.” ‘There is 
no knowledge within the mind which has not come to 
it through sense-knowledge.” Thus, again, while the 
Queen Mind is able to evolve out of sense-knowledge 
the abstract universal intellectual ideas contained 
in that knowledge as it is visible to soul but unseen 
by sense, yet she must owe to her handmaidens, that are 
the senses, not merely the remote material of her thought 
but also its colour, music, motion, figure, warmth and 
beauty. 

From amongst those handmaidens we will choose 
four sister-faculties of noble rank and privileged with 
closest intimacy in sharing the thoughts and knowledge 
of their Queen. These are: Memory, Imagination, 
Fancy and the Asthetic Sense. 


Memory is the treasurer who gathers or arranges 
in right order and keeps ready for artistic contempla- 
tion or for practical use the golden store of knowledge 
gained. How much have you not learned which yet 
you have since let go to waste or lost through heedless 
want of care. The authors which in your youth you 
read with keen delight or pleasurable repose ought 
not to be left in the dusty oblivion of old library shelves. 
The pages which in earlier days appealed to you with 
vivid force and pure charm will always have a more 
potent spell to teach with clearness and to attract 
with enthusiasm than the volumes which you ponder 
over when the mind has got misty and the fancy chilled. 
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Those who once loved Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Euripides, 
Anacreon, Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott, Tennyson or 
Moore, will always go back with happy eagerness to the 
old love, and they will always find a zest and a freshness 
in such reading which those who have been hypnotised . 
or disillusioned by modern fiction or modern verse 
can never know. The time is not very far past when 
educated men read their classics, whether Greek, Latin 
or English, with greater pleasure as well as profit than 
can be got from the novels which to-day soil the drawing- 
room table or the boudoir shelf. To those books of 
real worth must be added the histories, travels and 
biographies which in our times have been able to unite 
a scientific accuracy of research and a keen insight 
into character, to a graceful charm or rippling raciness 
of style. 

Memory also has her studio where her priceless 
treasures are the pictured scenes and moulded shapes of 
long ago, life-like unto illusion, sad unto tears, yet sooth- 
ing unto holy charm. They are not indeed of coloured 
canvas or of sculptured stone; for as memory is the 
artist she reproduces them in tones of light and shade 
that are invisible to the outward eye but brilliant to 
the inward vision, or in a marble that is immaterial 
to the touch of the hand but that can almost crush 
with the weight of its woe, or almost uplift to Heaven 
with the strength of its adamantine love the heart 
which it has reached. 

Do you not remember some Christmastide of your 
childhood when you merrily sat by the hearth-stone 
where the Yule log sparkled and blazed and crackled 
till its ruddy glow flashed or faded on the faces around, 
the revered and beloved face of your father with the old 
wrinkled brow and the solemn white hair, the face of 
your darling mother with eyes that seem to be still 
looking at you with the love and the sweetness of that 
dear old day, the faces of brothers and sisters and 
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friends, the faces that are living now in your memory, 
as they were living in the hearth glow that night, for 
they were so deeply impressed on your vision that they 
have passed from your brain to your soul ? 

May I draw aside the veil that hides a sacred shrine 
of memory? Yes! they come back to you in lonely 
hours, your own dear dead. You dare not speak aloud 
of them, for your eyes would grow dim with holy mists: 
and your lips would tremble with the tearful sobs of your 
heart. But when you are alone with their memory, you 
can speak tothem. They know you still and love you. 
They never forget ; nor have you forgotten them. Ah! 
do not think that they are dead. Their bodies indeed 
are slumbering at a spot where your tears may have 
often freshened the grass and whither your fondest 
yearnings return ever in lonely hours. But their spirit 
is wakeful and awaiting you. You can be present to 
them and they to you, not in coarse garb of mortal 
clay, but in the serene reality of the soul. 

It is as though one should compare the presence of 
a friend to a friend who has sight, and the presence 
of a friend to a friend who is blind. Presence brings 
to friends a mutual knowledge clearer far than any- 
thing which words could utter, the speech of sun-lit 
features ; and, what is above all other outward ex- 
pression, the eloquence of loving eyes. All this is lost 
to the blind. Yet, to the blind there may be another 
and a dearer presence, a presence within the secret 
and sacred meeting-place of souls, a presence where 
thought is visible to thought and wills are met in 
intimate communion of the same ideal motive, where 
there is no bar of space nor doom of time, the presence 
in life of friends whose light and love are serene and 
ethereal now in exile as they shall remain for ever in 
risen rapture within their Eternal Home. 

Memory is a faculty which above all other human 
faculties needs to be evolved by exercise, It is indeed 
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clear to everyone that for its full development it re- 
quires to be put to practical use. It is true that some 
minds seem to have the innate gift of a quick and re- 
tentive memory. Yet that memory, however swift to 
grasp or safe to hold, will soon become lazy in its readi- 
ness and relaxed in its security if it be left to lie idle. 
Even the best memory will fail to reach the full measure 
of its natural maturity in vigour unless it be kept 
constantly at work. é 

Much more than this; a fact which few people are 
well aware of is that memory can be almost created by 
habitual and indefatigable effort. Dear old Horace 
wrote: Poeta Nascitur ; Ovator fit—‘ The poet is born ; 
the orator is self made.’”’ This is broadly accurate. The 
gem of poetic genius is a gift of nature, but the polishing 
of that gem is due to art. The orator must have some 
natural aptitude for eloquence from nature, but it is art 
that gives him power and adroitness in the setting of 
his speech, strength and beauty in the pointedness and 
attractiveness of his language, and a refined sympathy 
in the enthusiasm of his action. Now from this point of 
view, Cicero was perhaps the most perfect of all orators. 
He certainly was pastmaster in all the arts which an 
orator is wont to use. As he says of himself: “If 
perchance my natural talent should seem to some 
to be but slight, this much at least I certainly know, 
from what source I may draw that which is best.” 
Now memory is an attribute of the finished orator. 
Of memory Cicero wrote: Memoria exercendo excolitur 
—‘‘ Memory is evolved by exercise.” 

To what marvellous power and ease memory can be 
transformed and transfigured when it has been well 
trained from childhood, is quite outside the ken of 
ordinary folk. Even in mature years when memory has 
still remained in a state of infancy, it is not too late, 
by patient and skilful nursing, to bring it to something 
like the symmetry and robustness of adult age. 
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There are two kinds of memory, the mechanical 
and the intellectual. The mechanical memory learns 
and retains the words with little or no thought of the 
meaning. The intellectual memory learns and retains 
the meaning with little or no thought of the words. 
These two kinds of memory may work together in mutual 
and friendly helpfulness ; but the two kinds are them- 
selves different and distinct. 

The mechanical memory is the more imperfect and 
therefore the earlier faculty to bud forth. It belongs 
much more to the material brain than to the spiritual 
mind. Hence, in childhood, while reason is only at 
its dawn, mechanical memory is wide awake and ready 
for healthy work. It is a big blunder to suppose that 
children should understand what they learn by heart. 
It is quite enough that they should have a vague idea 
of the sense of the words they repeat. 

But what is most important of all, so important that 
it should eclipse all else, is that the child should learn 
to repeat mechanically word after word, sentence after 
sentence, and paragraph after paragraph, until the whole 
passage will rattle out without the child’s thinking at 
all of what it is saying. When this has been done 
perfectly, the understanding of the meaning will become 
afterwards incomparably more easy and more thorough. 
That is the memory of a parrot. This is quite true ; but 
it is also quite true that the memory of a parrot in the 
child is an essential condition in the man for the memory 
of an orator. The mechanical memory will give to the 
orator his overflowing wealth of words, his dexterous 
ease in weaving them together, his magnificent security 
in holding, even unconsciously, to the thread of his 
discourse, and above all that absolute independence of 
self-consciousness, that happy fre.dom from the anxiety, 
which tortures the extempore talker, as to what 
he is to say next, and that utter concentration of his 
whole soul upon the meaning and the motive of his 
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discourse, which, when absent, show the hesitating, or 
stammering, or incoherent, or stump speaker and which 
when present prove the perfect orator. ¢ 

In order to learn accurately by rote one must make 
use of distinctiveness and order. By distinctiveness I 
understand the learning separately of each little part of 
the phrase or paragraph, and by order I understand the 
keeping of the several phrases and paragraphs in their 
right sequence. To accomplish this Cicero was wont to 
learn the several portions of his discourse in different 
rooms. It is a useful mechanical expedient in securing 
this distinctiveness and order of mechanical memory 
to frequently repeat the several parts of the speech 
which is being committed to memory along the several 
windings of the road one follows when taking a long 
walk, or to attach the sequence of the different parts 
to the succession of the different trees one passes when 
strolling down a shady avenue. 

Intellectual memory is of a higher order, and yet 
it also needs its material land-marks. These will be 
afforded by a plan thoroughly thought out and care- 
fully classified and artistically moulded into a symmetry 
which will faithfully reproduce the ordered symmetry 
of the limbs, joints and tissue of the reasons which form 
the whole body of the discourse. Many eminent 
speakers have found it quite enough for them to jot 
down the chief ideas which will be grouped into points, 
and these points will be divided into balanced sections, 
and it may be also into sub-divisions. 

This practical aspect of the faculty of memory may 
be very usefully considered and applied in learning 
by heart chosen portions of cherished classic authors 
in order by this means to keep one’s own tone, in writing 
or in speaking, up to “concert pitch.’’ There is a still 
higher and more artistic aspect of memory. 

Memory may be degraded unto the dust or it may be 
transfigured unto the likeness of the spirit. As long 
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as the brain itself is sound and reason sane, memory 
will be never empty. It will always have its gathered 
stores, of whatever sort those stores may be. Memory 
may become a mere pit for refuse where worms batten 
and beetles crawl. Or memory may be made like a 
conservatory where fair and fragrant flowers bloom 
like the sweet and endearing incense that clings to 
childhood’s love; where choice shrubs lift the tender 
gracefulness of their branches and spread out their 
leaves of delicate and pure loveliness like the recol- 
lections that cluster and the affections that twine 
round the hallowed friendships of long ago. In this 
Paradise you may linger in happy moments amid 
remembrances and reveries that are reposeful as genile 
slumber yet elevating, admirable and attractive as the 
song or the ecstacy of angels. 


There is so much personal whim and so much objective 
vagueness in the choice of the sense attached to words 
by modern philosophers especially when writing about 
the faculties of the human mind ; and there is moreover 
such close kinship of likeness in kind and in action 
between these faculties themselves, that it is no easy 
task to come to an accurate understanding of the 
precise meaning which the individual author wishes 
to convey. Wherefore, instead of attempting to lay 
down any hard and fast rule as to the use which must 
be made of any particular term, we will be content 
with making clear what our views and convictions 
are by means of expressions which we may use and 
which are neither ambiguous nor abstruse. Thus when 
we speak of imagination we are speaking of the faculty 
of imagining or of making images, or of bringing before 
us in mental representation the things about which 
we would think. Therefore we may understand 
imagination to mean the faculty which makes the 
absent or the ideal, real and present to thought. 


M 
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Imagination is a needed hand-maiden both for 
science and for soul. It brings illuminating theories 
to illustrate and explain dull and apparently un- 
intelligible facts ; and it brings tales of wonder-working 
forces and tableaux of wonder-working vividness in 
order to usher actual realities into the presence of the 
abstract intellect. When the scientific searcher has 
been groping amongst hard, dull, disconnected facts, 
analysing their kind and quality, testing their passive 
power, watching their active result, comparing their 
likeness, diagnosing their antagonism, guessing at their 
causes, experimenting in their grouping—imagination 
steps in, telling fairy stories and dreaming fairy dreams 
of wild and bewitching energies that are one in their 
origin yet innumerable in their working, the same 
in their kind yet different in their application, until 
from out of all these varying and swaying images, 
there dawns at last upon his mind the recognition 
of a law, a law that regulates all that appeared to 
be discordant and explains all that appeared to be 
mysterious, the law that guides the flashing motion 
and steadies the faithful cycles of the stars or the law 
that bids the seed to die and arise in living stem and 
fruit and flower, or the law that bids the heart to beat — 
in ebb and flow of circling blood, of the law that rocks 
the bosom of the ocean with the frenzy of its tempest 
or calms it into the sacredness of its repose, or the law 
that puts into man’s hand the terrific power of the 
thunderbolt in order that he may use it to change 
the darkness of the night into the brilliancy of day, 
and that he may yoke it to his car or ship in order to 
carry him with speed more swift than wings across 
vast frontiers of continents and across wide horizons 
of seas, and that he may send it to bear with a quickness 
like thought his messages to far-off friends. 


The soul itself needs, of sheer necessity, the help 
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of imagination. Imagination is the link between 
inner consciousness and outward fact. In the remote 
darkness and isolation of the world of abstract thought, 
the intellect may muse on vague ideas of things, con- 
templating the floating clouds of indefinite conceptions, 
peering into possibilities that are unending, balancing 
unrealised relations between phantom forces, combining 
or disentangling essences that are without existence, 
until, with a flash or a thrill or a touch, imagination 
enters with an actual message from the world of fact. 
At once the ideal world is illumined with actual light 
and stirred with actual truth, and the vision of actual 
reality clearly dawns upon the mind. Imagination 
holds the mystic key that opens to actual physical 
fact the entrance to actual intellectual perception. 


Fancy is another faculty with a further duty to fulfil, 
Here however we must first meet and answer a difficulty _ 
which may arise in many minds. Fancy and imagina- 
tion may appear to be quite the same faculty, or at 
least their attributes may seem to be almost identical. 
That depends on the use one makes of the words. The 
words are often used as synonyms; but even as 
synonyms they have not absolutely the same sense. 
Our meaning of the words will be rooted in their deriva- 
tion, and their derivation is rooted in fact. The word 
imagination is originally derived from the Latin word 
meaning “‘an image.” The word fancy’ is originally 
derived from the Greek word meaning “ an appearance.” 
Between these two there is distinctiveness enough 
to found a difference. The image is the representation 
of a thing; the appearance is the coming of the thing 
itself. In other words the imagination shows a sign 
from which the thing is known ; the fancy shows a sign 
in which the thing is known. From this we may infer 
that the function of imagination is to bring the absent 
or the unseen, the abstract or the ideal, as real and 
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present before the mind; while the function of fancy 
is to clothe the thing in such vivid and full appearances 
as to make it come itself lifelike before the thought. 

t- Wherefore fancy will embody the cold and colourless 
ideal in throbbing form and sunlit feature so that it. 
seems to breathe with human truth and radiant beauty. 
Thus when perchance at night your wakeful thought 
wanders musing with memory under the shade of the 
wood where you loved to linger through the glad summer 
day, fancy will make the sunshine to actually ripple 
through the arching canopy of the leaves, changing 
them to bright gold or dark emerald as they are lifted 
or let fall by the gentle breathing of the west wind. 
Or fancy may bring you to the smooth, soft beach of 
the sea, and as you listen, and watch the bright curling, 
foam-crested waves that break for ever like the lives 
of men upon the everlasting shore, there will fall on 
your inmost soul the sound of a music that is never 
monotonous because always mysterious, and before 
your actual vision there will appear the glittering sun- 
tipped spears of the ranks of hardy brine that rush on 
in ceaseless battalions each after each with the buoyancy 
of hope and a tumult of victory, until they pause as 
they reach the shore and recline with a sense of repose. 

There is need of colour, warmth, motion, music, for 
all knowledge that is high and nobly human. In 
a way that is vivid, forceful, and profound beyond 
all knowledge of dull wits or coarse souls, fancy will 
portray the truth of fact. 

When you behold in fancy the vision of a face now 
distant or dead, do you not recognise more of its meaning 
than perhaps you ever knew before? The calm, serene 
brow crowned with noble thoughtfulness; the smile, 
more pure and clear than sunshine, that rests in a music 
that is motionless and in a silence that is speaking upon 
the lips, or the tremulous curve and broken line that tells 
with mute lips the tale of unutterable sadness ;_ the eyes 
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that are eloquent with sparkling, rippling, laughing rays 
of mirthfulness, so near as to be reflected with quick 
magnetic brightness in joy upon your own features ; or 
eyes within which are far-off shadowed depths, so far 
off that their meaning seems to come from beyond space 
and time ; depths so shadowed that their yearning seems 
to be in part like the wailing of Hagar, yet in part like 
the devotedness of Ruth ; depths so deep that they seem 
to be filled from fathomless fountains of tenderness, with 
strange throbbing waves of mysterious awfulness, 

As truth is more hidden to the outward sense, so is 
fancy more and more needed in order to reach the inner 
sense and bring its knowledge home to the mind. Thus 
in religion fancy has her own sacred call to answer 
and her own sacred work to do. You have heard or 
read of the great Christ. Do you remember Him? He 
lived indeed on earth long years ago and in a distant land, 
but space can be no barrier against sympathy, nor can 
time decide the doom of love. Down the long lengths 
of the centuries, over the continents and across the 
seas, Christ comes to you in the spot where you stand, 
in the hour that you breathe, with more than a father’s 
love, with more than a mother’s fondness, with more 
than a sister’s sympathy, with more than a brother’s 
devotedness. He appeals to you for your friendship. 
He is not dead but living. He is not absent but present. 
Hear His voice as He cries: “‘ Come to Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy burthened,” until the very tones 
of His voice ring through your soul with a rapture 
of music and with a music of rapture, with a worship 
of infinite trustfulness and with a trustfulness of in- 
finite worship, with a humility that is of yourself and 
with a love that is of Him. Behold His outstretched 
arms. Look upon His face. Let your fancy reverently 
gaze into His eyes. There your heart will learn what 
only His heart could ever tell to you. 

Have you followed in fancy your own Good Shepherd 
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as He tracked the lost sheep in its wanderings, through 
the brambles and briars, through the smooth grasses 
of the meadows, through the rough rocks and whirling 
flood of the torrent, until He found it at last, and | 
stooping with strong, gentle arms, lifted up the almost 
inanimate load upon His shoulder and, with a joy upon 
His face which no brightness of angel could ever reflect, 
bore it back home? Or have you seen in His eyes 
the look of unutterable pity as He pronounced His 
judgment of mercy over the crouching, shame-stricken 
form of the Magdalen, or as He uttered His message 
of welcome to Paradise to the penitent thief on the 
cross ? If so be your fancy has shown all this to your 
heart, it has brought your heart nearer to the truth 
and therefore nearer to the love of the great Christ. 

Indeed, indeed the power of our human appreciation 
of the reality of facts depends upon brain pictures, 
whose truth is not shadowed but made more vivid 
by the colour, warmth, tone, perspective of fancy. 
Metaphor has fuller meaning than plain words. In 
matters which are above the mud and superior to the 
senses of the brute, poetry is more true than prose. 
Hence it will be found that the Philistine in Literature 
is a materialist in Life. The mind that is exiled 
from fancy, or suspicious of her trustfulness, or sceptical 
as to her worth loses the services of her own fairest and 
most needed handmaiden. 


Here we may turn to think of the worth of the out- 
ward material senses which are not indeed like hand- 
maidens who dwell within the inner citadel of the mind 
itself, but are useful dependants and worthy servitors 
whose loyal duty sends means and messages within 
and guards the walls without. 

The sense of touch in its own special meaning is 
the most material and therefore the least elevated or 
elevating of all the senses. Yet it may be elevated 
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to the artistic touch of music, or of painting, or of 
sculpture, or of kindred arts. In its wider meaning 
touch is the most fundamental of all the senses because 
it is included as a general basis in all sense action. 

The sense of taste is somewhat higher than the sense 
of touch, because it includes another and a higher 
pleasure. That the sense of taste is not the debased 
faculty which some grim, gaunt ascetics would have 
us to imagine is evident from the metaphorical use 
made of it not only by high artists and noble saints 
but even by God Himself. Thus it is written: ‘‘ Taste 
and see that the Lord is sweet.” 

The sense of smell is still less earthy, and indeed, 
after sight and hearing it is the most ideal. It may 
be most easily won to pure and delicate delight, or it 
may be most easily and rudely offended. When from 
the bosom of the beauty of the rose infinitesimal atoms 
of its living bloom become detached, they are borne afar 
on the happy wings of the breeze or they rest upon the 
enamoured air. But when from the putrid horrors of 
a dead and decaying carcase germs are flung to meet 
the sensitive nostrils, they cause a shrinking disgust 
and sickening loathing worse to noble natures than the 
stroke or wrench of physical pain. The pleasure of 
fragrance is so pure, so ideal, and in its mystic sense, 
so divine that the gentler and more refined writers on 
holiness speak of what has often been no mere fancy 
of the brain but a true fact ‘‘ The odour of sanctity.” 

The worth of sight is in that it is not only a means 
whereby the mind can recognise the truth of outward 
reality, but it is also a means whereby the soul can 
appreciate the worth of beauty. Many definitions 
have been given of beauty. Setting aside those de- 
finitions which are fanciful or false we may well accept 
those which have been sanctioned by Plato, St Augustine 
and Aristotle. These appear, while varying in their 
expression, to coincide in fact. “The Splendour of 
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what is True” directly points to what is true, and to 
this adds the idea of splendour or brilliancy. Thus 
it requires that what is beautiful should be not only 
accurate in its reality, choice in its kind, and faithful 
to its type, but that it should further excel in some ~ 
bright, dazzling, ideal way. This, however, may be 
found in one truth or in one thing as in one colour, 
or in one form, or in one tone, and thus it would appear 
to apply rather to one element of beauty than to the 
completeness of its realisation. ‘‘The Splendour of 
Order” defines beauty in its fulness, which includes 
the regulating or harmonising of several or many 
elements into one supreme and fascinating excellence. 
Thus this definition is quite the same as that of Aristotle, 
“Unity in variety.” There is only an apparent 
difference between these two definitions in as far as 
one puts the idea of the one brilliant unity in the first 
place, and the idea of its many ordered elements in the 
second place, while the other definition reverses the 
sequence. Another definition, ‘‘ That is beautiful which 
gives pleasure through the mere sight of it,” is a de- 
scription of what is understood by beauty drawn from 
the effect which it produces when seen or known, rather 
than a definition in its stricter sense of philosophic 
analysis. 

The worth of the sense of hearing, in its plainer form, 
is in that it is a means of receiving from the outer 
world and transmitting to the mind a knowledge of 
a different order from that known to sight. Hearing 
has, however, a higher and more ideal worth as it has 
the power of appreciating music. Sound may be mere 
noise, which may yet become an element of music, or 
it may be music in its full and perfect sense. Music 
may be described as rhythmical sound, or as a succession 
of sounds moving within the same key. Now as light 
is the object of human vision, so sound is the object 
of human hearing. Intellectual light or knowledge 
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is the object of spiritual intelligence. May there not 
be something equivalent or analogous to music in the 
order of the angels ? 

There must be in God, Who is the first cause and 
ultimate reason of all things, something which is the 
reason and the cause not only of reality, and of truth, 
and of love, but also of music. In the Most Holy 
Trinity there is the absolute oneness of the Divine 
Nature, and there are the relative differences and dis- 
tinctions of the Three Divine Persons. The exemplar 
and reason and first cause of all reality is the Divine 
Nature itself. The exemplar and reason of all created 
truth is the Eternal Word and Wisdom. The ex- 
emplar and reason of all created love is the uncreated 
spirit who is the love breathed forth by the love of 
Father and of Son. Now the utterance of the Divine 
Word as it is a production is the generation of the 
Son. As it is an intelligent and intelligible express- 
ing of the Word, it is a voice. Now a voice that 
is perfect is musical, and its expression when perfect 
will be rhythmical, and therefore song. Further, as 
the one breathing of Father and of Son together is 
a production it is The Holy Ghost ; as that breathing is 
of infinite beauty in the Oneness of the Divine Nature 
with the distinctions of the Divine Persons it is the 
exemplar and reason of all created beauty, and therefore 
also of the beauty of melody in music. As it essentially 
includes the differences and relations of The Three 
Distinct Persons it is the exemplar and reason of the 
beauty of harmony in music. Thus angelic song, 
as it is melody, will be the expressing of knowledge 
and love in absolute likeness of truth; and, as it is 
harmony, it will be that expression as it embraces 
the essential relations of truth and of love in the distinct 
but kindred varieties of tone rendered by the different 
kinds and orders of the angels. 

Thus human music also has its first type and 
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ultimate reason in God. As song it is a human echo 
in words of the infinite Word of God; as melody it is 
a human echo of the one breathing of the Infinite 
Spirit ; as harmony it is a human echo of the infinite 
harmonies between the distinct and kindred relations © 
of the Most Adorable Trinity. 

These ideas may be set in another and perhaps clearer 
shape. The voice of the Eternal Father in His expressing 
of His Eternal Word is relatively perfect in its divine 
utterance as a Song of Truth. Yet it needs and implies 
a further fulfilment towards absolute perfectness, 
and this fulfilment is in the Divine breathing forth 
of the Infinite Spirit which is the Melody of Love. 
That completes the absolute inner perfectness of the 
One Divine Essence and Nature in which the Song 
of Truth and the Melody of Love are met in the harmony 
of the Three Distinct Persons. This is re-echoed and 
reproduced in the music of the angels in which the 
song of the Cherubim, the spirits of knowledge, meets 
the song of the Seraphim, the spirits of love, so that the 
brilliancy of truth and the burning of love are completed 
in the harmony of all the angelic choirs. Thus, too, 
in human music, voice-song and sound-melody are made 
complete by the perfectness of human harmony. For, 
as God is Love, so all true love, when human, is the 
likeness of God in a heart. 

Much of this is typical, but that does not make it 
one whit less true. Listen to Cardinal Newman, artist 
of the violin, as well as master of English style: “‘ Music 
is the expression of ideas greater and more profound 
than any in the visible world, ideas which centre indeed 
in Him Who is the source of all beauty, order and per- 
fection. Is it possible that the inexhaustible evolution 
and disposition of notes, so rich yet so simple, so in- 
tricate yet so regulated, so various yet so majestic, 
should be a mere sound which is gone and perishes ? 
Can it be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, 
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and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we know 
not what, and awful impressions from we know not 
whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial 
and comes and goes and begins and ends in itself ? 
It is not so; it cannot be. No! ‘they have escaped 
from some higher sphere. They are the outpourings 
of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound. 
They are echoes from our Home. They are the voice 
of angels, or the Magnificat of Saints.” 

Mark well that in the worth of beauty, or of music, 
or of fragrance, usefulness as such has no direct place. 
Usefulness may be an outside accompaniment or con- 
sequence, but not a part of such high pleasure in such 
true worth. These kinds of worth. and pleasure are 
most becoming to human nature and have therefore 
a real worth that is their own. It is indeed true that 
nature intends and produces her own usefulness in the 
action of all the senses, but that usefulness does not 
directly enter into the thought nor usually act as motive 
of the will’s desire in the action of sight or of hearing 
or of fragrance. The mind and will, when neither 
darkened by puritanism nor brutalised by passion, regard 
the loveliness which enchants the eye and the music 
which enraptures the ear, and the fragrance which 
charms the breathing and even the flavour which woos 
the palate, as things of beauty, and therefore as worthy 
causes of sweet joy and pure delight. 


In the last place we turn to think of the esthetic 
sense. It is the human faculty through which the soul 
appreciates and reproduces the worth of beauty in 
moral things. In part it is passive, inasmuch as it is 
born to receive the impressions of the beauty of the 
spirit. In part it is active, inasmuch as it is dowered 
with creative power in the world of spiritual art. In 
its own humble, human way it is yet able to lift itself 
up in vision unto prophecy and from prophecy unto 
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fulfilment, so as to become a created likeness of the 
uncreated Artist God. 

Contemplate the artist soul within its studio. Round 
about are the treasures of its choice materials for its _ 
work. These are all of higher truth and of nobler 
reality than are the coarse materials of those lower 
senses which are but the kitchen maids, or scullions, 
or hewers of wood, or drawers of water in the service 
of our lower life. The artist soul has countless fair or 
stately ideals to reproduce, or imitate, or embellish ; 
and she has countless dreams of worth and beauty to 
dream of until there shall dawn a new ideal which she 
shall create into definite being in the world of ideal 
thoughtfulness or even in the world of spiritual activity. 
These are no idle dreams, no dreams that mock the 
thought with phantom form, or lure and beguile the 
will with ‘‘ dead sea fruit.’”” They are dreams whose 
beauty has its real worth and whose usefulness has 
its true beauty. 

No, no, the noble mind is no prisoner within her 
citadel but a queen within her home. No fang or claw 
of tiger-passion can scale across her battlements nor 
can fold or slime of serpent shape glide through her 
portals. Thus no desire of the human beast can enter 
to destroy the strength or comeliness of her maidens 
or of her henchmen, nor can reptile thought creep in 
to violate the sanctity of her precincts, nor can any 
human force or foulness conquer the freedom or desecrate 
the innocence which are hers by right divine. Rather 
she is true queen amid the faculties that are her ladies 
who wait upon her to hearken to her command and 
accomplish her behest. Thus does she live in a very 
paradise of memory, thronged with fair forms of imagina- 
tion, embellished with exquisite and truthful appearances 
of all that is real, and with real and brilliant tableaux 
of all that is true, rendered still more admirable and 
beautiful by the creations of an art that seems so much 
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more than human as to almost seem divine. All these 
are hers within her kingdom that is a home, within 
her home that is a kingdom. This majestic queen, 
who is the spiritual mind, even in her simplest routine 
of daily usefulness and much more in moments or 
periods of strong effort or of vigilant wisdom, passes 
through life as a very creative power of worth, happiness 
and beauty. Fora joy that is noble is always beautiful, 
and ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” The life 
of this masterful and lovable spirit is a passing through 
time that is lit and led by the splendour of Eternity. 
She owns and holds the mystic keys that can open, 
even on her pilgrim path, the treasures of all that is 
true, good, noble, beautiful, both on Earth and in 
Heaven. 


V. THE MATERIAL SHRINE OF THE 
HUMAN SOUL 


IN order to rightly estimate the relative worth of things 
we must ensure that our ideas are not only in them- 
selves absolutely accurate, but also that in the use 
which we make of them we keep them rigorously un- 
tainted in their own truth and carefully distinct from 
all kindred truth which is not yet quite identical. 

The worth of matter and the worth of spirit may be 
considered absolutely and in themselves. These two 
kinds of worth may be then contrasted and compared 
as to the relative worth of each. With regard to the 
judgment on this comparison, there is no possibility 
of doubt. Anything spiritual is of an incomparably 
superior order to the worth of all things that are material. 
Again, the relative worth of body and of soul may be 
considered in their union. Here the worth of the body 
is primal and fundamental; the worth of the soul is 
dominant and perfecting. The body is presupposed 
to the soul in the order of nature, for it is into the body 
that the soul is infused. The soul is presupposed to 
the body in the order of actuality, for it is the soul 
which transforms matter into a human body. By this 
union the body is intrinsically elevated and the soul 
is intrinsically evolved. In order to understand this 
better we must reflect that it is naturally impossible 
for the Human Soul to enter into existence except as 
united to a Human body ; for not only would it be an 
incomplete substance but it would be in sheer potency 
to act, nor could it be naturally evolved into act or 
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It is otherwise with an Angelic Spirit ; for it is a 
complete substance in itself, and therefore it is naturally 
of itself dowered with innate ideas, and therefore it 
is naturally of itself fitted to act. But the human soul 
is of such a nature that it must naturally acquire its 
ideas through matter or not at all. Hence without a 
body a human soul would remain without even the 
remote natural possibility of acquiring ideas, and there- 
fore it would be naturally and of itself useless. But 
a nature which would be naturally and of itself useless 
would be a contradiction ; for nature is a principle of 
energy and of action. That the soul when separated 
from the body by death must continue to exist and to 
act is quite another matter; for not only is this soul 
spiritual and therefore deathless, but it still bears in- 
delibly imprinted in its intelligence the ideas which it 
had acquired while within the body, and therefore it 
continues to be thoroughly fit to act. From all this it 
will appear that the body is no mere useless clog or 
burthen, no mere hurtful and hateful prison to the 
soul, but a shrine which, although material, is a help 
of inevitable necessity and a boon of inestimable worth. 

Thus, while on the one hand, matter cannot be 
elevated into becoming a human body without the 
human soul which gives it human life and energy, the 
soul on the other hand receives from the body the 
essential and intrinsic means of its own life and energy. 
Thus, again, on the worth of the body the worth of the 
soul depends. Wherefore it further follows that as the 
body is better so will the powers of the soul be better 
evolved, and as the body is more imperfect or more 
degraded so will the powers of the soul fail to reach 
their higher worth or fall into worse misuse. 

This is rendered more evident by the interdependence 
of both and by the intrinsic influence of each upon the 
other. Mark well that while the body and the soul 
have their own distinct and often clashing forces, the 
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resultant of human action cannot but be one. The 
kind and the direction of that resultant will depend 
upon whether the influence of the body or the influence 
of the soul prevail. As it is true that “the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit and the spirit lusteth against 
the flesh,” so is it also true that the victor in this life- 
struggle will not only subjugate but also assimilate 
the vanquished unto itself; as St Augustine wrote: 
“If the body predominate it will brutalise the soul. 
If the soul triumph it will make even the face and form 
angelic.”’ 

In this lecture we will consider in the first place, 
the worth of physical health and strength ; in the second 
place, the worth of outward Becomingness and Grace ; 
in the third place, the Reverence due to the Material 
Shrine. 


Physical health and physical strength have their 
own true and real worth. It is written: “ There is 
no riches above the riches of the health of the body ” 
(Eccles. xxx. 16). Gold as a metal has its own worth, 
but gold as it means wealth has no worth of its own. 
Wealth is only a means of acquiring what it can buy 
and therefore it is only useful, and what is only useful 
has only the reflected worth of the end which it attains 
or achieves. Health and strength are also useful, 
but apart from their usefulness they have a worth 
of their own. That word of the Schoolman, Omne 
ens est bonum is absolutely accurate. ‘‘ Whatever is, 
is good.” There is worth even in the dust, whose mass 
and motion have fashioned and ever keep renewed 
this great strong, beautiful orb of ours. There is worth 
in the world of material life whose pain and pleasure 
wrestle in a struggle the outcome and result of which 
is that the decay and death of passing lives are fruitful 
in the perennial order and always fresh-born existence 
of the universe that survives. 
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Of all animals man is noblest. To one or other 
animal he is inferior in strength or in swiftness, or in 
the sense of smell, or of hearing, or of sight. To all he 
is superior in the combined marvel of his added gifts, 
and in the supreme majesty of his kingly presence. 
Now as the physical nature of man is what is most 
perfect upon earth, so in proportion as the individual 
man is more healthful in his life and more capable in 
his action, so will that man be a better man. Where- 
fore the worth of manliness is true and real. 

Yet, alas! what do we most often meet with in our 
modern cities? Stooped figures with shambling gait, 
pinched or bloated features, feeble fists and spindle 
legs. Why? The wise men of our twentieth century 
have made a wonderful discovery. They have dis- 
covered what St Ignatius of Loyola in the sixteenth 
century embodied in his rule, that most men eat too 
much and take too little exercise. 

Now there is no need to train like a prize-fighter, 
and hippishness is injurious to health. Extremes 
are vicious. There is a broad golden mean within which 
a man must keep, or he will lose in true and balanced 
manliness. Food should be wholesome, fairly varied 
and fairly frugal. It is far better to eat too little 
than to eat too much. Absence of exercise often creates 
an unnatural and abnormal appetite. It is not the 
quantity of food taken that nourishes, but the easy 
and thorough assimilation of it. Now assimilation 
is only easy when the digestive organs are only worked 
under their full power, and it is only thorough when the 
teeth have fully done their task. Faddists, quacks, 
cranks and eccentric specialists are only to be listened 
to in order to be laughed at. The common sense of 
the healthy folk in any country is the best test of what 
is wholesome for the people who live on that soil and 
under that sky. The quantity of food is to be measured 
according to the personal experience of each one whose 
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hunger is appeased, but who always rises from table 
while well able to eat more, and who never sits down 
to table without either the feeling of appetite or at 
least the feeling of the need of nourishment. ; 

The kind of food should be varied. Balanced good 
health requires not only that sort of food which gives 
grit to the bone and toughness to the muscle, but also 
that sort of food which contains those other elements that 
shall be elaborated into the finer fibre and more delicate 
tissue of the human frame. The regime which makes 
a man “ fit ’ for the ring or for the race is indeed suitable 
for one great effort, but if constant it would overstrain 
the system. Normal health needs a broader normal 
rule. It needs indeed, as we have said, that kind of 
food which produces solid flesh and sturdy limbs, but 
in the use of this the normal man must be moderate. 
He needs much more, less hard and heavy kinds of food, 
which will not only produce softer flesh and purer 
blood but which will also facilitate the assimilation 
of the coarser fare. 

The importance of sugar under different forms and 
various shapes is often overlooked, especially in the case 
of growing children, or of anzemics, or of total abstainers. 
These need much heat in their nourishment, and sugar 
is a great heat-producer. As a rule total abstainers eat 
more than those who are not total abstainers. The 
reason for this is that the former instinctively crave for 
more nourishment. This they should seek not from the 
greater quantity but from the more heating quality of 
their fare. Heat helps assimilation by activating the 
internal cooking of the food. Again, the taking of 
nourishment should be fairly distributed over the day. 
It is a huge blunder to take all one’s food in one huge 
load. A dog will be more healthy on one big meal in 
the twenty-four hours. But in this matter what is good 
for the dog is not good for his master. 

There is no need to talk about temperance in the use 
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of drink. Everyone is aware of the evils of its abuse. 
Too much liquid is injurious even though it should be 
only water. Too much tea, especially when ‘“ brewed,” 
is as poisonous as too much wine, or beer, or whisky. 

A few words about sleep. Sleep is even more 
necessary for health than food. It is very rare that 
there is any case of over-indulgence in sleep as long 
as the sleep is sound. Sloth in lying in bed when only 
half asleep or dozing after a good night’s rest is as bad 
for the health of the body as it is for the health of the 
soul. When not quite impossible one should always 
consecrate from six to eight long hours to solid sleep, 
Very few men can be quite sound or quite up to the right 
standard in their wits or in their work with less than 
six hours’ sleep. Eight hours’ sleep is the most that 
should be allowed to any man. Growing children 
may, and often do, need more. The man who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow earns well a good night’s 
rest. The man who earns his bread by the sweat of 
his brain has paid a much higher price for the sleep 
which he has bought. The labour of the hand is helpful 
to sleep and well deserves it. The labour of the head 
is less helpful as a rule, and often it is positively hostile 
to sleep, and yet there is no greater need of sleep than 
that caused by the exhaustion of nature which follows 
from the intense concentration and Titan-like drudgery 
of the brain. 

Sleeplessness is insidiously and persistently followed 
by cruel evils, shattered health, distraught nerves, inert 
or frenzied brain. Sleeplessness may be caused by some 
great shock to the system, or by some bitter sorrow in 
the soul, or by jarring and relentless worry of the mind. 
It may even be brought on by the misfortune or by the 
folly of retiring at irregular hours. Ah! how many and 
many a weary watcher with tossing frame and burning 
brow and dry, hard, open eyeballs has re-echoed the 
thought of the great master of human nature: “ Sleep, 
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gentle sleep, nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted 
thee that thou no more wilt weigh mine eyelids down 
and steep my senses in repose.” 

One chief remedy for sleeplessness is retiring to rest . 
and rising at fixed and regular hours. By this means 
nature becomes in a sense mechanically accustomed and 
inclined to sleep. It may not succeed at once or even 
soon, but if persisted in it will gradually induce gentle 
restfulness, and in the end sweet repose. Such causes 
of sleeplessness as shock or sorrow cannot be straight- 
way removed, nor even directly met. Yet they may 
be indirectly lessened in their sad results, as may also 
worry, by self-command of thought. 

By self-command of thought I mean that one does not 
abandon one’s mind to be overmastered and absorbed 
by whatever thought may happen to come, however 
vividly or forcibly, before it. It may indeed be vain 
and futile to attempt to directly thrust that thought 
away ; but it is at first possible, and it will be after- 
wards easy, to turn one’s mind resolutely towards 
another and a different object so as to occupy its 
attention and thus indirectly elude the subject which 
we seek to shun. For instance, take worry. Most 
people say they cannot help worrying. That is only 
so because they either surrender to it or try to fight 
it. In either case they fail. There is a third course 
open, namely, to escape from it by persistently thinking 
of something else. 

By “Worry” I understand “useless thought about 
trouble.” If you have a trouble which needs thought, 
think over it as calmly as you can and as fully 
as you must, balancing all its bearings, analysing all 
its difficulties and testing all its remedies, until you 
can mark what may or may not be done. Then you 
will put the whole matter aside until the hour of 
action comes. But if you stare at it until your thought 
becomes dim and dizzy, your power of reasoning 
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muddled, your power of will helpless or hopeless; if 
you let it possess you time after time until it becomes 
like a ghost that you cannot banish or like a phantom 
that you cannot grasp, it will not-only overmaster you 
but it will unman you; and no wonder if it keep you, 
through the interminable, dreary, despairing watches 
of the night, painfully awake. Yes, take the right 
time and the right trouble to grapple with worry and 
make up your mind about it. Then leave it alone. 
The right time to trouble about worry is not when you 
want to sleep. Avoid drugs as poison unless in an 
extreme and passing crisis.. When it comes near bed- 
time avoid such subjects of thought as would involve 
the higher reasoning power, like philosophy or mathe- 
matics ; and avoid such other subjects as would provoke 
agitation or tension, like betting chances or business 
risks. Rather turn to muse over such matters as would 
leave the mind calm and would soothe while interesting 
the fancy and kindred faculties, like literature, art, 
nature, happy memories, or bright hopes. Some will 
perhaps find that the surest and pleasantest and certainly 
the best way to get to sleep is to dreamily repeat the 
simple, dear old prayers of their childhood, the loving 
lullaby which their mother once murmured over their 
cradle. Thus will you win the sweet smile and gentle 
caress of nature’s soft nurse as she weighs your eyelids 
down and lulls your senses to repose. 

Food and sleep, even when one’s constitution is sound, 
cannot preserve, much less procure, good health without 
exercise. Without exercise the nerves become unstrung, 
the muscles soft, the liver lazy, the heart flabby, the 
digestion feeble unto anemia and torpid unto stagnation. 
No wonder that the roses fade from the cheek, the 
sunshine is clouded in the eye, the complexion grows 
muddy or green, the frame is laden with grease or 
emaciated with waste, the temper is fretful or sour, 
the brain is inert and the will listless, 
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Exercise is essential in order to keep the human 
machine in good working order, clean and polished in- 
side and outside, accurate in its action and fruitful in its 
function. Now ofall kinds of exercise the most natural . 
and therefore the most simple, the most universal and 
therefore on the whole the most beneficial, is the exercise 
of walking. This does not mean that it is enough for 
health to creep occasionally about or to saunter slowly 
from spot to spot. The pace must be brisk, the stride 
straight and even, the time to be counted by hours, and 
the distance to be measured in miles. In our days, with 
trains, trams, motors, cycles, lifts and moving stairs, 
the man who should gain and keep his health by walking 
is carried about everywhere, like an indolent load, and 
landed everywhere in a state of dyspepsia. 

That was not so in old days. They had to trudge and 
were the better of it. Most men liked to walk. It is 
the natural mode of movement from place to place 
for the human body, and nature always rewards with 
health and strength those who do her bidding. The 
heart beats regularly and stoutly; the blood courses 
freely through the veins; the nerves are tuned to 
true vibration; the muscles are hardened into tough 
power; the joints are hinged unto easy effort; the 
whole frame is poised in balanced grace and raised into 
erect dignity ; the whole material nature of the man 
is developed into a perfect type fitted to be a worthy 
shrine of a human soul. In those old days the wealthy 
were able to travel on horseback, which was indeed a 
healthy exercise. The poor had to travel on foot, 
and this made them all the more robust. Apostolic 
men walked all the way on their missions to bring 
the light of Revelation to those who were sitting in 
darkness, and to bring the mercy of Christ to the sinners 
who sat under the shadow of death. Thus it was 
with the great Irish Saints, who not only carried the 
good tidings throughout the Nations of Europe, but 
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also wherever they went brought the practical methods 
of civilisation and the ideal culture of art. So was 
it too with Saint Francis Xavier in his triumphal 
march to India and the Far East. So was it with Saint 
John Francis Regis amid the wild woods and rough 
mountains where the Loire first bubbles forth from 
the earth and where still remain industries and in- 
stitutions which he had founded. So was it with Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola, the soldier saint, who, while founding 
different houses of his Order, walked three thousand 
and forty miles including one journey of one thousand 
and twenty miles. So was it with Saint Stanislaus 
Kostka, the boy saint, who walked one thousand two 
hundred miles, only pausing when he could get shelter 
at night, from his native Poland to join the Jesuit 
Novitiate at Rome. 

While walking is indeed a most healthful form of 
exercise, it not only requires, in order to have really 
good results, that it should be kept to regularly every 
day practically, but it also requires more time than 
the average busy man can spare. Furthermore, even 
walking is insufficient in very many cases to restore 
their healthy action to organs which have been impaired 
by neglect or by abnormal treatment. It is most im- 
portant to observe that health does not consist in mere 
muscle. The limbs may be developed to athletic 
strength while the lungs, the liver, or the stomach are 
in an unsound condition. Most methods for developing 
strength fail in the most essential condition for bringing 
about thorough good health. They fail to develop 
and strengthen the whole system harmoniously, and 
most of all they fail, and fail lamentably, in developing 
and strengthening the muscles which control the action 
and the function of the internal organs of the human 
trunk itself. Wherefore some easy practical means 
are needed whereby anyone, however busy or however 
feeble, may with a minimum of time and with a minimum 
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of trouble render his system sound and his bodily 
health perfect. These means must be independent 
of place or circumstance and therefore they must be 
independent of all apparatus. Such a method is to. 
be found explained simply yet fully in a book by the 
Reverend W. J. Lockington, entitled Bodily Health 
and Spiritual Vigour. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
E.C., price 2s. 6d. net.) It is an admirable book, 
and although much of the letterpress is chiefly intended 
for clerics, these simple exercises and clear diagrams 
make it most suitable for anyone who wishes to insure 
good health by easy, simple, yet infallible means. 
To the Rev. W. J. Lockington I am indebted for many 
of the examples of which I make use in treating of this 
subject of exercise. 


Health and strength have their own true and real 
worth. They have also an incomparably higher worth, 
inasmuch as they are the natural and necessary means 
of evolving the worth of the mind. Mens sana in corpore 
sano is often quoted on account of its pithy way of 
putting an evident and eloquent truth. The literal 
rendering of it in English would be, “A healthy mind 
in a healthy body.” This might be taken as expressing 
the ideal of perfect manhood which supposes that the 
two elements of human nature are, each in its own 
kind and both in relation to their union, perfect. But 
the axiom may be understood to imply much more. 
It would appear to also point out the cause. “A 
healthy mind will be found in the body that is healthy,” 
or “‘A sound body makes a sound mind.” In other 
words: if the human body be really healthy, that is 
to say, really all right all round, really what it is 
intended by nature to be, made of good gritty bone 
and good wholesome flesh, with all its parts fashioned 
in proportioned measure and deftly set in easy symmetry, 
with all its organs, brain, heart, lungs, liver and the rest 
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sound in their structure and hardy in their function, 
with all its muscles tough and elastic, with all its nerve 
system true in tone and harmonious in vibration, 
with all its internal and external senses wrought into 
exquisite moulding and thrilling with exquisite delicacy, 
then the soul that dwells within it in one life.will have 
each and every natural means needful and sufficient 
for its own spiritual action, nor can any possible hin- 
drance come from within or from without to mar or to 
impede its powers. 

Mark here in order to exclude a sophism which 
might arise; when we say that a healthy body makes 
a healthy mind, we are not saying that an unhealthy 
body makes an unhealthy mind. A fundamental truth 
in logic is that a positive assertion is not an exclusive 
assertion. When we say that man is made by nature 
to walk, we do not deny that a gorilla or a duck may 
walk. It may happen that a cripple may be a genius, 
or a hunchback a hero. That is not on account of ill- 
health, but in spite of it. How much higher worth 
might they not have gained, or how much. worthier 
work might they not have done had they had good 
health? Whatever strange exceptions we may meet 
we know that nature’s law rules ordinary folk at least, 
nor may they defy it without disaster, and nature’s 
law is that your mind can never achieve its full 
possible worth if you disdain or disregard the worth of 
physical health. 

Hence Saint Ignatius of Loyola wrote: “ Health is 
an essential condition for admission into our Com- 
pany.” He also wrote: ‘“ Without health our young 
men can neither study, nor teach, nor preach.” This 
is particularly true of the Jesuit, since the rigorous 
and incessant discipline of our rule, which not only 
sternly controls our outward actions but reaches even 
into the inmost mind and soul, is of itself a severe 
strain on health and especially on the natural buoyancy 
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and expansiveness of youth. Hence, again, Saint 
Ignatius further requires in his subjects that they be 
‘“Men born to greater things by innate vigour of 
character.” Which, assuredly, means a corpus sanum | 
as well as a mens sana. 

We have already pondered over the reason of this. 
Briefly it is: as the body is better and its health 
more perfect so will the action of all its senses be 
more perfect, and as these are more and more perfect 
so will they enable the mind to become more and 
more perfect in the evolution and action of its own 
powers. Of this principle the great Saint Thomas 
of Aquin makes a droll application. He was great in 
body as he was great in mind. He was enormously 
fat. To this he appears to jestingly allude, while teach- 
ing a philosophic truth, when he puts himself the 
question: ‘‘ Whether soft and tender flesh is useful to a 
philosopher?’’ He answers decidedly in the affirmative. 
His reason for this is that when the flesh is soft and tender 
the nerves that are the sentries of the senses are more 
quick, more easy, more accurate and more delicate 
in their perceptions, and as the messages of the senses 
are more fine, more swift, and more sure, so will the 
philosopher have better, more abundant and more 
minute material on which his thought may work and 
out of which his knowledge may be drawn. Thus there 
is a fact hidden under this joke. 

However here, as in all else that is human, “‘ Virtue 
consists in the golden mean.’ While it is true that 
those who are naturally stout cannot retain their good 
health if they make themselves artificially lean, and 
while the converse is also true, we cannot fail to recog- 
nise that extremes are to be reasonably avoided and 
that, all other things being equal, the fitness of a 
prize-fighter is not the first essential to a philosopher. 
If the flesh be as tough as timber the higher senses 
and the inner mind will be more dull to learn than 
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if the flesh were more pliable, and therefore more open 
even to the more gentle action of the objects of the 
outside world. 

We may pause to point out that this is taught by 
history. The great masters of men and the great 
builders of nations were as a rule blessed with hardy 
natural health and most often endowed with sturdy 
physical strength. We will begin with the great thinkers 
and teachers of the world. We speak of men who were 
as solid in their common sense as they were trans- 
cendant in their genius. Of Socrates.it is said: ‘‘ He 
was a man who could bear the longest fasts and the 
soldier’s fare; he had immense strength and health, 
and he surpassed all men in physical endurance.” 
Plato held that a man educated in mind only and not 
developed in bodily strength was a cripple. Of Plato, 
Grote writes: “‘ He was endowed with a robust physical 
frame, and exercised in gymnastics and attained such 
force and skill as to contend for the prize, wrestling 
at the Isthmian festival.’ Aristotle taught his students 
while walking about. He held that walking exercise 
and especially fast walking uphill was a very great help 
in the study of philosophy. The greatest orator of 
old Greece, Demosthenes, strengthened his body by 
constant walking and by running uphill, in order 
to make himself better able to speak at the rostrum. 
The greatest orator of old Rome, Cicero, was a delicate 
man in his early life. By systematic exercise he 
strengthened his constitution and cultivated his voice 
so as to gain the robust health and power which enabled 
him to triumphantly face and overcome the immense 
difficulties and fatigues which he met with in that 
career which placed him in the front rank of the orators 
of the world. Cicero wrote: ‘‘ It is exercise alone that 
supports the spirit and keeps the mind in vigour.”’ 

From amongst great soldiers we select Cesar. In his 
youth he suffered from weak health, but he found in 
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war a remedy for his infirmities. He sought to 
strengthen his body by long marches and simple fare. 
History shows how he succeeded. Of Napoleon it 1s 
said that he was “a man of stone and iron, capable 
of sitting on horseback for sixteen or seventeen hours ; 
of going many days together without food or rest, 
and with the speed and spring of a tiger in action.” 
Maitland describes him as ‘‘a remarkably strong well- 
built man of 5 feet 7 inches high.” Napoleon used 
to say: ‘‘ The first essential for good generalship is good 
health.” Wellington was a small eater and a great 
walker. Of Washington it is said: “ Few equalled him 
in strength of arm or power of endurance. He was 
a man of most extraordinary physical strength.” 

Many great men in civil or political life were thorough 
believers in the need of exercise for good health and 
in the need of good health for success in life. Palmerston, 
who was a leading statesman for sixty years, tells 
us that: ‘‘ Every other abstinence will not make up 
for abstinence from exercise.” Gladstone, by daily 
training in physical exercise, gained such health that he 
was governing the Empire when his compeers were 
either dead or dying. One of his greatest speeches, 
if not the very greatest, was that which he delivered 
at the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, when he 
was in his eighty-third year. When at the House 
of Commons he took a walk of two hours every day, 
wet or dry. Of Gladstone, Stead wrote: ‘‘ He had 
enormous driving power and physical energy ; and his 
keen enjoyment of rural life at Hawarden, his famed habit 
of felling trees, and his always being a great walker, 
are pointed out as causes of his rare staying power 
and surpassing accomplishments.’’ Ruskin insisted on 
his students taking vigorous physical exercise. He 
used to lead his class out in person, armed with shovel 
and pick, to make roads. In Chapter VI. of The Stones 
of Venice, he writes: ‘‘ Now it is only by labour that 
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thought can be made healthy, and only by thought 
that labour can be made happy, and the two cannot 
be separated with impunity.’’ Of Bismarck we are 
told: “He never could have accomplished his work 
without that Herculean frame and iron constitution.” 
He wrote in the year 1878, when in his sixty-third year : 
“I always did what I had to do with all my might, 
whatever really succeeded I paid for with my health 
and strength.” He had amassed health and strength 
from his boyhood onward until it was colossal. It 
has been said of him: ‘“ What impresses everyone is 
his air of vast bodily strength.” 

Lacordaire, the famous French Dominican orator, 
drew such crowds to hear him at Notre Dame in Paris 
that many waited in the Cathedral for seven or eight 
hours in order to secure a good place where they could 
listen to his thrilling eloquence. Lacordaire, like Glad- 
stone, was devoted to the wielding of the axe in the 
forest, and this gave him the physique and the voice 
which enabled him to move multitudes as few other 
orators have done. 


Health and strength have even a higher worth still. 
They are humble yet efficacious means towards the 
evolution and elevation of the very soul itself. This 
has been practically and emphatically recognised by 
the founders of the great Religious Orders, and in 
particular by the great patriarch Saint Benedict, the 
father of Monastic life in its higher and wider develop- 
ment. In the fifth century he founded his Order. 
His Rule is a legislative marvel of how the highest ideals 
are to be sought after and achieved by ordinary human 
beings, measured and moderated by keen discretion 
and solid common sense. Of Saint Benedict’s Rule, 
under its ideal aspect, Bossuet wrote: “ It is an epitome 
of Christianity, a learned and mysterious abridgement 
of the whole doctrine of the Gospels, of all the institue 
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tions of the Fathers, of all the counsels of perfection.” 
As to its practical aspect, the Rule speaks for itself. 
It is most reasonable and sensible in its directions 
as to food, clothing, sleep and general health. To 
each monk was given one pound of bread daily and two 
dishes of cooked food at each meal. The clothing was 
to be sufficiently warm and the habit was not to be 
shabby. The monks were to have from six to eight 
hours’ sleep each night and the bedding was to be clean 
and plain and fairly comfortable. The Rule contains 
special and detailed directions for the care of the sick. 
Saint Benedict’s Rule prescribes manual work as the chief 
human means for intellectual and spiritual excellence. 
He thoroughly realised the truth of the motto of the 
old monks: Laborare est orare, ‘‘ To labour is to pray.” 
It requires that at least five hours each day should 
be consecrated to work or toil of some kind done 
in a spirit of interior recollection and prayerfulness. 
Physical labour was prescribed by Saint Benedict 
in order, in the first place, to keep the body healthy, 
strong and fit to serve and help the higher workings 
of the mind and soul. One after result of this has been 
that everywhere over the then barbaric Europe the 
flashing axe, the quiet spaue and the patient plough- 
share of the monks changed the tangled wilderness of 
tree and weed, the reeking, poisonous swamp, and the 
bitter waste of moorland into fertile fields of corn 
or meadow, gardens rich in fruit and flower, and broad, 
green, healthful pastures for herd or flock. 

Some monks who are “ muffs,” and some ascetics 
who are dyspeptic, piously believe that an athlete 
must be a sort of pagan and that fresh air, vigorous 
exercise and ruddy health are incompatible with the 
holiness of the cloister. Saint Teresa was one of the 
most serene contemplatives, one of the most enlightened 
teachers and one of the most austere saints that ever 
shone like a very star amongst the heroes and heroines 
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ofthe Church. Four popes, in their pontifical utterances, 
spoke of her as a doctor of the Church who had gathered 
together, systematised and illuminated, the highest 
principles of mystic theology and of spiritual perfection 
that are scattered in the writings of other doctors or 
in the teachings of the Fathers. The ideal object 
of her great reform was a return to the exact observ- 
ance of primitive penance and absorbing prayer. Yet 
one of the most personal characteristics of her sublime 
sanctity was the profound wisdom of her simple common 
sense. A distinguished daughter of her reform wrote 
of her: “ Blessed be God who has consoled us by the 
sight of a saint whom we may all imitate. She eats, 
speaks and sleeps as we do, and converses with us 
without that reserve affected by some who pretend 
to spirituality. Her spirit is certainly the spirit of 
the Lord, for she is simple and sincere.’’ She insisted 
that the frugal meals of her spiritual daughters should 
be properly prepared, and sat at table with them in 
order that by following her example they should keep 
up their strength. She was carefully on her guard 
against any imprudent excess of fervour. ‘One may 
go too far in following one’s desire of suffering for 
God,” she wrote, “‘ and one does not find it out until 
the harm is done.” She asks, if health is ruined how 
is the Rule to be kept ? Again she wrote: “‘ The poor 
soul shares in the body’s maladies and suffers from the 
reaction of its infirmities.”” Mark well the deep wisdom 
of another word of hers: “ It is infinitely more pleasing 
to God to see a convent of quiet and healthy children 
who do what they are told than a mob of hysterical 
young women who fancy themselves privileged to act 
according to their own wild impulses and foolish fancies.” 
Again, “ Excess of zeal on the one hand and bad food 
on the other will not fail to do harm, and then come 
temptations.” 

It is, indeed, a simple but stubborn fact which is 
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evident to the experience of all those who have known 
the inner workings of the soul that health is a help to 
holiness. This is true in all the different paths of 
human life. As a game of football clears the brain 
of the young man and purifies his fancy, so fresh air, 
exercise and wholesome though frugal fare invigorate 
while they calm, and tone while they elevate, the soul 
that aims at perfection, whether it be in the con- 
secrated cloister or in the Christian home. Otherwise 
the soul will become sick and distraught with morbid 
views, visionary fancies and hysterical moods. 


There are other forms of personal worth which should 
rule, refine, and render perfect the exterior conduct 
and outward culture of the material shrine. They are 
Becomingness and Grace. They have their worth in 
nature. Do not make any mistake about it; what is 
coarse or dirty, or vulgar or awkward, and much 
more, what is brute-like, is a downright fault against 
nature. Nature never intended that a man should eat 
like a horse or spit like anemu. Neither is it according 
to right nature that a man when walking should hammer 
his heels against the ground as if he were trying to break 
ice, or drag his feet after him as if they belonged to 
somebody else. These things are not mere matters 
of choice, except the choice between what is worthy 
and what is unworthy, between what is right and what 
is wrong. Becomingness and Grace have a_ higher 
worth in social life. Whatever is rude, whatever is 
nasty, whatever is disagreeable, whatever is incon- 
siderate towards others are unvarnished and unpardon- 
able offences against the respect and deference bound 
to be shown by every man to his brother men. 

Rather, good manners and gentle deportment are 
real virtues, and as such should be seriously and even 
scrupulously cultivated. Politeness is a cardinal virtue 
when it is rightly understood. Politeness may be con- 
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sidered as including courtesy or as contrasted with it. 
If politeness be considered exclusively, it only means 
the outward grace and becomingress of manner and of 
word. But such politeness may have a stab of insult 
in its gesture, and ‘‘the venom of asps’’ may be “ under 
its lips.” Courtesy is the soul of politeness which gives 
to it the nobility of its birth, the excellence of its vocation 
and the blessedness of its action. It is in this sense 
that I understand Cardinal Newman’s admirable 
definition of a gentleman, ‘‘One who never inflicts 
pain.” In word, deed and manner, a gentleman is 
always respectful as well as refined. Even should 
he have to say something hard he will say it with a 
gentleness that will not hurt; or should he be forced 
to do something unpleasant it will be evident that he 
does so with regret. The gentleman will be always 
revealed in the becomingness of his considerateness 
towards others and in the grace of his courtesy. With 
deliberate forethought he sets others at their ease, 
and, should forethought fail, he will do so still with 
instinctive graciousness. ‘‘He is one who never in- 
flicts pain.” You may think long over this definition 
before you exhaust the fulness and the fruitfulness, 
in true good breeding and in real worth, of its meaning, 

Becomingness and Grace of the Material Shrine 
have also their noble worth in moral matters. The 
Saint who is not also a lady or a gentleman in conduct, 
in culture, in courtesy, is a saint who lacks much of 
a possible higher holiness. Boorishness is, of its own 
nature, a hindrance to holiness. At least it makes 
the holy people who are guilty of it repulsive if not 
also contemptible, and thus it tends to discredit religion 
itself and to cast a chill cloud over the true ideal of 


holiness. 


Finally, Reverence is due to the Material Shrine. 
Even great and noble saints have spoken words which, 


Q 
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if withdrawn from their context or wrenched from their 
true meaning, grate upon the ear and offend the fancy. 
Such words are used in order, by their unexpected 
setting and pointed application, to enforce a truth 
which may not be always welcome. Thus the seraphic 
Saint Francis of Assisi was wont to call his body his 
“little ass.’ Well! if the ass is to do good work it 
must be healthy and well fed. If it is to have what 
is becoming in an ass, it must be clean, well groomed, 
and kindly treated. The real point of the saying is 
in this, that as the ass considered only in relation to 
its master is only ‘“‘a beast of burden,” so the body 
considered only in its relation to the soul is only a 
material means towards the higher worth of the spiritual 
world. 

But to the body itself reverence is due. As Saint 
Paul reminds us, “‘Our bodies are the temples of 
the Holy Ghost.” Again, the body that is of human 
clay is yet united in true actual existence to a soul 
that is an angel. Yet again, according to the faith 
of those who, as did Saint Paul and with him the whole 
Apostolic Church, recognise in the words spoken by 
Christ at the Last Supper the truth uttered by His 
Eternal Wisdom and the consecrating change wrought 
by His Omnipotent Godhead, the very bodies that eat 
His Flesh and drink His Blood become living taber- 
nacles within which are indwelling in living union the 
Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity of the same Christ. 

Reverence for the Material Shrine will keep it not 
only sinless but also stainless, even though in the stain 
there should be no sin. Surely these thoughts must 
make us more nobly conscious of the dignity of our 
human life, and that consciousness must make us more 
nobly ambitious to achieve and to secure that worth 
which includes in one mysterious and marvellous 
union the use, strength, and charm of earth with the 
excellence, power, and loveliness of Heaven. 


VI. THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL 


UNDERNEATH all that may be foolish or unwise in man, 
underneath all that may be selfish or hateful, there 
is yet always a germ at least of what in its highest 
sense is human. It may be unheeded. It may be 
hidden away in some dark corner under a rubbish of 
stupid or evil imaginings. But there are moments 
when a strange light dawns upon the mind of something 
that is outside and above the stirring present and the 
buried past of something higher and nobler than the 
dust. It may be thought to be only a fancy, but 
fancy is founded on fact. There is a reason which 
cannot be only a fancy for the restless heart. The 
restless heart cannot rest until it reach the bourne 
of its higher impulse. Underneath all that is material 
or Godless, underneath all that is brute-like or demon- 
like there is a spark that is divine. It may be igored. 
It may be denied. It may be blasphemed. But 
it is there all the while. There is a void. There is a 
yearning that stretches outward and upward towards 
something which it may not yet have learned to know, 
but something which it knows must be somewhere, 
but whence it cometh or whither it goeth it may not 
know. You may call it what you will, but there is 
something even nobler than the noblest soul, something 
dearer to the soul than the soul itself, something 
without which the soul’s life is lost, something that 
transcends all truth and yet comes to meet and to 
fulfil all the soul’s desire. That yearning arises from 
the very nature of things. Hence it must have its 


reason. That reason must be rooted in reality. That 
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reality must be commensurate with the reason of which 
it is the infinite origin and the ultimate law. As a man 
is wiser, better, nobler, so will that germ evolve to 
fuller life, so will that spark kindle into more ravishing 
intensity. : 

A strange appeal has come from Heaven to the mind 
and heart of man. It is strange in the dream-like 
beauty of its truth, and it is strange in the superhuman 
fact of its fulfilment. We will ponder over this truth, 
this fact, and their influence in the evolution of the 
Soul. 


Through the gloom of the ages there came a strange 
light. The reflection of its coming dawn had illumined 
the ages which had gone before, and the radiance of 
its risen splendour has shone upon all ages since, nor 
shall it fade before the world’s day be done. It was 
the Revelation of the Christ. It is dreamlike in its 
beauty, yet transparent in its truth. 

From the dim horizon of the earliest history traditions 
had come down that carried in them a teaching given 
in the beginning by God. Those traditions were few 
and vague, but they clung round one clear central point, 
the belief in the fall of man from God’s high favour 
and the assured hope of a future Messiah who should 
restore all that had been lost. Those traditions were 
revered and cherished as sacred. They were not fables 
of women’s fancies, nor like old tales told by men on the 
mere authority of their forefathers. 

They were handed down by parents to their children 
as hallowed heirlooms brought from Heaven. They 
were given and accepted on the faith of the divine 
sanction that explained the meaning of life and ruled 
its issues. Afterwards came men upon whom was 
breathed a Spirit that could only be of God. They 
uttered clearer and fuller messages until the figure 
of the Holy One to come became more and more distinct. 
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What had seemed like faint mist took definite tone and 
shape. What had been but as a germ of truth grew 
gradually into organic knowledge. These words of 
the prophets were written down with the fidelity of 
reverence and with the carefulness of awe, and were 
treasured in books recognised to be sacred not for the 
letters of the Scribe nor even for the lips of the prophet, 
but because dictated by their Author, God. 

Thus the first few great broad strokes upon the canvas 
were by degrees filled in with accurate line and shapely 
curve until as the rough patches of vivid colour were 
toned and harmonised into visible perspective of light 
and shade, of nearness and of distance, and into breathing 
resemblance of symmetry and of character, of figure 
and of face, there appeared in the testament of old 
the prophetic likeness of the coming Christ. 

Outside the light that dawned on Israel there was 
amongst the nations a deep gloom of doubt or a mocking 
mirage of superstition. Many mistook the likeness 
of the Maker mirrored in His works for an identity, 
and worshipped what was done or dead as though it 
were the divinity itself. Others, instead of looking 
upwards for light to lead them and for a pure ideal 
to follow, flung up the phantoms of their own weird 
imaginings and the refuse of their own foul hearts, 
fashioning them as types of gods and goddesses to reign 
in cruelty and to riot in crime upon the thrones of 
Heaven. Yet within all this and underneath all this 
there were some stray gleams of truth and some stray 
germs of good that still lingered, even though sickly 
or distorted, from the primeval tradition. That ideas 
such as the Virginal Birth, or the Incarnation of the 
Godhead, or the final uplifting of man unto union with 
the divinity should have been found amongst pagan 
peoples does not prove that these ideas were borrowed 
by them or from them, but that they came from one 
first origin of religion, Again, even in the natural 
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mind itself there were natural means by which it might 
be elevated so as to be able to recognise, when it should 
appear, the Star that led to Bethlehem, the dawn of 
the Light of the World. Thus, to quote a thought 
of Saint Clement of Alexandria, the philosophy of Greece 
was to the Gentile as a preparation for Revelation 
what the Old Testament was to the Jew. 

The prophetic utterances of the prophets and the 
prophetic life of the people of Israel to whom, in the 
words of Saint Paul, “all things happened in figure,” 
were fulfilled, consummated, realised or elevated in 
the Revelation of the Christ. This Revelation, endless 
and universal in its analysis, coherent and complete 
in its synthesis, co-extensive with human thought in 
the variety of its teaching, identical with divine truth 
in the unity of its faith, constitutes one vast intellectual 
order of such power, magnificence, symmetry, harmony, 
beauty, as to be of its very self a proof of dazzling 
evidence that it was no work of human brain, or talent, 
or genius, but the manifestation of a vision vouchsafed by 
God. Thus, to the human mind that receives it, it is, 
in the ideal order, ‘‘ a new creation,” a divine birth. 

Furthermore, in moral matters, the Revelation of 
the Christ may be said to be a divine dowry. It was 
a cleansing and enhancing of the moral code of man. 
To those who have had the opportunity to learn and 
leisure to reflect upon such matters, the dense ignorance 
and the constant errors of unaided reason, with the 
incessant faults and the frequent depravity of the 
unaided will of man, must be recognised to be a strange 
sad fact. There has been no philosopher unenlightened 
by Revelation who has not fallen into abysmal error. 
What must it then be with those who have no philosophy 
and scant common sense? Humanum est errare. The 
revelation of the Christ made clear, emphatic and in- 
evitable the decision, {force and’sanction of the natural 
law. To this is added from above a fulness of under- 
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standing, a wealth of application, a human winningness 
of appeal and a divine power of motive which elevated 
it into being no mere foolish, feeble law of man but the 
wise omnipotent law of nature’s God. 

In every order of moral action it brought boon and 
blessing. I{ steadied the throne of authority while it 
restrained the hand of the despot. It flung back the tide 
of anarchy while it consecrated the right of the citizen. 
It secured liberty without licence and obedience without 
servility. It proclaimed the brotherhood of men. It 
hallowed the rights and duties of the home. It made 
the love of marriage so sacred that its bond of affection 
and faithfulness could only break when one of the hearts 
in which it had lived was severed from the other by the 
chill of the grave. It gave to justice not the mere free 
bond of mutual compact, nor the mere outward force of 
civil law, but an inexorable duty which laid its hold upon 
the very conscience of the soul. It made of innocence 
no mere exterior propriety of word and work but a 
serene virtue that keeps the inmost thought untainted 
by images of evil and the heart uncontaminated by 
brute-like impulse or foul desire. To this was added 
in the social order a church that should not perish and 
a faith that should not fail. Within that church there 
is a sacrifice of divine merit and sacraments of divine 
efficacy. Within the individual soul there is a real 
indwelling influence of the divine spirit awakening 
radiant thoughts and angelic inspirations, breathing 
into it noble impulses, ambitions of truer worth and 
yearnings of purer beauty, energising it so that all 
that is human within it is hallowed unto a divine dignity 
while all that is divine within it is incarnate in a heart 
that is simple as a child and pure as an angel. Assuredly 
such a treasure of moral loveliness and love is a divine 
dowry. 


Turn now to contemplate the fulfilment in fact of 
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that dream. Recognise the personality of the man 
Christ. That Jesus of Nazareth lived and taught, 
and that His life and teaching brought about a change 
in thought and action which has marked the greatest 
epoch in the history of the world is a fact. No fact 
in history is more plain or evident. No man in history 
is better known. No books are more authentic than 
the records of Him which His disciples wrote. No 
other writers were more trustworthy witnesses of the 
facts which they themselves had seen or of the words 
which they themselves had heard. These men were 
too dull to invent such marvellous yet palpable facts, 
or to think out such mysterious yet coherent doctrines. 
They were too earnest in their hope and too penetrated 
with awe of their Master to falsify or exaggerate. Even 
had they dared they could not write falsehoods which 
would have aroused the immediate and scornful denial 
of all the people. They were simple chroniclers of 
the events and words which they knew from their own 
personal experience and which no one even from amongst 
their astute and malignant enemies ventured at the 
time to call in question. 

The personal character of the Christ is evident to 
all eyes throughout all ages in its striking traits and un- 
mistakable colours. Never was character so utterly 
opposed to that of an imposter. He was simple as a 
child, and frank unto a fearlessness that left Him often 
open to the wiles and plottings of His enemies. Nor 
could imposter break forth into such sincere, stern and 
uncompromising condemnation of hypocrisy as did the 
Christ in His loosened wrath against the Pharisee. 
Nor yet again could imposter be touched to tender pity 
by every cry of pain and every sob of sorrow, or change 
to gentle dew of joy the tears of the widowed mother, 
or let His own tears unbidden flow with the tears of 
Mary’s lament over her dead brother. Never could 
impostor have persevered in his lie through the scourg- 
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ing, the thorns, to a death of shame and agony upon 
a gibbet amidst the triumph of His accusers and the 
repudiation of His people. 

To say that the Christ was a fool or a lunatic would 
be to merit the retort direct. The keen, rapier-like 
point of His logic and the sharp, swift edge of His 
argument pierced at once and severed the toils and 
snares of those who sought to trap Him in His teaching. 
Rather, the simple soundness of His common sense and 
the sublime soaring of His intellectual ideals prove that 
His mind and character had reached from end to end 
of balanced wisdom. 

Some conceited critics appear to think that they can 
upset all argument with a sneer. They assert that 
Christ was a visionary. They mean that the Christ 
was the victim of foolish imaginations, groundless 
delusions and empty dreams. That is only saying in 
other words that He was a fool. Christ was not a fool. 
There was never word spoken or work done by any other 
man so fraught with sterling sense and practical fruit- 
fulness. The words and works of mere visionaries 
ebb with the echoing air and die with the scattered 
dust. The character of the Christ as portrayed in the 
simple story of the Gospels and as reproduced in its 
influence upon the centuries is an ideal type of all that 
is most true, most pure, most noble, most refined, 
most broad, most balanced, most sensible, most serious, 
and most sound. 

Had He visions? Yes! but they were real. His 
visions have been translated into facts. It is sheer 
nonsense to suppose that a mere visionary could have 
accomplished a practical and thorough uplifting of 
human nature which has endured with ever-increasing 
stability and power for well-nigh twenty centuries. 

Consider His equipment for His undertaking to 
realise His dream. He had no education, no money, 
no influence with the Roman Czsar or with the Greek 
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philosopher, or with the scandalous and murderous 
king, or with the State officials, or with the Jewish 
priests, no preparation of policy or of diplomacy, or 
of organisations amongst the people. He was quite. 
alone. He had no aid from human head, no help 
from human hand, and He sought for none—He was 
alone. 

The undertaking of the Christ was such as to have 
been impossible to human power and even inconceivable 
to human thought. It was to subjugate the nations 
and the ages to His teaching and to conquer the hearts 
and souls of men to His worship and to His love. To 
this end Christ chose a dozen men, poor, ignorant, 
dull, hard of belief and obstinately convinced of Israel’s 
coming temporal triumph. Of these men Christ made 
the pillars of His Church, the guardians, expounders, 
and authorised teachers of His faith, the holders by 
His own right of His own spiritual power throughout 
space and time as long as the earth and the ages should 
last. Listen to the adorable audacity of His prophecy. 
He promised to this kingdom which He Himself had 
founded world-wide and age-long success. Look back. 
Compare this day in which we live with that day on 
which He spoke. Behold the divine fulfilment of what 
might then have well appeared to men to be an idle 
dream or empty myth. 


The actual personality of Christ passed away from 
earth at His Ascension. His moral personality which 
is the vital principle of His Church was promulgated 
at Pentecost. Since then it is living ever in the World. 
Of His Church, ‘‘ He is the Head, we the members.” 
Now Christ Himself founded His own Church and gave 
to it its personal character, its definite kind, its un- 
changeable form, its finalshape. He made it a Kingdom. 
If His Church still survives, it must be a Kingdom. 
If there be now no Church of Christ which is in reality 
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and in truth a Kingdom, there is no Church of Christ 
at all. It would be absurd to say that Christ Himself 
founded a Kingdom but that after His death it became 
a Republic, or a Democracy, oraConstitutional Monarchy 
under the control of the people or of the civil power, 
or that it was split up into distinct different independent 
and hostile sects. If there be any true Church of Christ 
on earth it must be One, and that One Church must 
be a true Kingdom and of the very same sort as that 
scam which Christ Himself founded before His 
death. 

France is not now the Kingdom of the Bourbons 
nor the Empire of the Napoleons. France is now a 
Republic. The Church of Christ: is still that very 
Kingdom, founded, fashioned and declared to be final 
by Christ. It is still a teaching Church secured to be 
unerring by His promise to be with it until the con- 
summation of the ages. It is still a Church that teaches 
with His authority, and which by His command enforces 
obedience to its teaching. It is still the Church of the 
Apostles whom Christ bade to impose what He had 
taught them upon the acceptance of all ages and nations, 
and who therefore are living in their legitimate 
successors. 

It must be distinctly understood that revelation does 
not claim to force the mind into submission by the 
evidence of science but to win its assent unto the docility 
of faith. Faith is not from sight but from hearing. 
Science proves its conclusions by arguments that 
convince the reason. Science indeed postulates its 
own first principles. Thus each lesser science does 
not prove its own first principles, but accepts them as 
proven by a higher science. The highest human science, 
which is philosophy, accepts its first principles as self- 
evident to reason itself. Throughout its own domain 
each science appeals only to evident argument and to 
the convinced understanding of its truth. Science, 
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it is true, does, in the first steps of its teaching, lean 
upon the conditional faith of its pupil, but only in 
order that this may give place afterwardsto theconviction 
born of evidence. 

Faith, on the other hand, prepares its way by argu- 
ment and reason. It must prove that it is credible or 
worthy of belief. This is done by proving that the 
teacher is not misled but knows the truth, and 
that the teacher does not mislead but tells the truth. 
In revelation, God is the Teacher. Now God can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. Wherefore for faith 
in Revelation it must be shown that this Revelation 
is really a teaching that is divine. When God speaks 
His Word is worthy of our faith. His Word is credible, 
that is to say, it may be believed. Not only so, but it 
must be believed. When God speaks, man must be 
silent. When God speaks, His Word bears with it an 
implied command that man must listen, and listening, 
submit and accept God’s Word. Hence faith to be 
true and full requires an act of mind to recognise the 
credibility and the obligation of the teaching, and an 
act of will to move the mind to make a further act 
and accept the truth of that teaching. 

In other words, when one knows from plain, broad, 
moral proof that the Revelation coming to us from 
Christ through His Church is the teaching of God, we 
know that this Revelation is credible or worthy of 
belief, and we also know that we are obliged to believe 
it. But one maystop there. This is not faith. But the 
will bowing in obedience to God’s command may move 
the mind to make a further mental act and say, “I 
know that this revelation is worthy of belief and must 
be believed, but now I believe on the authority of God 
that the teachings contained in this revelation are really 
true.” 

Returning to the thought of the credibility of the 
Revelation given by Christ in and through His Church, 
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we will dwell for a moment upon its certainty. Here 
there is no need of the metaphysician, nor of the scientist, 
nor of the scholar, nor even of the historian. For the 
fairly full human understanding of the doctrines of 
that Revelation, in their several analyses and in their 
synthetic harmony, great talent and profound study 
are necessary. But for the moral certainty of its 
credibility neither learning nor mental acumen are 
required. That Revelation is intended for all men, 
and the proofs of its being worthy of belief are within 
the reach of all of good will and sound wits. There is 
no one who does not know or cannot easily get to know 
enough about some few startling but undeniable facts, 
and some few imperious but unassailable reasons which 
will enable him to conclude that as far at least as broad 
moral certainty is concerned, the Church of Christ cannot 
have been made by hand of man, nor can it have lived 
triumphant over every obstacle and secure amidst every 
danger since then until now by the mere help of human 
head or human heart. That the Church should have 
been born of the brains of a man who in the world’s 
eyes was a nobody, and that its infant days were nurtured 
by men to whom success in the ways of the world was 
impossible ; that it should have survived three centuries 
of war to the death waged against it by invincible 
Rome; that its teaching should have withstood for 
centuries the intellectual assaults of the astute and 
perfidious Greek; that it should have waxed sturdier 
in ages of poverty and humiliation ; that it should have 
remained healthy in life and in aim through ages of 
wealth and power ; that even when disease and poison 
had got into its own flesh and blood it should have 
expelled the virus and shaken off the cancer by an 
inherent vigour of life unknown to science ; that when 
parts of it fell away like rotten branches from the parent 
trunk it should have sprouted forth in fuller stateliness 
and fairer foliage ; that it should have been able, during 
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all the long chequered time ofits travelling throughhistory, 
to call forth amongst all classes of all peoples, a heroism 
of courage greater than that of most chivalrous soldiers 
which braced the ignorant and the wise, the noble and 
the lowly, the woman and the man, the lisping child 
and the tottering grandfather to brightly and fear- 
lessly face excruciating torture and agonising death ; 
that it should have developed everywhere and every 
day a patience, not of stolid stoicism but of gentle 
resignation, which makes the head bow while the 
' heart bleeds, which hides from eye or ear of worldly 
comfort its tears of silent sorrow, and makes of the 
simple, unpretentious sufferer a noble martyr of an 
unknown woe; that it should have created an ideal 
of innocence fascinating in its sublime beauty, stern in 
its uncompromising resolution, healthful and fragrant 
in its sweet, pure delicacy; that in the train of its 
spiritual grandeur it should have brought a human 
civilisation of mind, of taste and of manner so elevating 
as to make Christianity synonymous with a higher 
race of men and even to cast the fair reflection of its 
refinement upon the outside world of the pagan, of the 
materialist, or of the agnostic ; that even after twenty 
centuries in what men would call its old age it should 
be yet the only one young thing in the world ; that it 
can face the future with the buoyancy of a confident 
step and with the sprightliness of an assured hope ; 
that with all the experience of a patriarch it should 
have the elasticity of a boy; that the sublimity of 
its soaring doctrines should abash the genius of the 
theologian while the simplicity of its catechism should 
enlighten with easy wisdom the intelligence of the child ; 
that it should be unchangeable in its teachings and 
implacable in its principles, yet unwearied in its 
winningness and mother-like in its forgiveness; that 
it should be stern and severe in its moral maxims yet 
tenderly human in their application; that it should 
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unveil the inner mysteries of the Godhead and yet 
bear a special blessing to the cradle, to the marriage- 
couch and to the grave ;—surely, surely, all this is more 
than man could do, more than man alone could dream 
of. Yes! this divine splendour has at times been 
clouded by human shadow, this divine worth has been 
at times sullied by human soil. Yes! but that is pre- 
cisely the most divine wonder of it all. Were the men 
and women who make up the Church to have been 
transformed into angels there would be less marvel. 
But during their human life they remain human, wild 
men and weak women. Yet into that human life 
there has been breathed a divine power by which 
“Virtue is made perfect in infirmity.”” Thus, in the 
words of the Vatican Council, the existence of the 
Church is ‘“‘a sort of perennial miracle.” ‘‘ Christ dieth 
no more” is true of His physical life in Heaven. It 
is also true of His moral life in His Church on earth. 

Those words are well known which are said to have 
been spoken by the great Napoleon at Saint Helena after 
his downfall: ‘‘ Alexander, Cesar and I myself have 
established great empires. Those empires have passed 
away. Our names are living still in the memory of 
men. Our names are dead in the world of action. 
There is one name as living now as when the Christ 
first spoke. His empire is now as secure as when He 
sent His apostles forth to conquer the minds and hearts 
of men. Yet He demands what no other man could 
dare demand. He demands not merely the worship 
of men but all their love. He obtains it. Millions 
have died for Him. Millions would die for Him to-day. 
Christ is conqueror. Christ is King. His name is a 
living light, a living power, a living fact.” 

Were one to visit for the first time one of those 
glorious Cathedrals, such as Canterbury, York, Cologne, 
Amiens, Milan, which were built under the inspiration 
of Catholic faith by devoted hearts and willing hands, 
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it would be a mistake to base one’s judgment upon some 
apparent fault in the setting of the pavement or upon 
a breakage in some fantastic gargoyle, or upon some 
superficial defects visible only to a microscope. The. 
Cathedral is to be looked upon as one grand whole, 
as one noble thought reproduced under its different 
but kindred aspects in the different parts which 
constitute the unity of one colossal edifice of stone. 
Thus, when one from outside comes to contemplate 
the Church of Christ, it were a foolish blunder to bury 
one’s search under a mass of subordinate conclusions 
and to wait until one should have groped through 
endless details before forming a decision that would be 
final. It is to be looked upon as one marvellous ideal 
realised in one marvellous fact which is not merely 
the symbol or the sign but the very embodiment of a 
divine plan and power worked out through human 
means unto the achievement of a divine purpose. 

What is the most sensible and prudent opinion whicha 
man can form upon the rival claims of rival religions ? 
We are not speaking of the certainty of a metaphysician 
or of a mathematician, nor of the certainty of a chemist 
or of a carpenter. We are speaking of the human, 
practical, common-sense certainty of the “‘man in the 
street.’’ He will surely hold in his own matter-of- 
fact, moral way that no religion in the world is comparable 
to Christianity, nor any other religion as sensible or 
safe. Further, he will hold that of all the churches 
which purport to be Christian not one other is com- 
parable to the Catholic Church. It is the old Church, 
whereas the others are new. But it is too late to build 
the Church of Christ after Christ’s death. The Catholic 
Church is a Kingdom, whereas no other church is a 
kingdom. Now Christ’s Church is still a Kingdom 
or it is not at all. Therefore the Catholic Church is 
the Kingdom of Christ. Therefore its faith is to be 
accepted as revealed of God with one great act of faith 
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in sure reliance on His Word, and in ready compliance 
with His command. It is a divine testimony and a 
divine authority promulgated by Christ through His 
apostles then until now, and from now forever unto 
the end of the ages. Afterwards will come gradually 
and thoroughly the explanation and the understanding 
of the subordinate doctrines and practices which may 
seem strange or meaningless to the unbeliever, but which 
are made clear and easy to him whose eyes are opened 
by the light of faith. 


Does all this appear to have but little to do with the 
evolution of the soul? It has everything to do with 
it. Man of his own nature is unable to attain even 
the natural end and purpose of his existence. It isa 
thought on which I have dwelt elsewhere and often. 
All things less than man of and by their own nature do 
unconsciously but thoroughly fulfil the purpose of their 
being. All things nobler than man, as are the angels, 
can of and by their own nature consciously and 
thoroughly achieve their natural destiny. Man of his 
own nature, so strangely formed by the union in one 
life of the conflicting forces of clay and spirit, is helpless 
without some help from Heaven. That help has been 
divinely given through the revelation of the Christ. 
With the light of faith an intellectual splendour of 
knowledge is poured into the human mind, revealing 
all the supernatural glories that are above while clearly 
pointing out each definite practical step upon one’s 
daily path, breathing into the soul thoughts that are 
as pure as angels and yet as practical as common sense, 
awakening within the soul strange stirrings of noble 
impulses, strange vibrations of happy chords, so that 
the remote possibilities of human nature are evolved 
under a divine magnetism and with a divine movement 
until man’s pilgrim path on earth is made clear to his 
vision and easy to his step, for it leads through sun or 
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shadow, through toil or rest, through song or sob, 
through flower or thorn, unto the divine destiny not 
of a dead merging into an infinite Unknowable, but of 
a living union with Him Who is the uncreated and 
eternal Worth of light and love, and in Whom there 
shall be found by light and love our very own happiest 
as well as highest possible worth. 
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